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LIFE,  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  TIMES 


OF 


Thomas  Jefferson, 

SECOND    VICE-PRESIDENT    AND     THIRD     PRESI= 
DENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


March  4,  1801,  to  March  4,   1809. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  JEFFERSONS. 

THE  family  of  Thomas  Jefferson  can  be  no  more 
appropriately  introduced  to  the  reader  than  in 
the  following  words  taken  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  Auto- 
biography : — 

"  The  tradition  in  my  father's  family  was,  that  their  ancestors 
came  to  this  country  from  Wales,  and  from  near  the  mountain 
of  Snowdon,  the  highest  in  Great  Britain.  I  noted  once  a  case 
from  Wales,  in  the  law  reports,  where  a  person  of  our  name  was 
either  a  plaintiff  or  defendant,  and  one  of  the  same  name  was 
secretary  of  the  Virginia  Company.  These  are  the  only  instances 
in  which  I  have  met  with  the  name  in  that  country.  I  have 
found  it  in  our  early  records ;  but  the  first  particular  information 
I  have  of  any  ancestor  was  of  my  grandfather,  who  lived  at  the 
place  in  Chesterfield,  called  Ozborne's,  and  owned  the  lands  after- 
wards the  glebe  of  the  parish.  He  had  three  sons ;  Thomas  who 
died  young,  Field  who  settled  on  the  waters  of  the  Roanoke  and 
left  numerous  descendants,  and  Peter,  my  father,  who  settled  on 
the  lands  I  still  own,  called  Shadwell,  adjoining  my  present  resi- 
dence.    He  was  born  February  29,  1707,  and  intermarried  1739, 
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with  Jane  Randolph,  of  the  age  of  nineteen,  daughter  of  Isham 
Bandolph,  one  of  the  seven  sons  of  that  name  and  family,  settled 
at  Dungeoness,  in  Goochland  County.  They  trace  their  pedigree 
far  back  in  England  and  Scotland,' to  which  let  every  one  ascribe 
the  faith  and  merit  he  chooses. 

"My  father's  education  had  been  quite  neglected;  but  being 
of  a  strong  mind,  sound  judgment,  and  eager  after  information, 
he  read  much  and  improved  himself,  insomuch  that  he  was  chosen, 
with  Joshua  Fry,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  William  and  Mary 
College,  to  continue  the  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  which  had  been  begun  by  Colonel  Byrd;  and 
was  afterwards  employed  with  the  same  Mr.  Fry  to  make  the 
first  map  of  Virginia  which  had  ever  been  made ;  that  of  Cap- 
tain Smith  being  merely  a  conjectural  sketch.  They  possessed 
excellent  materials  for  so  much  of  the  country  as  is  below  the 
Blue  Bidge,  little  then  being  known  beyond  that  ridge.  He  was 
the  third  or  fourth  settler,  about  the  year  1737,  of  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  I  live.  He  died  August  17,  1757,  leaving  my 
mother,  who  lived  till  1776,  with  six  daughters  and  two  sons, 
myself  the  elder.  To  my  younger  brother  he  left  his  estate  on 
James  Biver,  called  Snowden,  after  the  supposed  birthplace  of  the 
family;  to  myself,  the  lands  on  which  I  was  born  and  live." 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  this  family  had  its  origin  in 
"Wales,  and  some  of  its  members  were  among  the  first 
settlers  on  the  James  River,  in  Virginia,  where,  in 
Chesterfield  County,  Peter  Jefferson  was  born.  After 
he  grew  to  manhood  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  a  patent  for  a  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Charlottesville,  then  in  Goochland, 
afterwards  in  Albemarle  County.  To  this  he  added 
other  large  tracts,  and,  after  the  high-sounding  style 
of  the  time,  and  the  would-be  aristocracy  of  this  day 
named  his  place  "Shadwell."  But  Peter  Jefferson's 
family  did  not  belong  to  the  so-called  aristocracy. 
They  were  of  that  middle  condition  from  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  Virginia's  great  characters  have  sprung, 
as  have  those  of  other  communities. 
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,  Peter  Jefferson  was  born  in  1707,  and  in  the  com- 
mon, but  exceptionable,  sense  of  the  expression,  was 
poorly  educated.  That  is,  he  was  not  sent  to  Europe 
to  acquire  a  book  education,  nor  did  he  likely  enjoy 
or  care  much  for  the  meager  facilities  offered  for 
acquiring  the  knowledge  and  drill  of  book  culture 
then  afforded  young  men  in  this  country.  Yet  he 
engaged  with  success  as  a  surveyor,  a  difficult  busi- 
ness which  he  had  mainly  taken  up  unaided. 

Two  years  after  locating  in  his  wilderness  home, 
in  1738,  he  married  Jane  Randolph,  daughter  of  Isham 
Randolph;  but  as  to  how  he  came  to  this  piece  of 
good  fortune,  there  seems  to  be  no  clue.  He  had  the 
office  of  surveyor  of  his  county  for  some  time ;  assisted 
in  locating  the  line  between  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  afterwards  aided  in  constructing  a  map  of  the 
Colony ;  was  colonel  of  militia  in  Albemarle  County ; 
was  one  of  the  first  three  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
that  county,  then  an  office  of  responsibility  and  honor, 
as  was  that  of  commanding  the  military  affairs  of  the 
county;  and,  for  a  year  or  two  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  All  of  these 
positions  denoted,  in  a  very  decided  sense,  the  high 
standing  of  the  officer,  as  at  that  day  only  men  of  real 
worth  and  sterling  qualities  were  apppointed  or  chosen 
to  such  places. 

In  1745,  he  left  his  own  estate  with  his  family, 
to  reside  on  and  administer  that  of  William  Ran- 
dolph, on  the  James  River,  near  Richmond ;  and, 
although  engaged  in  this  work  for  several  years,  he 
refused  compensation  beyond  his  actual  expenses. 
Peter  Jefferson,  it  is  said,  was  a  man  of  large,  muscular 
frame,  a    kind    of    Hercules,  physically;    self-reliant, 
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independent,  plain,  unpretentious,  and  somewhat  exclu- 
sive in  his  habits  and  tastes.     Of  course,  little  is  known 
of  his  religion,  more  than  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  in  his  time  was  supported  by 
the  State.     Although  he  had  but  little  literary  culture 
when  he  started  in  life,  he  was  not  without  taste  in  that 
direction,  and  when  his  fortune  and  family  grew  upon 
him,  he  surrounded  himself  with  the  means  of  culture 
attainable.     He  read  history  quite  extensively,  and  in 
that,  as  well  as  some   other   particulars,   became   no 
unsuitable   companion   for    his    more  aristocratic   and 
learned  friends,  the  Fairfaxes.     His  strong,  free,  and 
vigorous  character  he  exhibited  to    his  children,  and 
attempted   to   develop   in  them  the  manly  and   inde- 
pendent traits  which  he  admired  and  which  he  believed 
would  lead  to  the  best  results  in   life.     He   married 
but  once,  and  died  August  17,  1757. 

The  Randolph  family  appeared  in  Virginia  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  person 
of  William  Randolph,  of  Warwickshire,  England.  He 
became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Colony,  and 
founded  one  of  its  most  noted  families.  He  married 
Mary  Isham,  daughter  of  Henry  Isham,  of  Virginia, 
also  of  English  origin.  One  of  his  sons,  Isham,  mar- 
ried Jane  Rogers,  of  London,  and  his  daughter,  Jane 
Randolph,  became  the  wife  of  Peter  Jefferson.  Little 
is  known  concerning  her,  as  her  distinguished  son  has 
left  few  references  to  her  in  all  his  voluminous  writings 
She  probably  did  not  fall  far  below  the  standard  of  the 
other  members  of  her  family,  although  in  her  day  the 
term  education  was  hardly  applicable  to  women.  Ac- 
quaintance with  books  or  mental  culture  was  not  then 
considered  as  at  all  essential  in  fitting  a  woman  to  be 
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a  congenial  companion  for  any  order  of  men.  She, 
too,  of  course,  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which,  at  all  events,  introduced  her  to  those 
Christian  formalisms  that  she  sought  to  impress  upon 
her  children  in  that  shape  thought  best  to  serve  them 
in  after-life.  It  is  probably  to  be  regretted  that  so 
little  is  now  known  reliably  of  the  character  of  the 
mother  of  Jefferson.  She  died  in  1776,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven.  » 

Peter  and  Jane  Jefferson  had  eight  children,  six 
daughters  and  two  sons.  But  one  son  and  four  of  the 
daughters  survived  their  mother.  These  daughters, 
Mary,  Martha,  Lucy,  and  Ann  Scott  Randolph,  were 
all  married,  some  of  them,  unfortunately,  according  to 
the  common  way  of  speaking.  But  the  important 
figure  and  historic  character  in  this  family  was  the 
oldest  son  and  third  child,  Thomas  Jefferson. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MR.  JEFFERSON'S  YOUTH  AND  EDUCATION-THE  GAY  CAPI- 
TAL OF  THE  OLD  DOMINION. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  was  born  at  the  home  of 
his    parents,   called   "  Shadwell,"   in   Albermarle 
County,  Virginia,  April  2,   1743,  old  style.     At  the 
age   of  five   years   he   began  his   literary   education. 
The  educators  of  youth  in  Virginia  at  that  time  were, 
to  a  great  extent,  ministers  of  the  Established  Church. 
Two  of  these,  William  Douglass   and   James  Maury, 
both  men  of  scholarly  attainments,  were  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's  early  teachers.     For   his    tuition    and  boarding 
they  received  from  sixteen  to  twenty  pounds  sterling 
yearly.     His  progress  under  these  teachers  was  some- 
what exceptional,  as  he  was  prepared  to  enter  William 
and  Mary  College  long  before  the  usual  age.     At  all 
events,  he  was  quite  a  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and 
felt  himself,   that  if  he   should   not  be   advanced  in 
these  branches  at  William  and  Mary,  he  could,  at  least, 
make  some  further  acquaintance  with  mathematics,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond.     The  "  curriculum "  of  Will- 
iam and   Mary  was  not  very  extensive,  affording  op- 
portunities for  thorough  scholarship  much  inferior  to 
those  of   similarly  pretentious  institutions  of  to-day. 
The  English  clergy,  as  teachers,  confined  their  atten- 
tion mainly  to  the  dead  languages,  and  knew  little  of, 
or  cared  little  for,  other  branches.      Boys  who   knew 
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nothing  of  their  own  tongue  were  required  to  be  well 
up  in  qui,  quae,  quod.  In  1760,  Jefferson  entered  col- 
lege under  most  favorable  circumstances.  His  father 
had  left  him  and  all  the  family  in  good  condition 
financially,  so  that  he  had  nothing  to  contend  against 
in  that  direction,  and  his  guardian  was  ready  to  second 
his  father's  last  request  that  his  son  should  have  a 
thorough  book  education. 

Although  Mr.  Jefferson  seemed  in  after-life  to  put 
little  value  upon  the  fact  of  his  aristocratic  origin  on 
his  mother's  side,  and  was  always  opposed  to  the  pomp- 
ous display  of  wealth  and  circumstance,  yet  it  is 
undeniably  true  that  his  mother's  relatives  were  of 
great  benefit  to  him  from  the  outset.  When  he  en- 
tered college  at  Williamsburg,  he  was  taken  up  by  the 
Randolphs  with  great  heartiness  and  introduced  to  the 
.first  men  and  women  of  the  Colony,  when  its  wealth 
and  fashion  were  gathered  at  the  Capital,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  said  :  "  In  the  great  city  of  Williamsburg 
we  pass  from  Indian  camps  to  learned  halls,  from  bar- 
barism to  civilization.  Come,  let  us  get  into  Glou- 
cester Street,  that  promenade  of  elegance  and  fashion." 
The  "  obstinate  Mr.  Burns  "  said  that  Washington  would 
have  been  nothing  had  he  not  married  the  widow 
Custis.  It  is  certainly  quite  as  true  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  would  never  have  been  known  in  the  political 
world,  or  as  the  founder  of  a  great  party,  had  his 
mother  not  been  a  Randolph,  of  Virginia.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote,  substantially, 
in  tJie  last  days  of  his  public  career,  concerning  him- 
self, under  date  of  Washington,  November  24,  1808, 
that  he  did  not  then  know  what  would  have  become 
of  him,  if  he  had  followed   the  ways  of  his  evil  asso- 
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dates,  instead  of  shaping  his  actions  and  life,  as  he 
chose  to  do,  after  Peyton  Randolph  and  other  such 
friends  and  patrons. 

He  was  evidently  disposed  to  place  greatly  to  his 
success  the  friendship  and  care  of  William  Small,  one 
of  the  professors  in  William  and  Mary  College,  as  he 
says  in  his  Autobiography  of  this  man  : — 

"It  was  my  great  good  fortune,  and  what  probably  fixed  the 
destinies  of  my  life,  that  Dr.  William  Small,  of  Scotland,  was 
then  professor  of  mathematics,  a  man  profound  in  most  of  the 
useful  branches  of  science,  with  a  happy  talent  of  communication, 
correct  and  gentlemanly  manners,  and  an  enlarged  and  liberal 
mind.  He,  most  happily  for  me,  became  soon  attached  to  me,  and 
made  me  his  daily  companion  when  not  engaged  in  the  school ; 
and  from  his  conversation  I  got  my  first  views  of  the  expansion 
of  science,  and  of  the  system  of  things  in  which  we  are  placed. 
He  returned  to  Europe  in  1762,  having  previously  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  goodness  to  me  by  procuring  for  me,  from  his  most 
intimate  friend,  George  Wythe,  a  reception  as  a  student  of  law, 
under  his  direction,  and  introduced  me  to  the  acquaintance  and 
familiar  table  of  Governor  Fauquier,  the  ablest  man  who  had  ever 
filled  that  office." 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  Mr.  Jefferson  quit 
college,  occupying  a  fine  position  as  a  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematical  scholar.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
his  fine  attainments  in  these  directions.  He  had  a 
natural  taste  for  mathematical  branches,  and  especially 
during  his  last  year  in  school,  devoted  three-fifths  of 
every  twenty-four  hours  to  hard  study,  showing  not 
only  first-rate  ability,  but  a  superior  physical  stamina 
which  appeared  in  great  manly  vigor  more  than  half  a 
century  later.  He  subsequently  studied  the  French 
and  Italian  languages,  and,  to  some  extent,  one  or 
two  others,  and  never,  at  any  time,  in  his  long,  excit- 
ing political  career,  did  he  either  lose  his  taste  for  or 
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abandon  his  literary  studies,  which  he  kept  up  iu  his 
old  days,  and  with  especial  persistence  towards  the 
last,  as  did  John  Adams  ;  devoting,  too,  some  atten- 
tion to  theological  speculations,  although  he  was  from 
first  to  last  and  always  opposed  to  metaphysical  and 
ethical  investigations  and  culture.  He  was  an  ex- 
tensive reader,  and  went  into  almost  every  field  of 
literature,  not  even  omitting  poetry.  There  is  to  be 
found  the  usual  amount  of  worthless  discussions  about 
what  he  did  read  most,  and  the  fact  is  apparent  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  good  enough  to  read  the  works 
used  by  students  and  scholarly  men  generally,  but 
differed  from  most  distinguished  men  in  detesting  Plato 
and  other  such  ancient  and  more  than  doubtful  writers 
and  models.  Of  one  thing  else  he  read  very  little,  with 
aH  of  his  book-devouring  tendencies,  that  was  fiction. 
But  this  was  from  no  sentiment  of  duty  or  moral  im- 
propriety, it  was  simply  aversion.  As  to  political 
reading  few  men  were  more  extensive  or  thorough  in 
his  day,  and  few  politicians. and  public  men  have  been 
more  thorough  scholars,  notwithstanding  the  limited 
educational  advantages  of  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago 
in  this  country. 

Williamsburg  was,  at  the  time  Mr.  Jefferson  entered 
college,  the  seat  of  the  colonial  government,  which  was 
more  pompous  in  its  displays  in  Virginia  than  any 
of  the  other  Provinces.  The  land  proprietors  lived  in 
style,  and  a  winter  in  Williamsburg,  under  the  lead 
of  some  of  the  royal  governors,  was  a  strange  affair, 
made  more  so  by  a  sort  of  barbarous  magnificence 
which  was  thrown  around  the  royal  court  by  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  women  of  these  families,  although  not 
personally  equal  to  the  wives  of  the  wealthy  farmers 
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of  to-day,  entered  the  Capital  in  chariots  drawn  by 
four  or  six  horses,  and  attended  by  a  retinue  of  black 
and  white  followers.  The  display  made  by  one  of  the 
"first  families"  at  Williamsburg  in  1760,  could  only  be 
equaled  in  kingly  pageants,  or  excelled  in  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments.  It  was,  indeed,  a  knightly 
period,  and  many  a  "  Sir  Asinus  "  or  lord  of  the  golden 
garter,  with  "rueful  face  and  dolorous  countenance," 
paid  court  on  bended  knee  in  gallant  speech  to  his 
fair  dulcinea.  This  was  a  golden  epoch  in  the  life 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  one  in  which  he  is  doubtfully  sup-, 
posed  to  have  said  :  "  Therefore,  I  uphold  the  doctrine 
that  love  for  young  ladies  who  attend  school  is  not 
wholly  ridiculous,  else  how  could  those  who  go  on 
studying  until  they  are  as  old  as  the  surrounding 
hills,  be  ever  loved  with  reason  ?  I  am,  therefore, 
determined  to  fall  deeper  still  in  love,  and  write  more 
verses,  and  abolish  that  old  dull  scoundrel,  Coke,  and 
become  a  sighing,  languishing,  poetic  Lovelace.  I'll 
go  and  dance,  and  feel  my  pulse  every  hour,  look  at 
the  weather-glass  of  my  affections,  and  at  night,  or 
rather  in  the  morning,  report  to  myself  the  result." 
When  Jefferson  could  write  such  drivel  it  still  must 
have  been  the  age  and  place  where  prevailed  "the 
idea  that  woman  should,  from  her  very  weakness,  rule 
and  direct."  There  are  not  wanting  evidences  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  now  entered  largely  for  a  time  into  the 
spirit  of  fashionable  dissipation.  Among  his  new  and 
distinguished  acquaintances  was  the  dissolute  free- 
thinker, Governor  Farquier,  a  man  devoted  much  to 
elegant  nothingnesses.  His  company,  according  to 
his  own  statements,  was  often  of  the  bad  sorts  from 
which  it  was   a  source  of  amazement,  even  to  him- 
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self,  that  he  ever  escaped,  to  be  worth  any  thing  to 
the  world. 

Those  were,  in  sooth,  brave  days  in  Old  Virginia 
when  men  gave  themselves:  "Ah!  to  love  and  be 
loved  under  the  skies,  in  Arcady !  But  Arcady  is 
everywhere  when  the  true  heart  is  near.  To  love  and 
be  loved  !  to  know  there  is  one  near  you  whose  whole 
heart  is  yours,  whose  bosom  would  willingly  support 
the  weary  head ;  to  have  a  heart  to  bring  all  your 
sorrows  to ;  to  feel  that  the  sky  was  brighter,  and  all 
the  stars  more  friendly  and  serene,  if  she  were  by 
you ;  to  love  and  love,  and  never  change,  and  live  a 
life  of  happy  dreams,  however  active  it  might  be, 
when  the  dear  image  swept  across  the  horizon !  To 
give  the  heart  and  in  mind  a  sigh,  and  seal  the  vow 
of  faith  and  truth  upon  loving  lips !  In  a  word,  one 
word  speaks  it  all,  to  love !  Yes,  yes,  to  love !  To 
feel  the  horizon  expand  around  you  till  it  seems  to 
embrace  every  thing,  to  love  innocently,  purely,  under 
the  holy  heavens ;  to  love  till  the  dying  hour,  and 
then,  clasped  in  a  pure  embrace,  to  go  away  together  to 
another  world  !     Only  to  love  !" 

No  wonder,  then,  according  to  another  sketch,  also 
from  Mr.  Cooke's  elegant  fiction,  that  at  such  a  time 
a  young  republican  should  appear  in  fantastic  garb, 
"  his  coat  heavy  with  embroidery,  his  waistcoat  a 
blooming  flower-plat,  upon  whose  emerald  background 
roses,  marigolds,  and  lilies  flaunted  in  their  satin  brav- 
ery, and  his  scarlet  silk  stockings  were  held  up  by 
gold-colored  garters  ;  and  his  narrow-edged  cocked  hat 
drooped  with  its  feather  over  his  handsome  features, 
and  in  his  delicately  gloved  hand  he  held  a  slight  cane, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  he  rested  on  the  point  of  his 
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high-heeled  shoes,  bending  the  lithe  twig  with  irre- 
proachable elegance."  In  this  state  of  society  Mr. 
Jefferson  spent  his  two  years  with  "  Old  William  and 
Mary,"  and  that  he  did  not  fall  beneath  his  ambition 
was  not  owing  to  his  non-compliance  with  the  fashions 
of  the  times.  Amidst  his  efforts  to  rise  to  the  levels 
of  the  fine  models  he  chose  from  his  acquaintances, 
the  influence  of  court  society  must  have  given  rise 
to  such  outbursts  as  the  following,  found  in  one  of  his 
letters  :  "  I  do  wish  the  devil  had  old  Coke,  for  I  am 
sure  I  never  was  so  tired  of  an  old  dull  scoundrel  in 
my  life.  .  .  .  The  old  fellow  says  we  must  read  to  gain 
knowledge,  and  gain  knowledge  to  make  us  happy,  and 
be  admired.  Mere  jargon  !  Is  there  any  such  thing 
as  happiness  in  this  world  ?  No.  And  as  for  admira- 
tion, I  am  sure  the  man  who  powders  most,  perfumes 
most,  embroiders  most,  and  talks  most  nonsense,  is 
most  admired." 

As  early  as  1760,  there  appeared  no  little  dissatis- 
faction in  Virginia,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  British 
ministry,  and  murmurs  of  complaint  were  plain  enough. 
Although  but  a  boy,  Jefferson  took  a  deep  interest  in 
these  affairs,  and  became  somewhat  distinguished  at 
the  college  for  his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the 
Government,  the  Established  Church,  and  his  decid- 
edly republican  tendencies.  His  independent  traits, 
which  had  characterized  his  father,  gained  for  him 
the  reputation  of  a  fearless  thinker.  The  following 
piece  of  romance  is  not  unlike  what  might  have  been 
expected  of  Mr.  Jefferson  at  that  period,  however  little 
truth  there  should  be  in  attributing  it  to  his  pen  :— 

"  Whereas,  the  undersigned  has  heretofore  at  different  times 
expressed  opinions  of  his  Majesty,  and  of  the  Established  Church, 
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and  of  the  noble  aristocracy  of  England  and  Virginia,  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  the  said  Majesty,  and  so  forth ;  also,  whereas  he 
has  unjustly  slandered  the  noble  and  sublime  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  so  called  from  their  gracious  majesties,  deceased ;  and 
whereas,  the  said  opinions  have  caused  great  personal  inconven- 
ience to  the  undersigned,  and  whereas  he  is  tired  of  martyrdom 
and  exile ;  therefore,  be  it  hereby  promulgated,  that  the  under- 
signed doth  here  and  now  publicly  declare  himself  ashamed  of  the 
said  opinions,  and  doth  abjure  them ;  and  doth  declare  his  Maj- 
esty, George  III.,  the  greatest  of  kings  since  Dyonisius  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  Nero  ;  and  his  great  measure,  the  Stamp  Act,  the  noblest 
legislation  since  the  edict  of  Nantz.  And  further,  the  undersigned 
doth  uphold  the  great  Established  Church,  and  revere  her  min- 
isters, so  justly  celebrated  for  their  piety  and  card-playing,  their 
proficiency  in  theology,  and  their  familiarity  with  that  great  religious 
epic  of  the  Reformation,  '  Reynard  the  Fox,'  the  study  of  which 
they  pursue  even  on  horseback.  And  lastly,  the  said  undersigned 
doth  honor  the  great  college  of  Virginia,  and  revere  the  aristocracy, 
and  respect  entails,  and  spurn  the  common  classes  as  becomes  a 
gentleman  and  honest  citizen ;  and  in  all  other  things  doth  con- 
form himself  to  established  rules,  being  convinced  that  whatever 
is,  is  right." 

While  Jefferson  considered  himself  fortunate  in  a 
distinguished  class  of  friendships,  he  did  not  escape 
all  of  the  evils  of  such  association.  But  if  he  played 
cards  at  Williamsburg,  he  was  not  a  gambler,  and  in 
his  own  home  he  did  not  tolerate  card-playing.  He 
had  a  taste  for  music,  and  was  himself  a  fine  player 
on  the  violin.  As  an  amateur  musician,  he  enjoyed  no 
inconsiderable  distinction  at  the  old  Capital  of  Vir- 
ginia. Among  his  early  accomplishments  was  included 
dancing,  in  which  he  displayed  the  elegant  manners 
of  his  times  to  advantage  in  his  tall  and  then  not  un- 
graceful figure,  rendering  him,  in  his  school  and  law 
student  days,  one  of  the  most  attractive  beaux  of 
Williamsburg,  which  position  his  fine  pecuniary  pros^ 
pects  and  family  relations  did  not  diminish. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MR.  JEFFERSON,  OLD  COKE,  BELINDA,  AND  THE  DEVIL. 

ACCORDING  to  the  plan  announced  in  the  general 
preface  of  this  work  of  allowing  men  to  speak 
for  themselves,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  occupy  this 
chapter  with  a  few  letters  and  extracts  from  letters 
written  by  Mr.  Jefferson  at  the  outset  of  his  career, 
as  fully  confirmatory  and  illustrative  of  the  somewhat 
reckless  youth  exhibited  in  the  preceding  pages,  and 
as  an  indubitable  means  of  starting  the  reader  right  in 
his  estimation  of  this  interesting  individual,  whose 
character  presents  so  many  points  for  unfavorable  crit- 
icism, as  well  as  of  admiration. 

LETTERS  TO  JOHN    PAGE. 

"  Fairfield,  December  25,  1762. 
"  Deae  Page, — This  very  day,  to  others  the  day  of  greatest 
mirth  and  jollity,  sees  me  overwhelmed  with  more  and  greater 
misfortunes  than  have  befallen  a  descendant  of  Adam  for  these 
thousand  years  past,  I  am  sure  ;  and  perhaps  after  excepting  Job, 
since  the  creation  of  the  world.  I  think  his  misfortunes  were 
somewhat  greater  than  mine  ;  for,  although  we  may  be  pretty 
nearly  on  a  level  in  other  respects,  yet,  I  thank  my  God,  I  have 
the  advantage  of  brother  Job  in  this,  that  Satan  has  not  as  yet  put 
forth  his  hand  to  load  me  with  bodily  afflictions.  You  must  know, 
dear  Page,  that  I  am  now  in  a  house  surrounded  with  enemies, 
who  take  counsel  together  against  my  soul;  and  when  I  lay  me 
down  to  rest,  they  say  among  themselves,  Come,  let  us  destroy 
him.  I  am  sure  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Devil  in  this  world 
he  must  have  been  here  last  night,  and  have  had  some  hand  in 
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contriving  what  happened  to  me.  Do  you  think  the  cursed  rats 
(at  his  instigation,  I  suppose)  did  not  eat  up  my  pocket-book, 
which  was  in  my  pocket  within  an  inch  of  my  head?  And  not 
contented  with  plenty  for  the  present,  they  carried  away  my 
gemmy-worked  silk  garters,  and  half  dozzen  new  minuets  I  had 
just  got,  to  serve,  I  suppose,  as  provision  for  the  winter.  But 
of  this  I  should  not  have  accused  the  Devil,  (because,  you  know, 
rats  will  be  rats,  and  hunger,  without  the  addition  of  his  instiga- 
tions, might  have  urged  them  to  do  this,)  if  something  worse,  and 
from  a  different  quarter,  had  not  happened.  You  know  it  rained 
last  night,  or  if  you  do  not  know  it,  I  am  sure  I  do.  When  I 
went  to  bed,  I  laid  my  watch  in  the  usual  place,  and  going  to 
take  her  up  after  I  arose  this  morning,  I  found  her  in  the  same 
place,  it 's  true,  but  quantum  mutatus  ab  ilh !  all  afloat  in  water, 
let  in  at  a  leak  in  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  as  silent  and  still 
as  the  rats  that  had  eaten  my  pocketrbook.  Now,  you  know,  if 
chance  had  any  thing  to  do  in  this  matter,  there  were  a  thousand 
other  spots  where  it  might  have  chanced  to  leak  as  well  as  at  this 
one,  which  was  perpendicularly  over  my  watch.  But  I  '11  tell  you, 
it's  my  opinion  that  the  Devil  came  and  bored  the  hole  over  it 
on  purpose.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  my  poor  watch  had  lost  her 
speech.  I  would  not  have  cared  much  for  this,  but  something 
worse  attended  it;  the  subtle  particles  of  the  water  with  which 
the  case  was  filled,  had,  by  their  penetration,  so  overcome  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  paper,  of  which  my  dear  picture 
and  watch-paper  were  composed,  that,  in  attempting  to  take  them 
out  to  dry  them,  good  God !  mens  horret  referre!  my  cursed  fingers 
gave  them  such  a  rent,  as  I  fear  I  shall  never  get  over.  This, 
cried  I,  was  the  last  stroke  Satan  had  in  reserve  for  me ;  he  knew 
I  cared  not  for  any  thing  else  he  could  do  to  me,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  try  his  last  most  fatal  expedient. 

"However,  whatever  misfortunes  may  attend  the  picture  or 
the  lover,  my  hearty  prayers  shall  be,  that  all  the  health  and 
happiness  which  Heaven  can  send  may  be  the  portion  of  the 
original,  and  that  so  much  goodness  may  ever  meet  with  what 
may  be  most  agreeable  in  this  world,  as  I  am  sure  it  must  be  in 
the  next.  And  now,  although  the  picture  be  defaced,  there  is 
so  lively  an  image  of  her  imprinted  in  my  mind,  that  I  shall 
think  of  her  too  often,  I  fear,  for  my  peace  of  mind ;  and  too 
often,  I  am  sure,  to  get  through  old  Coke  this  winter ;  for  God 
knows  I  have  not  seen  him  since  I  packed  him  up  in  my  trunk 
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in  Williamsburg.  Well,  Page,  I  do  wish  the  Devil  had  old  Coke, 
for  I  am  sure  I  never  was  so  tired  of  an  old  dull  scoundrel  in  my 
life.  What !  are  there  so  few  inquietudes  tacked  to  this  momen- 
tary life  of  ours,  that  we  must  be  loading  ourselves  with  a  thou- 
sand more?  Or,  as  brother  Job  says,  (who,  by  the  by,  I  think 
began  to  whine  a  little  under  his  afflictions,)  '  Are  not  my  days 
few  ?  Cease  then,  that  I  may  take  comfort  a  little  before  I  go 
whence  I  shall  not  return,  even  to  the  land  of  darkness  aud  the 
shadow  of  death.'  But  the  old  fellows  say  we  must  read  to  gain 
knowledge,  and  gain  knowledge  to  make  us  happy  and  admired. 
Mere  jargon !  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  happiness  in  this 
world  ?  No.  And  as  for  admiration,  I  am  sure  the  man  who 
powders  most,  perfumes  most,  embroiders  most,  and  talks  most 
nonsense,  is  most  admired.  Though,  to  be  candid,  there  are  some 
who  have  too  much  good  sense  to  esteem  such  monkey-like  ani- 
mals as  these,  in  whose  formation,  as  the  saying  is,  the  tailors  and 
barbers  go  halves  with  God  Almighty  ;  and  since  these  are  the 
only  persons  whose  esteem  is  worth  a  wish,  I  do  not  know  but 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  advice  of  these  old  fellows  may  be 
worth  following. 

"You  can  not  conceive  the  satisfaction  it  would  give  me  to 
have  a  letter  from  you.  Write  me  very  circumstantially  every 
thing  which  happened  at  the  wedding.  Was  she  there  ?  because, 
if  she  was,  I  ought  to  have  been  at  the  Devil  for  not  being  there 
too.  If  there  is  any  news  stirring  in  town  or  country,  such  as 
deaths,  courtships,  or  marriages,  in  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance, 
let  me  know  it.  Eemember  me  affectionately  to  all  the  young 
ladies  of  my  acquaintance,  particularly  the  Miss  Burwells  and 
Miss  Potters,  and  tell  them  that  though  that  heavy  earthly  part 
of  me,  my  body,  be  absent,  the  better  half  of  me,  my  soul,  is 
ever  with  them,  and  that  my  best  wishes  shall  ever  attend  them. 
Tell  Miss  Alice  Corbin  that  I  verily  believe  the  rats  knew  I  was 
to  win  a  pair  of  garters  from  her,  or  they  never  would  have  been 
so  cruel  as  to  carry  mine  away.  This  very  consideration  makes 
me  so  sure  of  the  bet,  that  I  shall  ask  everybody  I  see  from  that 
part  of  the  world  what  pretty  gentleman  is  making  his  addresses 
to  her.  I  would  fain  ask  the  favor  of  Miss  Becca  Burwell  to 
give  me  another  watch-paper  of  her  own  cutting,  which  I  should 
esteem  much  more,  though  it  were  a  plain  round  one,  than  the 
nicest  in  the  world  cut  by  other  hands;  however,  I  am  afraid  she 
would  think  this  presumption,  after  my  suffering  the  other  to  get 
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spoiled.     If  you  think  you  can  excuse  me  to  her  for  this,  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  ask  her.     ..." 

"  Shadwell,  July  15,  1763. 

"Dear  Page, — Yours  of  May  30th  came  safe  to  hand.  The 
rival  you  mentioned  I  know  not  whether  to  think  formidable  or 
not,  as  there  has  been  so  great  an  opening  for  him  during  my 
absence.  I  say  has  been,  because  I  expect  there  is  one  no  longer. 
Since  you  have  undertaken  to  act  as  my  attorney,  you  advise  me 
to  go  immediately  and  lay  siege  in  form.  You  certainly  did  not 
think,  at  the  time  you  wrote  this,  of  that  paragraph  in  my  letter 
wherein  jL  mentioned  to  you  my  resolution  of  going  to  Britain. 
And  to  begin  an  affair  of  that  kind  now,  and  carry  it  on  so  long 
in  form  is,  by  no  means,  a  proper  plan.  No,  no,  Page ;  whatever 
assurances  I  may  give  her  in  private  of  my  esteem  for  her,  or 
whatever  assurances  I  may  ask  in  return  from  her,  depend  on  it, 
they  must  be  kept  in  private.  Necessity  will  oblige  me  to  proceed 
in  a  method  which  is  not  generally  thought  fair ;  that  of  treating 
with  a  ward  before  obtaining  the  approbation  of  her  guardian. 
I  say  necessity  will  oblige  me  to  it,  because  I  never  can  bear  to 
remain  in'suspense  so  long  a  time.  If  I  am  to  succeed,  the  sooner 
I  know  it,  the  less  uneasiness  I  shall  have  to  go  through.  If  I  am 
to  meet  with  a  disappointment,  the  sooner  I  know  it  the  more  of 
life  I  shall  have  to  wear  it  off;  and  if  I  do  meet  with  one,  I  hope 
in  God,  and  verily  believe,  it  will  be  the  last.  I  assure  you  that  I 
almost  envy  you  your  present  freedom ;  and  if  Belinda  will  not 
accept  of  my  service,  it  shall  never  be  offered  to  another.  That 
she  may,  I  pray  most  sincerely ;  but  that  she  will,  she  never  gave 
me  reason  to  hope.  With  regard  to  my  not  proceeding  in  form  I 
do  not  know  how  she  may  like  it.  I  am  afraid  not  much.  That 
her  guardians  would  not,  if  they  should  know  of  it,  is  very  cer- 
tain. But,  I  should  think  that  if  they  were  consulted  after  my 
return,  it  would  be  sufficient.  The  greatest  inconvenience  would 
be  my  not  having  the  liberty  of  visiting  so  freely.  This  is  a 
subject  worth  your  talking  over  with  her ;  and  I  wish  you  would, 
and  would  transmit  to  me  your  whole  confab  at  length.  I  should 
be  scared  to  death  at  making  her  so  unreasonable  a  proposal  as 
that  of  waiting  until  I  return  from  Britain  unless  she  could  first 
be  prepared  for  it.  I  am  afraid  it  will  make  my  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding considerably  worse.  But  the  event  at  last  must  be  this, 
that  if  she  consents,  I  shall  be  happy ;  if  she  does  not,  I  must 
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endeavor  to  be  as  much  so  as  possible.  I  have  thought  a  good 
deal  on  your  case,  and  as  mine  may,  perhaps,  be  similar,  I  must 
endeavor  to  look  on  it  in  the  same  light  in  which  I  have  often  ad- 
vised you  to  look  on  yours. 

"  Perfect  happiness,  I  believe,  was  never  intended  by  the  Deity 
to  be  the  lot  of  one  of  his  creatures  in  this  world ;  but  that  he 
has  very  much  put  in  our  power  the  nearness  of  our  approaches 
to  it,  is  what  I  have  steadfastly  believed. 

"The  most  fortunate  of  us,  in  our  journey  through  life,  fre- 
quently meet  with  calamities  and  misfortunes  which  may  greatly 
afflict  us ;  and  to  fortify  our  minds  against  the  attacks  of  these 
calamities  and  misfortunes  should  be  one  of  the  principal  studies 
and  endeavors  of  our  lives.  The  only  way  of  doing  this  is  to 
assume  a  perfect  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  to  consider  what- 
ever does  happen,  must  happen;  and  that,  by  our  uneasiness,  we 
can  not  prevent  the  blow  before  it  does  fall,  but  we  may  add  to  its 
force  after  it  has  fallen.  These  considerations,  and  others  such  as 
these,  may  enable  us,  in  some  measure,  to  surmount  the  difficul- 
ties thrown  in  our  way ;  to  bear  up  with  a  tolerable  degree  of 
patience  under  this  burthen  of  life ;  and  to  proceed  with  a  pious 
and  unshaken  resignation,  till  we  arrive  at  our  journey's  end, 
when  we  may  deliver  up  our  trust  into  the  hands  of  him  who  gave 
it,  and  receive  such  reward  as  to  him  shall  seem  proportioned  to 
our  merit.  Such,  dear  Page,  will  be  the  language  of  the  man 
who  considers  his  situation  in  this  life,  and  such  should  be  the 
language  of  every  man  who  would  wish  to  render  that  situation  as 
easy  as  the  nature  of  it  will  admit.  Few  things  will  disturb  him 
at  all ;  nothing  will  disturb  him  much. 

"If  this  letter  was  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  of  our  gay 
acquaintances,  your  correspondent  and  his  solemn  notions  would 
probably  be  the  subjects  of  a  great  deal  of  mirth  and  raillery,  but 
to  you  I  think  I  can  venture  to  send  it.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  many  conversations  we  have  had  on  subjects  of 
this  kind ;  and  I  heartily  wish  we  could  now  continue  these  con- 
versations face  to  face.  The  time  will  not  be  very  long  now  before 
we  may  do  it,  as  I  expect  to  be  in  Williamsburg  by  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, if  not  sooner.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
return,  if  I  can  rent  rooms  in  town  to  lodge  in ;  and  to  prevent 
the  inconvenience  of  moving  my  lodgings  for  the  future,  I  think 
to  build;  no  castle  though,  I  assure  you;  ODly  a  small  house, 
which  shall  contain  a  room  for  myelf  and  another  for  you,  and  no 
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more,  unless  Belinda  should  see  fit  to  favor  us  with  her  company, 
in  which  case  I  will  enlarge  the  plan  as  much  as  she  pleases. 
Make  my  compliments  to  her  particularly,  as  also  to  Sukey 
Potter,  Judy  Burwell,  and  such  others  of  my  acquaintance  as 
inquire  after  me.     I  am,  dear  Page,  your  sincere  friend." 

"Williamsburg,  October  7,1763. 

"Dear  Page, — In  the  most  melancholy  fit  that  ever  any  poor 
soul  was,  I  sit  down  to  write  to  you.  Last  night,  as  merry  as 
agreeable  company  and  dancing  with  Belinda  in  the  Apollo  could 
make  me,  I  never  could  have  thought  the  succeeding  sun  would 
have  seen  me  so  wretched  as  I  now  am !  I  was  prepared  to  say 
a  great  deal.  I  had  dressed  up,  in  my  own  mind,  such  thoughts 
as  occurred  to  me,  in  as  moving  a  language  as  I  knew  how,  and 
expected  to  have  performed  in  a  tolerably  creditable  manner. 
But,  good  God  !  when  I  had  an  opportunity  of  venting  them,  a  few 
broken  sentences,  uttered  in  great  disorder,  and  interrupted  by 
pauses  of  uncommon  length,  were  the  too  visible  marks  of 
my  strange  confusion !  The  whole  confab  I  will  tell  you, 
word  for  word,  if  I  can,  when  I  see  you,  which  God  send  may 
be  soon.     .     .     ." 

"  Devilsbubg,  January  19,  1764. 

' '  The  contents  of  your  letter  have  not  a  little  alarmed  me ;  and 
really  upon  seriously  weighing  them  with  what  has  formerly  passed 
between and  myself,  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  what  to  con- 
clude; your  'semper  salat,  semper  ridet,  semper  loquitur,  semper  soli- 
eitat,'  etc.,  appear  a  little  suspicious,  but,  good  God!  it  is  impos- 
sible !  I  told  you  our  confab  in  the  Apollo ;  but  I  believe  I 
never  told  you  that  we  had  another  occasion.  I  then  opened  my 
mind  more  freely  and  more  fully.  I  mentioned  the  necessity  of 
my  going  to  England,  and  the  delays  which  would  consequently 
be  occasioned  by  that.  I  said  in  what  manner  I  should  conduct 
myself  till  then,  and  explained  my  reasons,  which  appears  to  give 
that  satisfaction  I  could  have  wished ;  in  short,  I  managed  in  such 
a  manner  that  I  was  tolerable  easy  myself,  without  doing  any 
thing  which  could  have  given  Adnileb's  (in  Greek  letters,  spelling 
Belinda  backwards)  friends  the  least  umbrage,  were  the  whole 
that  passed  to  be  related  to  them.  I  asked  no  question  which 
would  admit  of  a  categorical  answer ;  but  I  assured  Adnileb  that 
such  questions  would  one  day  be  asked ;  in  short,  were  I  to  have 
another  interview  with   him,  I  could  say  nothing  now  which    I 
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did  not  say  then;  and  were  I,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  one, 
licentiam  solicitandi  aliis,  quihus  degit  postulare,  it  would  be  pre- 
viously necessary  to  go  the  rounds  cum  custodibus ;  and,  after 
all  this,  he  could  be  in  no  other  situation  than  he  is  at  present. 
After  the  proofs  I  have  given  of  my  sincerity,  he  can  be  under 
no  apprehension  of  a  change  in  my  sentiments ;  and  were  I  to  do 
as  my  friends  advise  me,  I  would  give  no  better  security  than  he 
has  at  present.  He  is  satisfied  that  I  shall  make  him  an  offer,  and 
if  he  intends  to  accept  of  it  he  will  disregard  those  made  by 
others;  my  fate  depends  upon  Adnileb's  present  resolutions,  by 
them  I  must  stand  or  fall.  If  they  are  not  favorable  to  me,  it  is 
out  of  my  power  to  say  any  thing  to  make  them  so,  which  I  have 
not  said  already ;  so  that  a  visit  could  not  possibly  be  of  the  least 
weight,  and  it  is,  I  am  sure,  what  he  does  not  in  the  least  expect. 

"I  hear  you  are  courting  F y  B 1,  but  shall  not 

listen  to  it  till  I  hear  it  from  you.  When  I  was  up  the  country  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  you,  dated  Fairfield,  December  25,  1763 ;  let  me 
know  if  you  have  received  such  a  one.  As  I  suppose  you  do  not 
use  your  Statutes  of  Britain,  if  you  can  lend  them  to  me,  till  I 
can  provide  myself  with  a  copy,  it  will  infinitely  oblige  me. 
Adieu,  dear  Page." 

"  Devilsburg,  January  23,  1764. 

"...  My  letter  of  January  19th  may  have  been  opened, 
and  the  person  who  did  it  may  have  been  further  incited  by 
curiosity,  to  ask  you  if  you  had  received  such  a  letter  as  they  saw 
mentioned  therein ;  but  God  send,  and  I  hope  this  is  not  the  case. 
Sukey  Potter,  to  whom  I  sent  it,  told  me  yesterday  she  delivered 
it  to  Mr.  T.  Nelson,  the  younger,  who  bad  delivered  it  to  you,  I 
hope  with  his  own  hand.  I  wish  I  had  followed  your  example, 
called  my  dear,  Campana-in-die,  instead  of  Adnileb. 

"We  must  fall  on  some  scheme  of  communicating  our 
thoughts  to  each  other,  which  shall  be  totally  unintelligible  to 
every  one  but  to  ourselves.  I  will  send  you  some  of  these 
days  Shelton's  '  Tachygraphical  Alphabet,'  and  directions.  Jack 
Walker- is  engaged  to  Betsey  Moore,  and  desired  all  his  brethren 
might  be  made  acquainted  with  his  happiness.  But,  I  hear  he  will 
not  be  married  this  year  or  two.  Put  Campana-in-die  in  mind  of 
me ;  tell  him  I  think  as  I  always  did.  I  have  sent  my  horses  up 
the  country,  so  that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  take  even  an  airing 
on  horseback  at  any  time.  My  paper  holds  out  no  longer,  so  must 
bid  you  adieu." 
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"  Devilsburg  (Williamsburg),  April  9,  1764. 
"Dear  Page, — This  letter  will  be  conveyed  to  you  by  the 
assistance  of  our  friend,  Warner  Lewis.  Poor  fellow !  never  did 
I  see  one  more  sincerely  captivated  in  my  life.  He.  walked  to  the 
Indian  camp  with  her  yesterday,  by  which  means  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  giving  her  two  or  three  love  squeezes  by  the  hand ; 
and,  like  a  true  Arcadian  swain,  has  been  so  enraptured  ever  since, 

that  he  is  company  for  no  one.     B y  has  at  last  bestowed 

her  hand  on  B d ;  and  whether  it  was  for  money,  beauty,  or 

principle  will  be  so  nice  a  dispute,  that  no  one  will  venture  to  pro- 
nounce. Two  days  before  the  wedding  I  was  not  a  little  surprised, 
on  going  to  the  door  at  my  house,  to  see  him  alight  from  his 
horse.  He  stepped  up  to  me,  and  desired  the  favor  of  me  to 
come  to  Mr.  Yates's  at  such  a  time.  It  was  so  unexpected,  that 
for  some  time  I  could  make  no  reply ;  at  last  I  said  '  yes,'  and 
turned  about  and  walked  back  into  my  room.  I  accordingly 
attended,  and,  to  crown  the  joke,  when  I  got  there  was  dubbed  a 
bridesman.  There  were  many  other  curious  circumstances  too 
tedious  to  mention  here.  Jack  Walker  is  expected  in  town  to- 
morrow. How  does  your  pulse  beat  after  your  trip  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight?  What  a  high  figure  I  should  have  cut  had  I  gone! 
When  I  heard  who  visited  you  there,  I  thought  I  had  met  with 
the  narrowest  escape  in  the  world.  I  wonder  how  I  should  have 
behaved  ?  I  am  sure  I  should  have  been  at  a  great  loss.  If  your 
mistress  can  spare  you  a  little  time,  your  friends  here  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  you,  particularly  Small  and  myself,  as  every 
thing  is  now  ready  for  taking  the  height  of  this  place  above  the 
water  of  the  creeks.  Fleming's  relapse  will  justly  afford  you  great 
matter  of  triumph,  after  rallying  you  so  much  on  being  in  love. 

Adieu,  dear  Page." 

"  Charlottesville,  February  21,  1770. 

"Dear Page, — I  am  to  acquaint  Mrs.  Page  of  the  loss  of  my 
favorite  pullet ;  the  consequence  of  which  will  readily  occur  to  her. 
I  promised  also  to  give  her  some  Virginia  silk  which  I  had  ex- 
pected, and  I  begin  to  wish  my  expectation  may  not  prove  vain.  I 
fear  she  will  think  me  an  ungainly  acquaintance.  My  late  loss  may, 
perhaps,  have  reached  you  by  this  time ;  I  mean  the  loss  of  my 
mother's  house  by  fire,  and  in  it  every  paper  I  had  in  the  world, 
and  almost  every  book.  On  a  reasonable  estimate  I  calculate  the 
cost  of  the  books  burned  to  have  been  £200  sterling.  Would  to 
God  it  had  been  the  money,  then  had  it  never  cost  me  a  sigh.     To 
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make  the  loss  more  sensible,  it  fell  principally  on  my  books  of 
Common  Law,  of  which  I  have  but  one  left,  at  that  time  lent  out. 
Of  papers,  too,  of  every  kind,  I  am  utterly  destitute.  All  of 
these,  whether  public  or  private,  of  business  or  of  amusement, 
have  perished  in  the  flames.  I  had  made  some  progress  in  preparing 
for  the  succeeding  General  Court ;  and  having,  as  was  my  custom, 
thrown  my  thoughts  into  the  form  of  notes,  I  troubled  my  head  no 
more  with  them.  These  are  gone,  and,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision,  leave  not  a  trace  behind.  The  records,  also,  and  other  pa- 
pers which  furnished  me  with  states  of  the  several  cases,  having 
shared  the  same  fate,  I  have  no  foundation  whereon  to  set  out 
anew.  I  have  in  vain  attempted  to  recollect  some  of  them ;  the 
defect  sometimes  of  one,  sometimes  of  more  circumstances,  ren- 
dering them  so  imperfect  that  I  can  make  nothing  of  them. 
What  am  I  to  do,  then,  in  April  ?  The  resolution  which  the  Court 
has  declared  of  admitting  no  continuances  of  causes  seemed  to  be 
,  unalterable ;  yet  it  might  surely  be  urged,  that  my  case  is  too  sin- 
gular to  admit  of  their  being  often  troubled  with  the  like  excuse. 
Should  it  be  asked  what  are  the  misfortunes  of  an  individual  to  a 
Court  ?  The  answer  of  a  Court,  as  well  as  an  individual,  if  left 
to  me,  should  be  in  the  words  of  Terence,  '  homo  sum ;  humani  nil 
a  me  alienum  puto,'  but  a  truce  with  this  disagreeable  subject. 

"Am  I  nevermore  to  have  a  letter  from  you?  Why  the  devil 
don't  you  write?  But,  I  suppose  you  are  always  in  the  moon,  or 
some  of  the  planetary  regions.  I  mean  you  are  there  in  idea ; 
and,  unless  you  mend,  you  shall  have  my  consent  to  be  there 
de  facto;  at  least  during  the  vacations  of  the  Court  and  Assem- 
bly. If  your  spirit  is  too  elevated  to  advert  to  sublunary  sub- 
jects, depute  my  friend,  Mrs.  Page,  to  support  your  corre- 
spondences. Methinks  I  should,  with  wonderful  pleasure,  open 
and  peruse  a  letter  written  by  so  fair  and  (what  is  better)  so 
friendly  hands.     .  ." 

The  " Belinda,"  " Campana-in-die,"  or  " Adnileb"  of 
whom  Mr.  Jefferson  raves  in  these  strange  letters,  was 
Miss  Rebecca  Burwell,  whom  he  seemed  to  want  to 
marry  at  a  convenient  season.  She  evidently  had  her 
own  notions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  intentions,  and  yet 
he  appeared  greatly  surprised  to  see  her  slipping  into 
more  earnest,  if  not  more  honorable,  hands. 
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CHAPTER  IV- 

MR.  JEFFERSON   AS   A  LAWYER— MONTICELLO— BEGINS   HIS 
POLITICAL  CAREER— VIRGINIA  AND  MASSACHUSETTS. 

AFTER  leaving  college  ungraduated  Mr.  Jefferson 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law  under  George 
Wythe,  afterwards  distinguished  as  a  lawyer  and 
patriot.  He  spent  five  years  in  preparation,  and  finally 
was  admitted  to  practice  and  opened  his  office  at  Will- 
iamsburg in  1767.  He  made  his  home  at  the  paternal 
estate,  and  continued  his  profession  with  considerable 
success  until  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  is  said,  that  after  the  first  year  the  amount 
of  profit  on  his  business  reached  an  average  of  three 
thousand  dollars  annually,  although  the  fees  charged 
were  exceedingly  low,  and  like  John  Adams  and  most 
of  the  hard-working  lawyers  of  that  time,  he  did  a 
great  deal  of  labor  for  little  or  no  pay.  He  kept  a 
record  of  all  his  causes,  fees  obtained,  and  other  things 
relating  to  his  business,  as  he  did  not  do,  unfortu- 
nately, at  a  later  period,  to  any  great  extent,  of  the 
really  great  historic  events  with  which  he  was  iden- 
tified. It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Jefferson  rose  to 
much  distinction  in  his  profession,  and  it  will  hardly 
be  maintained  that  he  was  one  of  the  great  lawyers  of 
Virginia,  or  of  the  country,  although  he  had  a  very 
reputable  practice,  which  embraced  clients  in  England. 
But  he  wanted  the  most  important   element  in   the 
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make-up  of  a  popular  lawyer,  the  ability  for  public 
speaking.  He  could  not  make  a  speech.  His  voice 
would  siuk  downwards  instead  of  rise  out  of  his 
throat.  No  man  should  expect  success  as  a  lawyer, 
who  can  not  clearly,  systematically,  and  otherwise  sat- 
isfactorily present  his  views  before  any  court. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  only  not  an  orator,  like  Jay, 
Adams,  Henry,  Rutledge,  Lee,  and  Davie,  but  he  was 
not  even  an  average  talker.  His  strength  was  in  an- 
other direction,  as  a  lawyer.  In  legal  learning  he  took 
a  rank  well  to  the  front,  compared  with  the  men  of 
this  country  and  Europe.  His  researches  were  ex- 
tensive, and  few  of  his  profession  prepared  the  way  to 
success  with  more  minuteness  and  ability.  Few  law- 
yers of  his  day,  even  among  those  who  obtained  a  lit- 
erary education  in  Europe,  were  as  thorough  and  schol- 
arly in  their  attainments  as  Mr.  Jefferson.  In  his 
school-boy  days  he  may  have  preferred  a  horse-race  to 
the  study  of  Coke,  but  in  riper  years,  not  George 
Wythe,  James  Madison,  Peyton  or  Edmund  Randolph, 
or  any  lawyer,  was  more  cunning  in  legal  learning,  or 
more  ready  and  able  in  written  opinions  and  defenses. 
Not  as  a  great  law-practitioner,  however,  is  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son known  to  fame.  His  legal  learning,  in  some  sense, 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  more  successful  exertion  of 
other  characteristics.  It  was  in  what  John  Adams 
termed  the  "  divine  science  of  politics  "  that  he  made 
a  world-wide  and  immortal  reputation,  and  stands  not 
only  among  the  first  men  of  this  country,  but  doubt- 
lessly also  among  the  very  few  who  can  justly  be 
designated  statesmen. 

While  he  was  a  student  of  law  at  Williamsburg  the 
disputes  began  with  England,  which  led  to  war  with 
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the  Colonies  and  their  final  independence  as  a  nation; 
and  a  few  bold  spirits  in  Virginia  had,  with  Massachu- 
setts, started  the  invincible  tide  in  the  affairs  of  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Jefferson  could  not  have  been  an  aristocrat, 
although  he  had  it  in  his  nature  to  be  arbitrary  and 
despotic,  notwithstanding  all  his  apparent  tolerance  and 
good  humor.  He  naturally  took  his  place  among  the 
true  Whigs  of  the  Colony,  and  it  was  probably  an  in- 
centive to  his  feelings  to  think  that  many  of  his  aris- 
tocratic relatives  were  opposed  to  his  principles.  It 
was  as  much  a  matter  of  course  for  a  man  of  his  traits 
to  take  the  independent  and  extreme  popular  side  as  it 
was  that  there  should  appear  divisions  upon  the  great 
issues  among  members  of  the  same  family.  It  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  relatives  (a  matter  of  no  mo- 
ment, more  than  with  strangers),  and  even  members 
of  the  same  family  circle,  to  take  opposite  sides  in  the 
Revolution. 

But  affairs  had  not  yet  reached  a  crisis  in  the 
progress  of  events,  and  as  yet  Mr.  Jefferson  little  more 
than  stood  on ,  the  side  of  the  friends  of  America,  giv- 
ing his  attention  mainly  to  his  professional  and  other 
interests. 

From  the  time  of  entering  into  active  life  he  kept  a 
very  careful  account,  day  by  day,  of  all  operations  con- 
nected with  his  farm,  profession,  and  public  positions, 
and  especially  as  related  to  expenses.  His  minuteness 
and  care  in  this  matter,  while  displaying  his  regular 
and  exact  habits,  were  not  different  from  the  course 
pursued  by  the  greatest  number  of  other  men  who 
have 'done  any  thing  of  the  kind.  These  records,  as 
generally  kept,  are  more  matters  of  ridicule  than  oth- 
erwise.    It  is  wonderful  that  reasonable  men  can  think 
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that  they  are  either  advancing  their  own  reputation, 
or  serving  human  society  by  telling  in  their  so-called 
life-memoranda,  of  the  time  of  their  rising,  going  to 
bed,  of  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  the  singing  of 
birds,  the  state  of  the  mercury,  and  the  prospects 
of  the  weather.  Mr.  Jefferson's  account-books  were 
for  many  years  loaded,  even  during  his  Presidency, 
with  this  useless  matter,  like  those  of  Washington,  and 
most  other  mainly  otherwise  interesting  characters. 
They  almost  always  start  their  diaries  as  meteorolo- 
gists, and  until  some  great  burden  of  life  wakes  them 
up  to  portray  a  deed  that  is  worthy,  it  does  not  occur 
to  them  that  the  usual  entry,  "  Arose  at  5  o'clock  this 
morning,  weather  gloomy  and  cold,  mercury  stood  at 
40°  Farenheit,  am  feeling  unwell,  had  expected  to  see 
better  weather,"  is  not  of  much  consequence,  either 
here  or  hereafter.  This  is  the  usual  tenor  and  strength 
of  these  considerate  and  high-toned  chronicles !  SeL 
dom  is  the  explorer  startled  by  such  elevation  and 
beauty  as  the  following  :  "  On  the  fifth  day  of  the 
moon,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  my  forefath- 
ers, I  always  kept  holy,  after  having  washed  myself, 
and  offered  up  my  morning  devotions,  I  ascended  the 
high  hills  of  Bagdad,  in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  meditation  and  prayer." 

Although  much  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  time,  throughout 
his  life,  seemed  to  be  spent  in  trifling  ways,  and  in 
making  the  most  inconsistent  and  worthless  records, 
yet  some  of  his  garden  and  farm  statistics  are  not 
without  real  value,  and  are  interesting  especially  as 
showing  his  attention  to  these  pursuits  and  a  close 
criticism  and  knowledge  of  their  management. 

In    1770,   the    Jefferson   home   of   Shadwell    was 
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burned,  and  with  it  all  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  books,  ac- 
counts, letters,  and  early  writings  of  every  kind.  He 
then  built  a  house  on  the  same  estate  on  a  spur  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
common  level,  and  called  it  "  Monticello,"  in  which  he 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  life,  improving  and  orna- 
menting to  his  taste,  and  from  this  hospitable  but 
strangely  pretentious  and  hardly  democratic  retreat,  in 
sight  of  Charlottesville,  he  could  any  winter,  with  a 
view  to  benefiting  the  rest  of  the  world,  make  the 
cheerful  and  instructive  entry  in  one  of  his  farm- 
books,  that,  "  this  morning  the  northern  part  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  is  white  with  snow." 

But  Mr.  Jefferson  was  always  a  hard  student  and 
a  subtle  thinker,  and  the  things  to  which  he  seemed 
to  be  stooping,  while  adding  nothing  to  his  intellectual 
reputation,  certainly  did  not  take  any  thing  from  his 
character  as  a  close  observer,  and  as  possessing  the 
virtue  of  universal  sympathy  and  interest  with  all 
things  surrounding  him.  He  possessed  in  a  high  de- 
gree, the  admirable  faculty  of  adapting  himself  to  the 
condition  of  all  men ;  and  nothing  promoted  this  dis- 
position more  than  his  attention  to  small  things. 

In  his  "  Eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,"  William 
Wirt,  who  was  quite  apt  to  overestimate  some  things, 
but  who,  it  must  be  admitted,  knew  Mr.  Jefferson  well, 
makes  this  statement  touching  his  qualities  as  a  law- 
yer, and  in  a  few  other  interesting  particulars  : — 

"  It  has  been  thought  that  Mr.  Jefferson  made  no  figure  at  the 
bar;  but  the  case  was  far  otherwise.  There  are  still  extant,  in  his 
own  fair  and  neat  hand,  in  the  manner  of  his  master,  a  number 
of  arguments  which  were  delivered  by  him  at  the  bar,  upon  some 
of  the  most  intricate  questions  of  the  law,  which,  if  they  shall  ever 
see  the  light,  will  vindicate  his  claim  to  the  first  honors  of  his  pro- 
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fession.  It  is  true,  he  was  not  distinguished  in  popular  debate. 
Why  he  was  not  so,  has  often  been  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  his  eloquence  on  paper,  and  heard  it  in  conversation. 
He  had  all  the  attributes  of  the  mind,  and  the  heart,  and  the  soul, 
which  are  essential  to  eloquence  of  the  highest  order.  The  only 
defect  was  a  physical  one :  he  wanted  volume  and  compass  of  voice 
for  a  large  deliberative  assembly  ;  and  his  voice,  from  the  excess 
of  his  sensibility,  instead  of  rising  with  his  feelings  and  concep- 
tions, sank  under  their  pressure,  and  became  guttural  and  inartic- 
ulate. The  consciousness  of  this  infirmity  repressed  any  attempt  in 
a  large  body  in  which  he  knew  he  must  fail.  But  his  voice  was  all- 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  judicial  debate;  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that,  if  the  service  of  his  country  had  not  called  him 
away  so  soon  from  his  profession,  his  fame  as  a  lawyer  would  now 
have  stood  upon  the  same  distinguished  ground  which  he  confess- 
edly occupies  as  a  statesman,  an  author,  and  a  scholar. 

"At  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  appearance,  the  society  of 
Virginia  was  much  diversified,  and  reflected  pretty  distinctly  an 
image  of  that  of  England.  There  was,  first,  the  landed  aristoc- 
racy, shadowing  forth  the  order  of  English  nobility;  then  the 
sturdy  yeomanry,  common  to  them  both  ;  and  last  a  fcecvlum  of 
beings,  as  they  were  called  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  corresponding  with 
the  mass  of  the  English  plebeians. 

"  Mr.  Jefferson,  by  birth,  belonged  to  the  aristocracy ;  but  the 
idle  and  voluptuous  life  which  marked  that  order  had  no  charms 
for  a  mind  like  his.  He  relished  better  the  strong,  unsophisticated, 
and  racy  character  of  the  yeomanry,  and  attached  himself,  of 
choice,  to  that  body.  He  was  a  republican  and  a  philanthropist, 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  his  character.  He  read  with  a  sort  of 
poetic  illusion,  which  identified  him  with  every  scene  that  his 
author  spread  before  him.  Enraptured  with  the" brighter  ages  of 
republican  Greece  and  Rome,  he  had  followed  with  an  aching  heart 
the  march  of  history  which  had  told  him  of  the  desolation  of  those 
fairest  portions  of  the  earth  ;  aud  had  read,  with  dismay  and  in- 
dignation, of  that  swarm  of  monarchies,  the  progeny  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian hive,  under  which  genius  and  liberty  were  now  everywhere 
crushed.  He  loved  his  own  country  with  a  passion  not  less  intense, 
deep,  and  holy,  than  that  of  his  great  compatriot  (John  Adams)  ; 
and  with  this  love  he  combined  an  expanded  philanthropy  which 
encircled  the  globe.  From  the  working  of  the  strong  energies 
within  him,  there  arose  an  early  vision,  too,  which  cheered  his 
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youth  and  accompanied  him  through  life,  the  vision  of  emancipated 
man  throughout  the  world." 

Mr.  Jefferson  began  his  political  career  in  1769,  as 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  He 
was  at  once  placed  on  important  committees,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  present  when  Governor  Bote- 
tourt dissolved  the  House,  and  also  to  sign  the  contract 
in  the  famous  club  or  assembly  room  at  the  Raleigh 
Hotel,  for  refraining  from  the  use  or  purchase  of  certain 
English  goods.  The  most  noteworthy  act  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's first  session  in  the  House  was  his  introducing  a 
bill  making  it  lawful  for  a  Virginian  to  free  his  negroes. 
This  affair  began  to  set  forth  the  bold  and  independent 
character  of  the  new  element  in  Virginia  politics.  The 
manly  proposition  was,  of  course,  received  Unfavorably  - 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  chosen  to  the  new  Assembly,  and 
from  this  date  his  name  was  not  only  prominent  in 
most  measures  of  the  colonists  in  reference  to  the 
parent  country  during  the  long  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence ;  but  was  also  identified  with  most  great  events 
of  his  State  for  half  a  century. 

In  January,  1772,  he  was  married  to  the  widow, 
Martha  Skelton,  daughter  of  John  Wayles,  and  with 
her  had  his  fortune  considerably  enlarged.  He  inher- 
ited nineteen  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  by  his  own 
labors,  from  time  to  time  added  enough  to  swell  his 
estate  at  Monticello  to  four  or  five  thousand  acres.  He 
also  inherited  thirty  or  more  slaves. 

He  was  not  a  successful  farmer,  and  was  somewhat 
given  to  fancy  and  impracticable  schemes  of  improve- 
ment and  speculation.  One  thing  stands  out  above  all 
others  in  his  tastes  throughout  life,  his  fondness  for 
horses.     He  was  a  superb  horseman,  and  was  devoted 
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to  his  horses  with  a  kind  of  fastidiousness  which  he 
hardly  exhibited  in  any  other  direction.  For  his  owa 
use  he  kept  the  Virginia  race  stock,  and  would  ride  no 
other.  And  although  he  was  not  a  "  turf-man,"  he 
was,  in  his  younger  days,  attached  to  the  race-course, 
and  even  as  President  of  the  United  States,  he  was  not 
unfrequently  to  be  seen  looking  on  at  the  races.  Some 
of  the  finest  horses  in  Virginia  he  owned  himself,  and 
rode  and  controlled  them  absolutely  to  within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  death.  He  conquered  them  by  the  whip 
and  by  the  display  of  his  fierce  overpowering  strength, 
not  unfrequently  falling  into  torrents  of  rage  and  ill- 
temper  in  their  management.  Mr.  Randall,  his  most 
favorable  and  apologetic  historian,  says  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  so  finical  and  whimsical  that  he  would  hardly 
mount  a  horse  until  the  hair  on  the  animal's  body  was 
so  clean  and  well  polished  as  to  leave  no  stain  on  his 
handkerchief  from  rubbing. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  his  Colony 
in  the  movements  for  organized  resistance  to  England. 
The  act  of  Parliament  empowering  its  agents  to  send 
Americans  abroad  for  trial,  met  great  opposition  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  so  outspoken  were  the  Whigs  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses  in  their  proceedings  concerning  the  mat- 
ter as  to  cause  Lord  Dunmore,  the  Governor,  to  dis- 
solve that  body.  But  this  did  not  check  the  spirit  of 
opposition,  or  prevent  them  appointing  a  committee  to 
correspond  with  the  other  Colonies  on  the  subject,  with 
a  view  of  bringing  about  some  concerted  action,  per- 
haps looking  to  the  appointment  of  a  continental  con- 
gress to  take  charge  of  matters  of  general  interest  to 
the  Colonies.  Thus  it  was  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  a 
few  other  Virginians  supposed  that  to  them  was  due 
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the  credit  of  organizing  the  first  committee  of  corre- 
spondence and  setting  afoot  the  measures  leading  to 
the  Congress  of  1774.  Yet  this  is  probably  an  error, 
as  it  is  more  certainly  claimed  that  Massachusetts  had 
some  time  before  taken  the  same  steps,  although  no 
definite  or  extended  movement  had  been  made  to  carry 
out  the  designs  of  the  committee.  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia,  to  a  great  extent,  led  in  the  bold  measures 
in  the  early  state  of  the  quarrel  with  Great  Britain. 
The  quibbles  which  have  arisen  as  to  which  Colony 
took  the  precedence  have  been  unworthy  of  the  men 
who  carried  them  on.  The  feeling  against  England 
prevailed  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
and  noble  men  from  South  Carolina  to  Massachusetts 
Bay  rose  up  at  the  first  sign  of  general  action,  as  de- 
fenders of  the  American  cause ;  and  among  the  most 
determined  and  able  of  these  were  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Dabney  Carr.  Carr  was  a  pol- 
ished orator,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  expected  him  to  be  his 
own  mouth-piece  in  the  Assembly,  but  poor  Carr  died 
soon  after  his  entry  into  public  life,  and  probably  few 
more  worthy  and  able  young  lawyers  were  lost  at  the 
outset  of  the  great  struggle. 

In  July,  1774,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  again  elected  to 
the  House  of  Burgesses  from  Albemarle  County,  and 
also  to  the  State  Convention  which  had  been  or- 
dered by  the  previous,  dissolved  House,  with  instruc- 
tions to  uphold  the  most  radical  spirit  of  resistance  to 
any  aggressions  of  England  on  what  were  deemed  the 
rights  of  the  Colonies  ;  the  constituencies  going  so  far 
as  to  declare  that  Parliament  had  no  right  to  legislate 
for  the  Colonies  against  their  will,  and  that  they  would 
join    in    re-establishing   any    privileges   wrested    from 
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them.     Other    counties    had    proceeded   in   a   similar 
manner,  and  other  measures  had  been  pushed  forward 
for  putting  the  Colony  in  advance  with  Massachusetts. 
On  the  first   day   of  August  following,  the  Virginia 
Convention  met  at  Williamsburg,  but  Mr.  Jefferson  did 
not  attend  owing  to  a  sudden  attack  of  illness  on  the 
way.     He  had,  however,  drawn  up  instructions  which 
he   hoped   to  have  adopted  for  the  delegates  to    the 
Congress.    But  his  views  were  considered  too  advanced 
and  bold,  and  while  being  approved  by  many  members 
of   the    Convention,   were   not    adopted.     They   were 
printed,  by  order  of  the   Convention,  in  a  pamphlet, 
and    circulated    quite   largely,   several    editions    being 
issued   in   England   under   the   title  of   "  A  Summary 
View  of   the   Rights  of  British  America."     The  Con- 
vention appointed  seven  delegates  :  Peyton  Randolph, 
one  of  Virginia's  most  courtly  and  able  men  ;  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  a  fine  orator;   George  Washington;  Pat- 
rick Henry,  a  representative  of  the  people,  a  lazy  man, 
but  a  bold-spirited  patriot  when  aroused,  and  possessed 
of  a  sort  of  resistless,  wild  eloquence  ;  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, Edmund  Pendleton,  and  Richard  Bland,  the  lat- 
ter said  to  be  a  better  writer  than  Jefferson.     This  was 
probably  the  finest  body  of  men  who  have  ever  repre- 
sented Virginia  in  the  Congress  of  the  Nation,  and  one 
of  its   number,  Peyton   Randolph,  had   the   honor  of 
being  chosen  the  first  President  of  the  Congress.     The 
first  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  September  4,  1774. 
There  had,  however,  been  a  general  convention  at  Al- 
bany, New  York,  in  1754,  and  in  New  York  City  in 
1765.     These  need  not  be  taken  into  the  count,  as  the 
Congress  of  1774  was  the  beginning  of  the  regularly 
organized    legislative    body    of    the    country.      These 
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points  are  presented  in  full  in  the  preceding  volume 
of  this  work. 

In  January,  1775,  Virginia  held  her  first  elections 
for  Committes  of  Safety,  the  name  given  to  the  local 
bodies  having  charge  of  all  affairs  of  any  public  im- 
portance in  the  Colony,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  committee  in  Albemarle  County,  «by 
the  highest  vote  cast.  He  was  also  again  elected  to 
the  Colonial  Convention,  and  met  with  that  body  at  its 
second  session  in  March,  1775.  At  this  Convention 
was  made  Patrick  Henry's  celebrated  war  speech, 
which  gave  an  impetus  to  the  spirit  of  resistance 
throughout  the  Colonies,  and  which  was  followed  by  a 
resolution  from  Mr.  Henry  for  arming  and  preparing 
for  defense.  This  bold  movement  was  supported  by 
Jefferson,  Richard  H.  Lee,  and  others,  and  a  committee, 
composed  of  Jefferson,  Washington,  Lee,  Nicholas, 
Pendleton,  Harrison,  and  Henry  appointed  to  carry  out 
its  measures.  At  this  Convention,  too,  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Peyton  Randolph  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  in  case  that  individual  should  be 
called  to  preside  in  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

Constant  clashing  now  occurred  between  the  royal 
governor  and  the  representatives  of  the  people ;  and 
v  once,  by  order  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  for  his  county,  the  militia  were  called 
out  on  account  of  the  seizure  of  the  public  war  stores 
by  a  British  war  vessel  at  Williamsburg,  as  were  the 
militia  of  other  counties,  and  finally,  after  repeated 
difficulties  with  the  king's  agents,  Governor  Dunmore 
withdrew  to  an  armed  ship  in  the  James,  and  the 
House  of  Burgesses  and  the  royal  government  ceased 
to  exist  in  Virginia,  in  June,  1775. 
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The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  Auto- 
biography will  add  some  interest  to  this  chapter : — 

"In  1769,  I  became  a  member  of  the  legislature  by  the  choice 
of  the  county  in  which  I  live,  and  so  continued  until  it  was  closed 
by  the  Eevolution.  I  made  one  effort  in  that  body  for  the  per- 
mission of  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  which  was  rejected ;  and, 
indeed,  during  the  regal  government,  nothing  liberal  could  expect 
success.  Our  minds  were  circumscribed  within  narrow  limits,  by 
an  habitual  belief  that  it  was  our  duty  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
mother  country  in  all  matters  of  government,  to  direct  all  our 
labors  in  subservience  to  her  interests,  and  even  to  observe  a  big- 
oted intolerance  for  all  religions  but  hers.  The  difficulties  with 
our  representatives  were  of  habit  and  despair ;  not  of  reflection 
and  conviction.  Experience  soon  proved  that  they  could  bring 
their  minds  to  rights,  on  the  first  summons  of  their  attention. 
But,  the  King's  Council,  which  acted  as  another  house  of  legisla- 
ture, held  their  places  at  will,  and  were  in  most  humble  obedience 
to  that  will.  The  Governor,  too,  who  had  a  negative  on  our 
laws,  held  by  the  same  tenure,  and  with  still  greater  devotedness 
to  it ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  Eoyal  negative  closed  the  last  door 
to  every  hope  of  amelioration." 

"Nothing  of  particular  excitement  occurring  for  a  consider- 
able time,  our  countrymen  seemed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility to  our  situation ;  the  duty  on  tea,  not  yet  repealed,  and  the 
declaratory  act  of  a  right  in  the  British  Parliament  to  bind  us  by 
their  laws  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  still  suspended  over  us.  But 
a  court  of  inquiry  held  in  Ehode  Island  in  1762,  with  a  power  to 
send  persons  to  England  to  be  tried  for  offenses  committed  here, 
was  considered,  at  our  session  of  the  spring  of  1773,  as  demand- 
ing attention.  Not  thinking  our  old  and  leading  members  up  to 
the  point  of  forwardness  and  zeal  which  the  times  required,  Mr, 
Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Francis  L.  Lee,  Mr.  Carr,  and  my- 
self agreed  to  meet  in  the  evening,  in  a  private  room  of  the  Ral- 
eigh, to  consult  on  the  state  of  things.  There  may  have  been  a 
member  or  two  more  whom  I  do  not  recollect.  "We  were  all  sen- 
sible that  the  most  urgent  of  all  measures  was  that  of  coming  to 
an  understanding  with  all  the  other  Colonies,  to  consider  the 
British  claims  as  a  common  cause  to  all,  and  to  produce  a  unity 
of  action ;  and  for  this  purpose,  that  a  committee  of  correspond- 
ence in  each  Colony  would  be  the  best  instrument  for  intercom- 
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munication ;  and  that  their  first  measure  would  probably  be  to 
propose  a  meeting  of  deputies  from  every  Colony,  at  some  central 
place,  who  should  be  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  measures 
which  should  be  taken  by  all.  We,  therefore,  drew  up  the  reso- 
lutions which  may  be  seen  in  Wirt,  page  87.  The  consulting 
members  proposed  to  me  to  move  them,  but  I  urged  that  it  should 
be  done  by  Mr.  Carr,  my  friend  and  brother-in-law,  then  a  new 
member,  to  whom  I  wished  an  opportunity  should  be  given  of 
making  known  to  the  House  his  great  worth  and  talents.  It  was 
so  agreed;  he  moved  them,  they  were  agreed  to  nem.  con.,  and  a 
committee  of  correspondence  appointed,  of  whom  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, the  Speaker,  was  chairman.  The  Governor  (then  Lord 
Dunmore)  dissolved  us,  but  the  committee  met  next  day,  prepared 
a  circular  letter  to  the  Speakers  of  the  other  Colonies,  inclosing  to 
each  a  copy  of  the  resolutions,  and  left  in  charge  with  their  chair- 
man to  forward  them  by  expresses." 

.  As  to  the  origin  of  these  intercolonial  committees 
of  correspondence  some  particulars  may  be  found  in 
the  next  preceding  volume  of  this  work,  and  in  another 
chapter  of  this  volume  Mr.  Jefferson's  views  are 
further  displayed  on  the  same  subject.  The  interest 
in  this  and  several  other  points  of  honor  connected 
with  Revolutionary  matters  must  be  very  weak  at  this 
late  date ;  and,  perhaps,  after  all  has  been  said  and 
done  that  can  well  be,  some  doubts  may  still  remain 
as  to  their  historic  accuracy.  In  the  preceding  vol- 
umes of  this  work  some  attempt  was  made  to  arrive  at 
a  just  distribution  of  some  of  these  small  affairs,  and 
especially  as  to  the  formulation  of  the  American 
theory  of  no  taxation  by  the  British  Parliament  with- 
out representation.  Mr.  Jefferson  lays  down  a  good 
rule,  in  the  absence  of  better  evidence,  for  settling 
many  of  these  not  very  important  matters,  that  is,  a 
community  which  was  first  visited  by  an  evil  had,  per- 
haps, first  laid  itself  liable,  and  was,  of  necessity,  first 
to  resist.     Thus  it  happened  that  Massachusetts  drew 
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British  wrath  upon  herself  long  before  the  war  stage 
was  reached,  and  in  that  State  was  heard  the  first 
crash  at  arms.  But  more  then  a  century  before  the 
Revolution,  when  England  had  proposed  the  regulation 
of  American  affairs  in  a  navigation  act  and  otherwise, 
the  plea  had  been  set  up  against  her  right  to  do  so  in 
Colonies  not  represented  in  the  legislature.  This  was 
an  old,  old  dogma,  in  fact,  latent  only  because  there 
was  no  occasion  for  its  manifestation.  But,  however 
poorly  or  well  founded  it  was,  it  served  a  vast  purpose 
in  the  moral  forces  of  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  as  follows  concerning  the  po- 
sition he  himself  assumed  before  the  convention  called 
to  appoint  delegates  to  the  first  Congress  : — 

"  Being  elected  for  my  own  county,  I  prepared  a  draught  of 
instructions  to  be  given  to  the  delegates  whom  we  should  send  to 
the  Congress,  which  I  meant  to  propose  at  our  meeting.  In  this 
I  took  the  ground  that,  from  the  beginning,  I  had  thought  the 
only  one  orthodox  or  tenable,  which  was,  that  the  relation  between 
Great  Britain  and  these  Colonies  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
England  and  Scotland,  after  the  accession  of  James,  and  until  the 
union,  and  the  same  as  her  present  relations  with  Hanover,  having 
the  same  executive  chief,  but  no  other  necessary  political  connec- 
tion ;  and  that  our  emigration  from  England  to  this  country  gave 
her  no  more  rights  over  us,  than  the  emigration  of  the  Danes  and 
Saxons  gave  to  the  present  authorities  of  the  mother  country,  over 
England.  In  this  doctrine,  however,  I  had  never  been  able  to  get 
any  one  to  agree  with  me  but  Mr.  Wythe.  He  concurred  in  it 
from  the  first  dawn  of  the  question,  '  What  was  the  political  rela- 
tion between  us  and  England?'  Our  other  patriots,  Randolph, 
the  Lees,  Nicholas,  Pendleton,  stopped  at  the  half-way  house  of 
John  Dickinson,  who  admitted  that  England  had  a  right  to  regu- 
'  late  our  commerce,  and  to  lay  duties  on  it  for  the  purpose  of  reg- 
ulation, but  not  of  raising  revenue.  But  for  this  ground  there 
was  no  foundation  in  compact,  in  any  acknowledged  principles  of 
colonization,  nor  in  reason ;  expatriation  being  a  natural  right,  and 
acted  on  as  such,  by  all  nations,  in  all  ages. 
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"I  set  out  for  Williamsburg  some  days  before  that  appointed 
for  our  meeting,  but  was  taken  ill  of  a  dysentery  on  the  road,  and 
was  unable  to  proceed.  I  sent  on,  therefore,  to  Williamsburg, 
two  copies  of  my  draught,  the  one  under  cover  to  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, who  I  knew  would  be  in  the  chair  of  the  convention,  the 
other  to  Patrick  Henry.  Whether  Mr.  Henry  disapproved  the 
ground  taken,  or  was  too  lazy  to  read  it  (for  he  was  the  laziest 
man  in  reading  I  ever  knew),  I  never  learned  ;  but  he  communi- 
cated it  to  nobody.  Peyton  Randolph  informed  the  convention  he 
had  received  such"  a  paper  from  a,  member,  prevented  by  sickness 
from  offering  it  in  his  place,  and  he  laid  it  on  the  table  for  perusal. 
It  was  read  generally  by  the  members,  approved  by  many,  though 
thought  too  bold  for  the  present  state  of  things ;  but  they  printed 
it  in  pamphlet  form  under  the  title  of  'A  Summary  View  of  the 
Rights  of  British  America.'  It  found  its  way  to  England,  was 
taken  up  by  the  opposition,  interpolated  a  little  by  Mr.  Burke  so 
as  to  make  it  answer  opposition  purposes,  in  that  form  ran  rapidly 
through  several  editions.  This  information  I  had  from  Parson  Hurt, 
who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  in  London,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
receive  clerical  orders ;  and  I  was  informed  afterwards  by  Peyton 
Randolph,  that  it  had  procured  me  the  honor  of  having  my  name 
inserted  in  a  long  list  of  proscriptions,  enrolled  in  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder commenced  in  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  sup- 
pressed in  embryo  by  the  hasty  steps  of  events,  which  warned 
them  to  be  a  little  cautious.  Montague,  agent  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses  in  England,  made  extracts  from  the  bill,  copied  the 
names,  and  sent  them  to  Peyton  Randolph.  The  names,  I  think, 
were  about  twenty,  which  he  repeated  to  me,  but  I  recollect  those 
only  of  Hancock,  the  two  Adamses,  Peyton  Randolph  himself, 
Patrick  Henry,  and  myself." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MR.  JEFFERSON  IN  THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS— DECLA- 
RATION OF  INDEPENDENCE— ADAMS  AND  JEFFERSON. 

ON  the  21st  of  June,  1775,  Mr.  Jefferson  took  his 
seat  in  the,  Congress  at  its  second  session.  He 
traveled  to  Philadelphia  in  a  phaeton,  and  had  with 
him  two  extra  horses.  His  entrance  into  the  Congress 
was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  advanced  friends  of 
the  country,  as  his  reputation  as  a  bold  and  able  writer 
had  preceded  him,  and  his  answer  written  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses  to  the  proposition  of  Lord 
North  for  reconciliation,  now  for  the  first  time  seen  by 
the  leaders  in  other  Colonies,  further  promoted  the 
favorable  impression  of  him ;  and  besides  his  ability  as 
a  writer,  he  was  full  of  patriotism  and  energy,  and 
was  ready  for  any  decisive  action,  all  of  which  were 
elements,  the  determined  and  far-seeing  men  of  that 
body  were  overjoyed  to  bring  into  its  deliberations. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Jefferson  entered  the  Congress,  he 
was  appointed,  with  John  Dickinson,  as  an  additional 
member  of  the  committee  on  the  causes  leading  to  the 
war  on  the  part  of  America,  and  although  the  report 
made  and  adopted  by  the  Congress  was  accredited  to 
Mr.  Dickinson,  a  few  of  its  clauses  were  written  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  those,  doubtlessly,  gave  the  report 
its  popularity  in  the  country  at  the  time.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's entire  draft  had  been  rejected   by  Dickinson  as 
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being  too  revolutionary.  Mr.  Jefferson  also  drew  up 
the  answer  of  the  Congress  to  the  "  Conciliatory  Propo- 
sition" of  the  British  Ministry.  His  preparation  of 
the  reply  to  Lord  North,  from  Virginia,  no  doubt  led, 
mainly,  to  his  selection  for  that  purpose,  by  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Congress,  consisting 
of  himself,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee.  On  the  first  day  of  August,  after  a 
short  and  temporizing  session,  the  Congress  adjourned, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  returned  home.  The  Virginia  Con- 
vention again  elected  him  as  a  delegate  to  the  Congress, 
with  Peyton  Randolph,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  George  Wythe,  and  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee. 
After  a  short  vacation  the  Congress  again  assembled, 
and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  no  answer  would  be 
made  to  the  second  humble  appeal  to  the  King,  the 
subject  of  independence  began  openly  to  be  avowed. 
The  most  radical  republicans  had  hardly  more  than 
dreamt  of  this  step  yet,  and  certainly  little  had  been 
said  openly  concerning  it.  The  great  mass  of  patriots 
had  aimed  at  no  more  than  the  re-establishment  of  the 
independence  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  under  the 
British  government.  It  is  apparent  that  even  after  the 
battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  many  earnest  men  believed 
reconciliation  admissible,  and  only  wished  redress  of 
wrongs,  not  separation. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
written  in  the  fall  of  1775,  to  John  Randolph,  will 
show  his  sentiments  at  this  time  : — 

"  I  am  sorry  the  situation  of  our  country  should  render  it  not 
eligible  to  you  to  remain  longer  in  it.  I  hope  the  returning  wis- 
dom of  Great  Britain  will,  erelong,  put  an  end  to  this  unnatural 
contest.     There  may  be  people  to  whose  tempers  and  dispositions 
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contention  is  pleasing,  and  who,  therefore,  wish  a  continuance  of 
confusion,  but  to  me  it  is  of  all  states  but  one,  the  most  horrid. 
My  first  wish  is  a  restoration  of  our  just  rights ;  my  second,  a  re- 
turn of  the  happy  period,  when,  consistently  with  duty,  I  may 
withdraw  myself  totally  from  the  public  stage,  and  pass  the  rest 
of  my  days  in  domestic  ease  and  tranquillity,  banishing  every  de- 
sire of  ever  hearing  what  passes  in  the  world.  I  think  it  must 
be  evident  to  yourself,  that  the  Ministry  have  been  deceived  by 
their  officers  on  this  side  of  the  water,  who  (for  what  purpose  I 
can  not  tell)  have  constantly  represented  the  American  opposition 
as  that  of  a  small  faction,  in  which  the  body  of  the  people  took 
little  part.  This,  you  can  inform  them,  of  your  own  knowledge, 
is  untrue.  They  have  taken  it  into  their  heads,  too,  that  we  are 
cowards,  and  shall  surrender  at  discretion  to  an  armed  force.  The 
past  and  future  operations  of  the  war  must  undeceive  them  on 
that  head.  I  observe,  they  pronounced  in  the  last  Parliament, 
that  the  Congress  of  1774  did  not  mean  to  insist  rigorously  on 
the  terms  they  held  out,  but  kept  something  in  reserve,  to  give 
up ;  and  in  fact  that  they  would  give  up  every  thing  but  the 
article  of  taxation.  Now,  the  truth  is  far  from  this,  as  I  can 
affirm,  and  put  my  honor  to  the  assertion.  Their  continuance  in 
this  error  may,  perhaps,  produce  very  ill  consequences.  The  Con- 
gress stated  the  lowest  terms  they  thought  possible  to  be  accepted, 
in  order  to  convince  the  world  they  were  not  unreasonable.  They 
gave  up  the  monopoly  and  regulation  of  trade,  and  all  acts  of 
Parliament  prior  to  1764,  leaving  to  British  generosity  to  render 
these,  at  some  future  time,  as  easy  to  America  as  the  interest  of 
Britain  would  admit.  But  this  was  before  blood  was  spilt.  I 
can  not  affirm,  but  have  reason  to  think,  these  terms  would  not 
now  be  accepted.  If,  indeed,  Great  Britain,  disjoined  from  her 
Colonies,  he  a  match  for  the  most  potent  nations  of  Europe,  with 
the  Colonies  thrown  into  their  scale,  they  may  go  on  securely.  But 
if  they  are  not  assured  of  this,  it  would  be  certainly  unwise,  by 
trying  the  event 'of  another  campaign,  to  risk  our  accepting  a  for- 
eign aid,  which,  perhaps,  may  not  be  obtainable,  but  on  condition 
of  everlasting  avulsion  from  Great  Britain.  This  would  be  thought 
a  hard  condition,  to  those  who  still  wish  for  reunion  with  their 
parent  country.  I  am  sincerely  one  of  those,  and  would  rather 
be  in  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  properly  limited,  than  on  any 
nation  on  earth,  or  than  on  no  nation.  But  I  am  one  of  those, 
too,  who  rather  than  submit  to  the  rights  of  legislating  for  us[ 
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assumed  by  the  British  Parliament,  and  which  late  experience  has 
shown  they  will  so  cruelly  exercise,  would  lend  my  hand  to  sink 
the  whole  Island  in  the  ocean." 

Again  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Randolph  in  November  of 

that  year  in  the  following  strain : — 

"  It  is  an  immense  misfortune  to  the  whole  empire,  to  have  a 
king  of  such  a  disposition  at  such  a  time.  We  are  told,  and  every 
thing  proves  it  true,  that  he  is  the  bitterest  enemy  we  have.  His 
Minister  is  able,  and  that  satisfies  me  that  ignorance  or  wicked- 
ness, somewhere,  controls  him.  In  an  earlier  part  of  this  contest, 
our  petitions  told  him,  that  from  our  king  there  was  but  one 
appeal.  The  admonition  was  despised,  and  that  appeal  forced 
upon  us.  To  undo  his  empire  he  had  but  one  more  truth  to 
learn ;  that,  after  Colonies  have  drawn  the  sword,  there  is  but  one 
step  more  they  can  take.  That  step  is  now  pressed  upon  us  by 
the  measures  adopted,  as  if  they  were  afraid  we  would  not  take  it. 
Believe  me,  dear  sir,  there  is  not  in  the  British  empire  a  man  who 
more  cordially  loves  a  union  with  Great  Britain  than  I  do.  But 
by  the  God  that  made  me,  I  will  cease  to  exist  before  I  yield  to 
a  connection  on  such  terms  as  the  British  Parliament  propose ; 
and  in  this,  I  think  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  America.  We 
want  neither  inducement  nor  power,  to  declare  and  assert  a  sepa- 
ration. It  is  will,  alone,  which  is  wanting,  and  that  is  growing 
apace  under  the  fostering  hand  of  our  king.  One  bloody  cam- 
paign will  probably  decide,  everlastingly,  our  future  course ;  and 
I  am  sorry  to  find  a  bloody  campaign  is  decided  on." 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  late  in  reaching  Philadelphia  in 
September,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  second 
daughter,  Jane  Randolph,  only  a  year  or  two  old.  But 
he  was  present  when  the  members  signed  an  agreement 
to  divulge  nothing,  especially  concerning  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  Congress,  without  leave,  or  nothing  de- 
signed to  be  kept  secret  in  that  body,  on  pain  of  ex- 
pulsion as  an  enemy  to  the  country.  Even  now  the 
Congress  expressed  its  desire  for  continued  union  with 
England  on  just  terms ;  and  when  the  Colonies  had 
been  declared  by  royal  proclamation  to  be  in  a  state 
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of  rebellion,  the  Congress  still,  in  apparent  sincerity, 
announced  its  devotion  to  the  British  government. 
The  circumstances  surrounding  affairs  in  America  gave 
the  aspect  of  insincerity  to  this  continued  profession 
of  attachment  to  the  parent  country ;  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  war,  and  the  persistent  deafness  of  the  king 
and  ministry  to  the  appeals  of  the  Colonies,  made  the 
appeals  and  professions  weak  and  futile.  Yet  it  is 
but  charity  to  say,  and  it  is  doubtlessly  true,  that 
there  were  not  many  of  the  more  bold  spirits  who 
would  not  have  preferred,  especially  during  the  first 
years  of  the  struggle,  permanent  union  with  Great 
Britain  on  the  old  basis  of  the  colonial  charters  and 
immunities  from  taxes  or  other  governmental  exac- 
tions, to  the  prospects  of  being  conquered  and  made 
subject  to  unheard-of  burdens,  or  of  falling  a  prey  to 
intolerable  and  unknown  misfortunes. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  Mr.  Jefferson  left  the 
Congress,  partly  by  reason  of  sickness  in  his  family, 
and  did  not  again  take  his  seat  until  the  middle  of 
May  in  the  following  year.  During  his  absence  events 
had  moved  forward  with  great  celerity,  and  the  prep- 
arations of  England  for  war,  and  her  avowed  determi- 
nation to  conquer  submission  to  her  will  left  no  alter- 
native but  to  fight,  as  Patrick  Henry  had  long  ago 
declared  that  the  Colonies  would  have  to  do.  England 
had  bought  the  service  of  a  large  body  of  German 
soldiers ;  Thomas  Paine  had  issued  his  pamphlet, 
"  Common  Sense,"  in  favor  of  the  American  cause, 
which  with  all  its  bad,  probably  did  as  much  to  arouse 
the  people  and  hasten  a  crisis  in  affairs  as  any  thing 
yet  published,  on  account  of  its  general  circulation  in 
this  country  and  France ;  many  of  the  Colonies  had 
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taken  steps  in  favor  of  separation,  and  some  of  them 
had  instructed  their  delegates  to  favor  independence. 
While  these  things  had  been  taking  place  during  Mr. 
Jefferson's  long  absence  at  home,  he  himself  had  not 
been  idle.  He  had  spent  much  of  his  time  in  raising 
funds  to  buy  powder  for  the  troops  of  his  own  Colony, 
and  for  the  Continental  army,  and  in  setting  up  matters 
for  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  State  Convention; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  influence  he  exerted 
in  the  session  of  that  body,  held  soon  after  his  depar- 
ture from  Philadelphia,  in  bringing  about  a  declaration 
in  favor  of  independence,  and  the  formation  of  the 
Virginia  State  government.  The  mere  fact  that  his 
name  does  not  appear,  does  not  materially  affect  the 
case,  as  the  most  important  measures  were  often 
brought  before  the  Convention  by  his  personal  friends, 
and  it  was  his  peculiar  pleasure  to  work,  while  others 
acted  on  his  suggestions,  nor  did  he  have,  apparently, 
any  care  as  to  who  received  the  honors,  if  the  objects 
were  accomplished.  At  all  events  he  did  not  then,  or 
greatly  in  after-life,  exhibit  much  regard  for  popular 
adulations.  Then,  too,  Mr.  Jefferson  recognized  his 
defect  as  a  public  speaker,  and  felt  his  strength  to  lie 
in  his  work  and  the  skill  of  his  pen.  Some  others 
of  the  Virginians  had  left  the  Congress  to  urge  for- 
ward matters  at  home,  and  one  or  two  of  them  actu- 
ally took  seats  in  the  Convention  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  its  spirit  and  acts  to  harmonize  with  the  prog- 
ress of  events.  Other  Colonies  had  called  home  some 
of  their  delegates,  or  they  had  been  sent  home  to  ed- 
ucate public  sentiment,  and  both  at  home  and  in  the 
Congress  every  effort  Was  put  forth  to  produce  har- 
monious and  decisive  action.     In  this  condition  were 
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affairs  when  Mr.  Jefferson  again  took  his  seat  in  the 
Congress,  May  13,  1776.  His  absence,  while  subserv- 
ing the  interests  of  the  country,  had  been  of  no  small 
benefit  to  him,  as  it  enabled  him  to  avoid  participation 
in  the  disreputable  display  of  partisan  and  other  ill- 
feelings  in  the  Congress  concerning  the  leadership  in 
its  proceedings,  and  as  to  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army. 

Mr.  Jefferson  took  very  little  interest  in  quarrels 
as  a  rule,  and  while  being  the  friend  of  Washington  as 
commander  of  the  army,  he  was  also  a  friend  of  all 
other  friends  of  the  cause,  although,  like  John  Dick- 
inson, they  may  not  have  agreed  with  him  as  to  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  England  and  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  While  it  is  likely  true,  as  was  main- 
tained by  some,  that  the  Virginians  wanted  to  sub- 
stitute Jefferson  for  R.  H.  Lee  in  prominence  in  the 
Congress,  although  Lee  was  an  orator,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  had  no  want  of  friendship  for  Lee,  or  any 
of  the  Virginia  patriots,  yet,  with  John  Adams,  he  did 
not  consider  Lee  as  great  an  orator  as  Rutledge.  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  too  far  in  advance  of  the  common  senti- 
ment of  opposition  to  find  himself  in  harmony  with 
many  of  the  friends  of  America  from  the  outset. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  declaration 
of  independence  was  composed  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  and 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  and  some  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  exact  mode  in  which  that  famous 
paper  was  written,  owing  to  the  contradictory  state- 
ments of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  only 
members  of  the  Committee  who  left  any  record  of 
the  matter. 
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Mr.  Adams  wrote  that  he  and  Jefferson  were 
appointed  a  sub-committee  to  draft  the  declaration,  and 
that  he  induced  Mr.  Jefferson,  by  several  reasons,  to 
write  the  paper  and  submit  it  to  him,  which  was  done, 
and  which  he  did  not  see  fit  to  change  in  any  way ;  and 
Mr.  Jefferson  stated  forty  years  afterwards  that  there 
was  no  sub-committee,  that  the  committee  of  the 
whole  selected  him  to  make  the  draft,  which  he  did 
in  his  lodgings  at  Graaf's,  the  bricklayer's,  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  he  submitted  it  to  Franklin  and 
Adams,  who  made  some  verbal  changes,  when  it  was 
submitted  to  the  Committee,  adopted,  underwent  some 
little  changes,  which  he  did  not  approve,  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  was  then  adopted.  The  discrepancies  in 
the  two  statements  are  not  very  material,  but  the  vivid 
description  given  by  Mr.  Adams  of  the  passage  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Jefferson  as  to  who  should  write 
the  paper,  and  as  to  the  steps  in  the  whole  affair,  can 
hardly  be  placed  to  the  account  of  his  volatile  imagi- 
nation. The  scene  which  he  represents  as  taking 
place  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  himself  might  have 
.occurred  before  the  whole  Committee,  and  not  in  a 
committee  of  two.  The  point  is  of  very  little  moment, 
and  the  disputes  about  it  arc  hardly  sustainable  on  the 
statements  of  these  two  old  men,  made  so  lone  subse- 
quent  to  the  occurrence.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration,  and  Mr.  Adams 
defended  every  word  of  it,  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee  or  of  the  Congress  had  little  to  do  with  it, 
and  that  this  work  alone  would  entitle  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
the  everlasting  respect  of  his  countrymen. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1776,  nine  States,  by  their 
representatives  in  the  Congress,  adopted  the  Declara- 
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tion  of  Independence,  Pennsylvania  and  South  Caro- 
lina voting  against  it.  But  the  final  vote  being  with- 
held, on  the  following  day  South  Carolina  agreed  to 
stand  by  the  Declaration,  and  the  new  representatives 
of  Pennsylvania  coming  in,  that  State's  vote  was 
changed,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  New  York  and 
Delaware  were  brought  into  line,  and  their  delegates 
allowed  to  sign  the  instrument,  as  it  had  been  finally 
agreed  to  and  adopted  on  the  4th  of  July. 

Of  the  Pennsylvania  delegates,  John  Dickinson 
would  not  sign  the  Declaration,  and  not  until  the  20th 
did  that  State  send  in  her  new  members,  who  then 
added  their  names.  Robert  Morris,  who  had  been  ab- 
sent, was  allowed  to  put  his  name  at  the  head  of  the 
Pennsylvania  nine.  The  New  York  members  did  not 
sign  until  the  15th,  and  Dr.  Mat.  Thornton,  of  New 
Hampshire,  did  not  affix  his  name  until  the  4th  of  No- 
vember. Nor  did  Virginia's  large  delegation  of  seven 
all  sign  on  the  4th  of  July. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  as  presented  to 
the  Congress  contained  an  article  on  the  African  slave 
trade.  This  Congress  omitted,  greatly  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  its  author,  and  mainly  then  to  gratify 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  It  was  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — 

"He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself,  violat- 
ing its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a 
distant  people  who  never  offended  him,  captivating  and  carrying 
them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable 
death  in  their  transportation  thither.  This  piratical  warfare,  the 
opprobrium  of  infidel  powers,  is  theiwarfare  of  the  Christian  King 
of  Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a  market  where  men 
should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for 
suppressing  every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this 
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execrable  commerce.  And  that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might 
want  no  fact  of  distinguished  die,  he  is  now  exciting  those  very 
people  to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  and  to  purchase  that  liberty  of 
which  he  has  deprived  them,  by  murdering  the  people  on  whom 
he  also  intruded  them ;  thus  paying  off  former  crimes  committed 
against  the  liberties  of  one  people  with  crimes  which  he  urges 
them  to  commit  against  the  lives  of  another." 

Neither  did  this  nor  the  omissions  made  by  the 
Congress  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  original  draft  improve  it 
more  than  in  mere  verbal  corrections.  The  following 
is  the  Declaration  as  it  now  stands  in  the  history  of 
the  country: — 

Declaration  of-  Independence. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station,  to  which  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  of  nature's  God  entitle  'them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  Jhe 
pursuit  of  happiness;  that,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powres  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed  ;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its 
foundations  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such 
form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long 
established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ; 
and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more 
disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  them- 
selves by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But 
when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably 
the  same  ohject,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute 
despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  gov- 
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ernment,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security. 
Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  Colonies,  and  such 
is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former 
systems  of  government.  The  history  of  the  present  king  of  Great 
Britain,  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all 
having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny 
over  these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a 
candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and 
necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and 
pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operations  till  his 
assent  should  be  obtained ;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly 
neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of 
large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the 
right  of  representation  in  the  Legislature — a  right  inestimable  to 
them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual, 
uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  rec- 
ords, for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with 
his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  oppos- 
ing, with  manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

>  He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to 
cause  others  to  be  elected ;  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  inca- 
pable of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for 
their  exercise ;  the  State  remaining  in  the  mean  time,  exposed  to 


all  the  danger  of  invasion  from 


without,  and  convulsions  within. 


He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States; 
for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of 
foreigners;    refusing   to   pass    others   to   encourage    their    migra- 

onditions   of   new  appropriations 


tion    hither,   and   raising    the 
of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing 
his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure 
of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of   new  offices,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 
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He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies, 
without  the  consent  of  our  legislature. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and 
superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction 
foreign  to  our  constitutions,  and  acknowledged  by  our  laws ;  giv- 
ing his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  troops  upon  us; 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for 
any  murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of 
these  States; 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world ; 

For  imposing  taxes  without  our  consent ; 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial 
by  jury ; 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried  for  pretended 
offenses ; 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighbor- 
ing proviuce,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and 
enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example 
and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into 
these  Colonies; 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valu- 
able laws,  and  altering,  fundamentally,  the  powers  of  our  gov- 
ernments ; 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves 
invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his 
protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns, 
and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  merce- 
naries, to  complete  the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny, 
already  begun,  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely 
paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the 
head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the 
high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  execu- 
tioners of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their 
hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has  en- 
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deavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless 
Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished 
destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned  for  re- 
dress in  the  most  humble  terms  ;  our  repeated  petitions  have  been 
answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince,  whose  character  is 
thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be 
the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British  brethren. 
We  have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  made  by 
their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us. 
We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration 
and  settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice 
and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  our 
common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would  inev- 
itably interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  They,  too, 
have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  consanguinity.  We 
must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our 
separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  ene- 
mies in  war,  in  peace,  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA,  in  general  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  World  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
do,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these 
Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  That  these  United  Colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States  ; 
that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of 
Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved ;  and  that,  as 
free  and  independent  States,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do 
all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  States  may  of  right 
do.  And,  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

The  following  bold  song  was  written,  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  Dr.  Jonathan  Mitchell  Sewall,  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  was  published  about  the  time  inde- 
pendence was  declared  : — 
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On  Independence. 

Come  all  you  brave  soldiers,  both  valiant  and  free, 
It 's  for  Independence  we  all  now  agree ; 
Let  us  gird  on  our  swords,  and  prepare  to  defend, 
Our  liberty,  property,  ourselves,  and  our  friends. 

In  a  cause  that 's  so  righteous,  come  let  us  agree, 
And  from  hostile  invaders  set  America  free, 
The  cause  is  so  glorious  we  need  not  to  fear, 
But  from  merciless  tyrants  we'll  set  ourselves  clear. 

Heaven's  blessing  attending  us,  no  tyrant  shall  say, 
That  Americans  e'er  to  such  monsters  gave  way, 
But  fighting,  we  '11  die  in  America's  cause, 
Before  we'll  submit  to  tyrannical  laws. 

George  the  Third,  of  Great  Britain,  no  more  shall  he  reign, 
With  unlimited  sway  o'er  these  free  States  again, 
Lord  North,  nor  old  Bute,  nor  none  of  their  clan, 
Shall  ever  be  honored  by  an  American. 

May  Heaven's  blessings  descend  on  our  United  States, 
And  grant  that  the  union  may  never  abate ; 
May  love,  peace,  and  harmony  ever  be  found, 
For  to  go  hand  in  hand  America  round. 

Upon  our  grand  Congress  may  Heaven  bestow, 
Both  wisdom  and  skill  our  good  to  pursue ; 
On  Heaven  alone  dependent  we  '11  be, 
But  from  all  earthly  tyrants  we  mean  to  be  free. 

Unto  our  brave  Generals  may  Heaven  give  skill, 

Our  armies  to  guide,  and  the  sword  for  to  wield, 

May  their  hands,  taught  to  war,  and  their  fingers  to  fight, 

Be  able  to  put  British  armies  to  flight. 

And  now  brave  Americans,  since  it  is  so, 

That  we  are  independent,  we  '11  have  them  to  know, 

That  united  we  are,  and  united  we  '11  be, 

And  from  all  British  tyrants  we'll  try  to  keep  free. 

May  Heaven  smile  on  us  in  all  our  endeavors, 
Safe  guard  our  seaports,  our  towns,  and  our  rivers, 
Keep  us  from  invaders  by  land  and  by  sea, 
And  from  all  who  'd  deprive  us  of  our  liberty. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  MECKLENBURG  DECLARATION  —  MR.    JEFFERSON'S 
VIEW  OF  IT. 

NOWHERE  in  America  was  there  to  be  found  a  more 
deep-rooted  hatred  of  every  thing  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  oppression  than  in  the  extreme  Southern 
Colonies.  And,  although  for  a  long  time  after  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  for  independence .  the  situa- 
tion of  these  Colonies  prevented  their  becoming  con- 
spicuous in  affairs,  they  were  never  behind  in  the 
development  of  sentiment,  and  exhibited  their  disposi- 
tion by  sending  to  the  Continental  Congress  their  most 
able  and  advanced  men.  And  it  is  now  a  pretty  well 
established  matter  of  history  that  North  Carolina  pre- 
ceded Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  Congress  with  a  formal 
declaration  of  separation  from  Great  Britain.  Among 
the  good  Whigs  of  that  "  province  "•  independence  was 
deemed  necessary  and  advisable,  and  freely  discussed, 
it  is  claimed,  by  the  State  historians,  even  before  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1775,  in  a  meeting  of  promi- 
nent Whigs  at  Charlotte,  the  seat  of  Mecklenburg 
County,  North  Carolina,  independence  was  the  main 
theme,  and  after  due  deliberation,  and  a  night's  rest  for 
reflection,  on  the  next  day  (the  20th  of  May),  the 
following  declaration  was  actually  adopted  unanimously 
and  published  by  the  meeting  : — 
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The  Mecklenburg  Declaration. 

1st.  Resolved,  That  whosoever  directly  or  indirectly  abetted, 
or  in  any  way,  form,  or  manner,  countenanced  the  unchartered 
and  dangerous  invasion  of  our  rights,  as  claimed  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, is  an  enemy  to  this  country — to  America — and  to  the  inher- 
ent and  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  County, 
do  hereby  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  us  to 
the  mother  country,  and  hereby  absolve  ourselves  from  all  alle- 
giance to  the  British  Crown,  and  abjure  all  political  connection, 
contract,  or  association,  with  that  nation,  who  have  wantonly 
trampled  on  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  inhumanly  shed  the 
blood  of  American  patriots  at  Lexington. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free  and 
independent  people;  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign 
and  self-governing  Association,  under  the  control  of  no  power 
other  than  that  of  our  God,  and  the  general  government  of  the 
Congress ;  to  the  maintenance  of  which  independence,  we  sol- 
emnly pledge  to  each  other  our  mutual  co-operation,  our  lives  our 
fortunes,  and  our  most  sacred  honor. 

4.  Resolved,  That  as  we  now  acknowledge  the  existence  and 
control  of  no  law  or  legal  officer,  civil  or  military,  within  this 
county,  we  do  hereby  ordain  and  appoint  as  a  rule  of  life,  all, 
each,  and  every  of  our  former  laws, — wherein,  nevertheless,  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  never  can  be  considered  as  holding  rights, 
privileges,  immunities,  or  authority  therein. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  it  is  further  decreed,  that  all,  each,  and 
every  military  officer  in  this  county,  is  hereby  reinstated  in  his 
former  command  and  authority, — he  acting  conformably  to  these 
regulations.  And  that  every  member  present,  of  this  delegation, 
shall  henceforth  be  a  civil  officer,  viz.,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in 
the  character  of  a  "  Committeeman ,"  to  issue  process,  hear  and 
determine  all  matters  of  controversy,  according  to  said  adopted 
laws,  and  to  preserve  peace,  union,  and  harmony  in  said  county ; 
and  to  use  every  exertion  to  spread  the  love  of  country  and  fire 
of  freedom  throughout  America,  until  a  more  general  and  organ- 
•ized  government  be  established  in  this  Province. 

That  North  Carolina  preceded  the  other  Colonies  in 
this  matter,  and  first  gave  instructions  to  her  delegates 
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in  the  Congress  to  favor  a  formal  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  all  the  Colonies,  there  need 
be  no  doubt. 

In  the  following  letter  to  John  Adams,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son thus  treats  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration : — 

"  Monticello,  July  9,  1819. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  debt  to  you  for  your  letters  of  May  the 
21st,  27th,  and  June  the  22d.  The  first,  delivered  me  by  Mr. 
Greenwood,  gave  me  the  gratification  of  his  acquaintance ;  and  a 
gratification  it  always  is,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  gentlemen 
of  candor,  worth,  and  information,  as  I  found  Mr.  Greenwood  to 
be.  That  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  Wells  shall  not 
be  forgotten  in  time  and  place,  when  it  can  be  used  to  his 
advantage. 

' '  But  what  has  attracted  my  peculiar  notice,  is  the  paper  from 
Mecklenburg  County,  of  North  Carolina,  published  in  the  Essex 
Eegister,  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  enclose  in  your  last,  of 
June  the  22d.  And  you  seem  to  think  it  genuine.  I  believe  it 
spurious.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  unjustifiable  quiz,  like  that  of 
the  volcano,  so  minutely  related  to  us  as  having  broken  out  in 
North  Carolina,  some  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  perhaps,  in  that  very  county  of  Mecklenburg,  for  I 
do  not  remember  its  exact  locality.  If  this  paper  be  really  taken 
from  the  '  Raleigh  Register,'  as  quoted,  I  wonder  it  should  have 
escaped  Ritchie,  who  culls  what  is  good  from  every  paper,  as  the 
bee  from  every  flower ;  and  the  '  National  Intelligencer,'  too, 
which  is  edited  by  a  North  Carolinian;  and  that  the  fire  should 
blaze  out  all  at  once  in  Essex,  one  thousand  miles  from  where  the 
spark  is  said  to  have  fallen.  But,  if  really  taken  from  the  '  Ral- 
eigh Register,'  who  is  the  narrator,  and  is  the  name  subscribed 
real,  or  is  it  as  fictitious  as  the  paper  itself?  It  appeals,  too,  to 
an  original  book  which  is  burnt,  to  Mr.  Alexander,  who  is  dead, 
to  a  joint  letter  from  Caswell,  Hughes,  and  Hooper,  all  dead,  to 
a  copy  sent  to  the  dead  Caswell,  and  another  sent  to  Doctor  Will- 
iamson, now  probably  dead,  whose  memory  did  not  recollect,  in 
the  history  he  has  written  of  North  Carolina,  this  gigantic  step 
of  its  county  of  Mecklenburg.  Horry,  too,  is  silent  in  his  history 
of  Marion,  whose  scene  of  action  was  the  country  bordering  on 
Mecklenburg.     Ramsey,  Marshall,  Jones,  Girardin,  Wirt,  histo- 
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rians  of  the  adjacent  States,  all  silent.  "When  Mr.  Henry's  reso- 
lutions, far  short  of  independence,  flew  like  lightning  through 
every  paper,  and  kindled  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  this  flaming 
declaration  of  the  same  date,  of  the  independence  of  Mecklenburg 
County,  North  Carolina,  absolving  it  from  the  British  allegiance, 
and  abjuring  all  political  connection  with  that  nation,  although 
sent  to  Congress,  too,  is  never  heard  of.  It  is  not  known  even  a 
twelvemonth  after,  when  a  similar  proposition  is  first  made  in 
that  body.  Armed  with  this  bold  example,  would  you  not  have 
addressed  our  timid  brethren  in  peals  of  thunder  on  their  tardy 
fears  ?  Would  not  every  advocate  of  independence  have  rung  the 
glories  of  Mecklenburg  County  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  ears  of 
the  doubting  Dickinson  and  others,  who  hung  so  heavily  on  us  ? 
Yet  the  example  of  independent  Mecklenburg  County,  in"North 
Carolina,  was  never  once  quoted.  The  paper  speaks,  too,  of  the 
continued  exertions  of  their  delegation  (Caswell,  Hooper,  Hughes) 
'  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence.' 

"Now,  you  remember  as  well  as  I  do,  that  we  had  not  a 
greater  Tory  in  Congress  than  Hooper ;  that  Hughes  was  very 
wavering,  sometimes  firm,  sometimes  feeble,  according  as  the  day 
was  clear  or  cloudy ;  that  Caswell,  indeed,  was  a  good  Whig,  and 
kept  these  gentlemen  to  the  notch,  while  he  was  present ;  but  that 
he  left  us  soon,  and  their  line  of  conduct  became  then  uncertain 
until  Penn  came,  who  fixed  Hughes  and  the  vote  of  the  State. 

"  I  must  not  be  understood  as  suggesting  any  doubtfulness  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina.  No  State  was  more  fixed  or  for- 
ward. Nor  do  I  affirm  positively  that  this  paper  is  a  fabrication ; 
because  the  proof  of  a  negative  can  only  be  presumptive.  But  I 
shall  believe  it  such  until  positive  and  solemn  proof  of  its  authen- 
ticity be  produced.  And  if  the  name  of  McKnitt  be  real,  and 
not  a  part  of  the  fabrication,  it  needs  a  vindication  by  the  produc- 
tion of  such  proof.  For  the  present  I  must  be  an  unbeliever  in 
the  apocryphal  gospel. 

"  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Ticknor  has  safely  returned  to 
his  friends ;  but  should  have  been  much  more  pleased  had  he  ac- 
cepted the  professorship  in  our  university,  which  we  should  have 
offered  him  in  form.  Mr.  Bowditch,  too,  refuses  us;  so  fascinating 
is  the  vinculum  of  the  duke  natale  solum.  Our  wish  is  to  procure 
•natives,  where  they  can  be  found,  like  these  gentlemen,  of  the  first 
order  of  requirement  in  their  lines ;  but,  preferring  foreigners  of 
the  first  order  to  natives  of  the  second,  we  shall  certainly  have  to 
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go  for  several  of  our  professors,  to  countries  far  more  advanced  in 
science  than  we  are. 

"I  set  out  within  three  or  four  days  for  my  other  home,  the 
distance  of  which,  and  its  cross  mails,  are  great  impediments  to 
epistolary  communications.  I  shall  remain  there  about  two 
months ;  and  there,  here,  and  everywhere,  I  am,  and  shall  always 
he,  affectionately  and  respectfully  yours." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MR.   JEFFERSON   IN  THE   CONGRESS— REAL  ORIGIN  OF  THE 
SENTIMENTS  OF  THE  DECLARATION— PROPHECY  CON- 
CERNING  THE   END  OF  SLAVERY  — FREEDOM 
WRITTEN   IN  THE  BOOK   OF  FATE— THE 
VIRGINIA   CODE   OF  LAWS. 

MANY  years  after  this  historic  event  remarks  were 
made  by  John  Adams  and  others,  which  al- 
though doubtlessly  not  meant  to  be  harmful  or  do 
injustice  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  were  the  source  of  much 
controversy  as  to  the  real  origin  of  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Mr. 
Adams  in  one  of  his  over-vain  moments  went  so  far 
as  to  intimate  in  one  of  his  letters  and  his  Diary,  that 
the  sentiments  had  been  written  and  spoken  by  him, 
which  was  likely  true.  But  all  the  talk  about  the 
matter  was  ridiculous  and  not  at  all  to  the  credit  of 
its  originators.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  John 
Adams  had  really  given  away  many  brilliant  opportu- 
i  nities  by  the  strangely  necessary  policy  which  placed 
New  England  in  silence  behind  Virginia  and  other 
Southern  Colonies,  and  that  when  beset  on  all  hands 
by  enemies,  he  recalled  these  early  scenes  in  the  great 
struggle  with  some  bitterness.  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not 
need  to  borrow  the  thoughts  of  other  men.  He  had 
prepared  two  similar  documents  before,  one  for  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  and  one  mainly  adopted  in  the 
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Congress,  on  the  conciliation  propositions  of  the  British 
Ministry.  Then,  too,  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Adams  and 
other  able  defenders  of  the  cause  of  the  country  had 
become,  to  a  great  extent,  the  common  sentiment,  es- 
pecially of  the  determined  opponents  of  any  compro- 
mise with  Great  Britain  which  would  not  secure  a 
permanent  peace.  Mr.  Jefferson  presented  in  the  Dec- 
laration, in  an  .uncommonly  happy  style,  the  wants  and 
principles  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Whigs  at  the  time. 
But  it  was  on  that  account  no  less  his  own  production. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  did  not  absorb  every 
thing  from  the  world,  but  who  gave  more  than  he 
received.  The  effect  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  widely  beneficial  at  home  and  abroad.  At 
home  it  strengthened  the  radical  Whigs,  gave  decision 
to  the  weak,  fired  the  soldiers  and  the  people  every- 
where, and  brought  out  the  greatest  efforts  of  the 
country;  and  abroad,  it  cheered  alike  the  friends  of 
America  and  the  enemies  of  Britain. 

Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Jefferson  had  not  been  appar- 
ently more  decided  than  other  leading  patriots  that 
a  final  separation  from  England  would  be  necessary  or 
advisable.  There  are  not  wanting  evidences  of  his 
holding  to  the  common  idea  on  this  pointy  and  that  he 
recognized  it  as  a  struggle  for  chartered  or  constitu- 
tional liberty.  Prom  this  period,  however,  he  did  not 
waver,  and  was  opposed  to  all  attempts  at,  or  thought 
of,  conciliation. 

Before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  writ- 
ten, Mr.  Jefferson  had  prepared  what  he  believed  to 
be,  a  suitable  form  of  constitution  and  government  for 
Virginia,  and  sent  it  to  the  president  of  the  State 
Convention,  hoping   that  something  might  be  derived 
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from  it  of  benefit  in  fixing  the  status  of  affairs  under 
the  new  order  of  things.  But  the  matter  had  already 
been  discussed  over  every  inch  of  debatable  ground, 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Constitution,  drafted  by 
George  Mason,  and  founded  mainly  on  the  general  plan 
set  forth  by  John  Adams,  was  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion, and  the  preamble  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  plan  was 
adopted  as  its  preamble.  This  was  very  similar  to  his 
preamble  to  the  Declaration. 

In  the  summer  of  1776,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  again 
chosen  one  of  the  representatives  to  the  Congress  ;  but 
his  private  affairs  and  the  interests  of  the  State  requir- 
ing his  presence  in  Virginia,  he  notified  the  Conven- 
tion that  another  should  be  substituted  for  him  in  the 
National  Council. 

In  September  he  left  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards 
sent  his  formal  resignation  to  the  Congress.  On  the 
last  day  of  September  the  Congress  appointed  him, 
with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane,  as  commissioners 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  France.  Deane  was  already 
in  that  country  acting  as  a  secret  agent  for  the  United 
States.  But,  for  the  same  reasons,  that  he  had  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  Congress,  Mr.  Jefferson  now 
declined  to  accept  this  position ;  and  when  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  convened  in  October,  1776,  he  took 
the  seat  in  that  body,  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
from  Albemarle  County.  A  great  part  of  the  lands 
of  Virginia  were  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  families, 
and,  according  to  the  old  crown  laws,  remained  in  those 
families,  the  oldest  son  receiving  privileges  and  honors 
not  extended  to  other  members,  the  daughters  espe- 
cially being  distinguished  against  in  their  rights  of 
inheritance. 
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Against  this  unrepublican,  hereditary,  aristocratic 
condition  of  society  in  his- State  Mr.  Jefferson  at  once 
directed  his  attention  in  a  bill  to  abolish  entails,  and 
give  to  land  and  slave  owners  a  right  to  hold  them  in 
fee  simple  only.  At  the  end  of  a  great  struggle  he 
came  out  victorious,  after  having  arrayed  against  him 
the  holders  of  immense  entailed  estates,  the  aristocracy, 
men  who  lived  in  baronial  splendor,  whose  families  were 
attended  by  an  army  of  slaves,  and  whose  homes  were 
surrounded  by  more  ease  and  ceremony  than  those  of 
the  English  nobility.  Among  his  opponents  were  his 
mother's  relatives  generally.  But  the  opposition  to  this 
wise  and  just  measure  did  not  stop  with  his  immediate 
antagonists,  it  established  the  feelings  of  the  most  in- 
fluential class  against  him  for  years,  if  not  for  genera- 
tions. This  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  works  of 
his  life,  one  in  which  he  could  have  had  no  personal 
object  (being  an  extensive  land  owner  himself)  beyond 
establishing  his  State  in  the  broad,  liberal,  right,  new 
order  of  government  which  he  believed  destined  to 
advance  the  elevation  and  happiness  of  the  race  on  one 
continent  at  least.  But  his  part  in  the  work  of  re- 
forming the  affairs  of  Virginia  was,  indeed,  just  be- 
gun. He  procured  the  passage  of  a  bill  providing  for 
the  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  State  generally ;  took 
an  active  part  in  all  military  measures  before  the 
House,  and  for  the  support  of  the  common  cause ; 
brought  up  bills  for  organizing  and  establishing  va- 
rious courts  of  justice ;  introduced  a  bill  designed  to 
regulate  naturalization;  and  took  an  active  inter- 
est in  many  other  measures  of  importance,  some  of 
which  were  not  finally  disposed  of  for  several  years ; 
yet  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  most  of  them  become 
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laws  of  the  State.     He  also  headed  the  movement  in 
the    Legislature   designed   to   take  away   the   vested 
rights   of  the   Church  of  England,  do  away  with  all 
governmental   support  to   the  old    Establishment,  and 
place   the   people   of  the    State   on  a  footing   of  re- 
ligious freedom.     The  friends   of   this   measure   were 
so   successful   at   first   as   to   obtain   the   withholding 
of  the   usual  church  appropriation  for  one  year,  and 
year  after  year  this  much  at  least  was  accomplished. 
Not  till  1786,  however,  did  his  bill  to  establish  relig- 
ious freedom  in  the  State  become  a  law ;  in  1799,  all 
laws    directly   supporting    religion    in   Virginia    were 
repealed ;  and,  in  1801,  the  deserted  old  church  prop- 
erties were  sold  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  the 
Episcopal   Church,  or   Church    of  England,  ceased  to 
exist  by  State  patronage  in  Virginia.     But,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's most  considerable  labor  at  this  time  was  in  the 
general  revision  of  the  laws.     The  committee  appointed 
by  the  Legislature  for  this  work  consisted  of  Edmund 
Pendleton,  George  Wythe,  Mr.  Jefferson,  George  Ma- 
son, and   Thomas  Ludwell  Lee.     The  two  latter  not 
being  lawyers,  declined  to  act,  and  the  work  fell  to 
the  other  three,  chiefly,  indeed,  upon  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Mr.  Wythe.     In  February,  1779,  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  committee  met  at  Williamsburg,  agreed 
upon   the  result,  and   made  their  final  report   to  the 
Legislature  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  bills.     Of 
this  work  Mr.   Jefferson   wrote   briefly  in   his   Auto- 
biography, as  follows  : — 

"I  considered  four  of  these  bills,  passed  or  reported,  as  form- 
ing a  system  by  which  every  fiber  would  be  eradicated  of  ancient 
or  future  aristocracy ;  and  a  foundation  laid  for  a  government 
truly  republican.     The  repeal  of  the  laws  of  entail  would  prevent 
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the  accumulation  and  perpetuation  of  wealth  in  select  families, 
and  preserve  the  soil  of  the  country  from  being  more  and  more 
absorbed  in  mortmain.  The  abolition  of  primogeniture,  and  equal 
partition  of  inheritances,  removed  the  feudal  and  unnatural  dis- 
tinctions with  one  member  of  every  family  rich,  and  all  the  rest 
poor,  substituting  equal  partition,  the  best  of  all  agrarian  laws. 
The  restoration  of  the  rights  of  conscience  relieved  the  people 
from  taxation  for  the  support  of  a  religion  not  theirs;  for  the 
Establishment  was  truly  *>f  the  religion  of  the  rich,  the  dissenting 
sects  being  entirely  composed  of  the  less  wealthy  people ;  and 
these,  by  the  bill  for  a  general  education,  would  be  qualified  to 
understand  their  rights,  to  maintain  them,  and  to  exercise  with 
intelligence  their  parts  in  self-government ;  and  all  this  would  be 
effected  without  the  violation  of  a  single  natural  right  of  any  one 
individual  citizen.  To  these,  too,  might  be  added,  as  a  further 
security,  the  introduction  of  the  trial  by  jury." 

By  arrangement,  the  laws  relating  to  William  and 
Mary  College  and  the  whole  matter  of  public  educa- 
tion fell  into  Mr.  Jefferson's  part  of  the  work,  and 
resulted  in  three  bills,  one  relating  to  William  and 
Mary  College,  one  to  the  establishment  of  a  public 
library,  and  one  his  strangely  interesting  system  of 
general  education.  Under  his  plan  common  schools 
were  to  be  established  in  the  counties,  based  upon 
each  one  hundred  householders,  every  ten  of  these 
schools  to  have  an  overseer,  all  to  be  supported  by  the 
people,  the  whole  to  be  under  the  direction  of  William 
and  Mary  College;  the  State  was  to  be  divided  into 
twenty  grammar-school  districts,  in  which  the  county- 
school  overseers  were  to  procure  one  hundred  acres 
of  land,  on  which  they  were  to  erect  suitable  build- 
ings for  school,  bed  and  board,  and  in  which  were  to 
be  taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, and  higher  mathematics;  from  these,  year  by 
year,  the  poorer  sort  of  students  (all  being  supplied 
from  the  common  schools)  was  to  be  dropped  out,  the 
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remainder  to  be  continued  for  several  years,  and  from 
them  one  was  to  be  selected  annually  from  each  dis- 
trict by  the  visitors,  (of  whom  there  were  to  be 
twenty,  one  for  each  district,  chosen  by  the  overseers), 
and  sent  to  William  and  Mary  College,  where  they 
were  not  only  to  have  tuition  but  also  clothing  and 
boarding  free  at  State  expense  for  three  years. 

This  wonderful  educational  plan  even  John  Adams, 
in  a  fretful  moment,  could  not  have  accused  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son of  stealing  from  him.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  in  the  work  of  revision  assigned  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  that  relating  to  slavery.  Of  this  he 
wrote  : — 

"The  bill  on  the  subject  of  slaves  was  a  mere  digest  of  the 
existing  laws  respecting  them,  without  any  intimation  of  a  plan 
for  a  future  and  general  emancipation.  It  was  thought  better 
that  this  should  be  kept  back,  and  attempted  only  by  way  of 
amendment,  whenever  the  bill  should  be  brought  on.  These  prin- 
ciples of  the  amendment,  however,  were  agreed  on,  that  is  to  say, 
the  freedom  of  all  born  after  a  certain  day,  and  deportation  at  a 
proper  age.  But  it  was  found  that  the  public  mind  would  not 
yet  bear  the  proposition,  nor  will  it  bear  it  even  at  this  day.  Yet 
the  day  is  not  distant  when  it  must  bear  and  adopt  it,  or  worse 
will  follow.  Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of  fate 
than  that  these  people  are  to  be  free ;  nor  is  it  less  certain  that 
the  two  races,  equally  free,  can  not  live  in  the  same  government. 
Nature,  habit,  opinion  have  drawn  indelible  lines  of  distinction 
between  them.  It  is  still  in  our  power  to  direct  the  process  of 
emancipation  and  deportation  peaceably,  and  in  such  slow  degree, 
as  that  the  evil  will  wear  oif  insensibly,  and  their  place  be,  pari 
passu,  filled  up  by  free  white  laborers.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
left  to  force  itself  on,  human  nature  must  shudder  at  the  pros- 
pect held  up." 

No  seer  could  have  spoken  more  truly,  yet  men 
even  more  directly  in  his  following  did  not  heed  his 
words  of  warning.     The  only  consolation  he  was  able 
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to  derive  from  the  gloomy  subject,  was  in  the  thoughts 
that  the  wisdom  of  his  countrymen  might  prevail,  and, 
at  all  events,  that  he  would  not  live  to  behold  the 
day  of  the  calamity.  In  his  "Notes  on  Virginia" 
Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  of  the  slave  bill  in  the  work  of 
revision  : — 

"To  emancipate  all  slaves  born  after  passing  the  act.  The 
bill  reported  by  the  revisers  does  not  itself  contain  this  proposi- 
tion ;  but  an  amendment  containing  it  was  prepared,  to  be  offered 
to  the  Legislature  whenever  the  bill  should  be  brought  up,  and 
farther  directing,  that  they  should  continue  with  their  parents  to 
a  certain  age,  then  to  be  brought  up,  at  the  public  expense,  to 
tillage,  arts,  or  sciences,  according  to  their  geniuses,  till  the  fe- 
males should  be  eighteen,  and  the  males  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
when  they  should  be  colonized  to  such  place  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  should  render  most  proper,  sending  them  out  with 
arms,  implements  of  household  and  of  the  handicraft  arts,  seeds, 
pairs  of  the  useful  domestic  animals,  etc.,  to  declare  them  a  free 
and  independent  people,  aud  extend  to  them  our  alliance  and  pro- 
tection, till  they  have  acquired  strength ;  and  to  send  vessels  at 
the  same  time  to  other  parts  of  the  world  for  an  equal  number  of 
white  inhabitants;  to  induce  them  to  migrate  hither  proper  en- 
couragements were  to  be  proposed." 

He  then  continues  in  a  wonderful  discussion  on  the 
necessity  of  colonizing  the  negroes,  on  their  nature, 
habits,  odor,  abilities,  etc.,  a  piece  of  writing  which 
may  well  be  added  to  many  others  among  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's adopted  or  original  philosophies.  It  is  remarka- 
ble and  interesting  enough  to  find  an  old  Virginian 
and  a  future  Democratic  President  of  the  United  States 
talking  of  the  slaves  being  taught  arts  and  sciences  at 
the  public  expense. 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  revisors  was 
not  brought  up  in  the  Legislature  until  after  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  then,  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Madison  and  others,  the  bills  were  mostly  passed  with 
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little  change.  Of  the  bills  relating  to  education,  only 
that  for  the  common  schools  became  a  law,  but  it  was 
left  to  the  direction  of  the  counties,  and  was  never 
carried  out.  The  criminal  code  in  Virginia  under  the 
Crown  and  General  Assembly  had  been  similar  to  that 
of  Draco,  and  although  under  the  revisors  the  death 
penalty  was  limited  to  murder  and  treason,  the  mon- 
strous feature  of  retaliation  was  preserved  with  some 
of  its  shameful  and  disgusting  traits.  This  law  never 
met  Mr.  Jefferson's  approval,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract  from  his  writings  : — 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  criminal  law,  all  were  agreed,  that  the 
punishment  of  death  should  be  abolished,  except  for  treason  and 
murder;  and  that,  for  other  felonies,  should  be  substituted  hard 
labor  in  the  public  works,  and  in  some  cases  the  lex  talionis.  How 
this  last  revolting  principle  came  to  obtain  our  approbation,  I  do 
not  remember.  There  remained,  indeed,  in  our  laws,  a  vestige 
of  it  in  a  single  case  of  a  slave;  it  was  English  law,  in  the  time 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  copied,  probably  from  the  Hebrew  law  of 
'  an  eye  for  an  eye,'  and  it  was  the  law  of  several  ancient  people ; 
but  the  modern  mind  had  left  it  far  in  the  rear  of  its  advances. 
These  points,  however,  being  settled,  we  repaired  to  our  respective 
homes  for  the  preparation  of  the  work." 

The  war  as  yet  had  not  been  greatly  felt  on  the  soil 
of  Virginia,  but  it  was  not  destined  to  remain  much 
longer  in  such  degree  of  quiet.  A  part  of  the  British 
troops  captured  at  Stillwater  were  sent  to  Charlottes- 
ville to  be  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  Many  of  them 
rented  houses  and  lands  around  their  camp,  and  culti- 
vated the  friendship  of  the  surrounding  farmers  and 
planters.  Old  Baron  Riedesel  with  his  family  resided 
near  Monticello,  and  he  and  many  of  the  officers  were 
constant  visitors  at  the  home  of  Jefferson,  sharing  his 
hospitality  and  friendship.  The  entire  captive  army 
had  reason  to  be  thankful  for  his  kindness  and  influ- 
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ence,  as  when  in  1779,  Governor  Henry  was  about  to 
divide  them  and  break  up  their  farming  and  gardening, 
from  fears  started  that  the  country  would  be  driven 
into  a  famine  by  their  presence,  through  the  interfer- 
ence of  Mr.  Jefferson  the  excitement  was  allayed,  and 
the  prisoners  kept  in  a  body,  for  the  time.  Although 
this  first  experience  with  the  soldiers  of  the  enemy, 
gave  Mr.  Jefferson  a  reputation  which  was  favorably 
remembered  for  many  years,  especially  in  Germany, 
yet  his  transactions  with  these  very  troops  soon  took 
a  turn  so  unsatisfactory  as  not  only  to  dampen  his 
feelings  materially  then,  but  also  to  influence  his  posi- 
tion in  all  time  against  the  British  nation. 

LETTER  TO  JOHN  PAGE. 

"  Williamsburg,  January  22,  1779. 
"Dear  Page, — I  received  your  letter  by  Mr.  Jamieson.  It 
had  given  me  much  pain,  that  the  zeal  of  our  respective  friends 
should  ever  have  placed  you  and  me  in  the  situation  of  com- 
petitors. I  was  comforted,  however,  with  the  reflection  that  it 
was  their  competition,  not  ours,  and  that  the  difference  of  the 
numbers  which  decided  between  us,  was  too  insignificant  to  give 
you  a  pain  or  me  a  pleasure,  had  our  dispositions  towards  each 
other  been  such  as  to  admit  those  sensations.  I  know  you  too 
well  to  need  an  apology  for  any  thing  you  do,  and  hope  you  will 
forever  be  assured  of  this ;  and  as  .  to  the  constructions  of  the 
world,  they  would  only  have  added  one  to  the  many  sins  for  which 
they  are  to  go  to  the  devil.  As  this  is  the  first,  I  hope  it  will  be 
the  last  instance  of  ceremony  between  us.  A  desire  to  see  my 
family,  which  is  in  Charles  City,  carries  me  thither  to-morrow, 
and  I  shall  not  return  till  Monday.  Be  pleased  to  present 
my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Page,  and  add  this  to  the  assurances 
I  have  ever  given  you,  that  I  am,  dear  Page,  your  affec- 
tionate friend. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

MR.  JEFFERSON  AS  GOVERNOR  OF  VIRGINIA— HIS  EFFORTS 
TO  CAPTURE  BENEDICT  ARJSfOLD— DEATH  OF  MRS.  JEF- 
FERSON—THE PHILOSOPHER'S  WEAKNESS. 

THE  capital  of  the  State  had,  after  long  effort  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  some  others,  been 
removed  to  Richmond,  and  Patrick  Henry  had  served 
three  years  as  the  first  governor  of  the  State.  On 
the  first  day  of  June,  1779,  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Henry,  and  soon  afterwards 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  office,  in  what  ap- 
peared, in  many  respects,  the  most  gloomy  period  in 
the  war.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in  the  South, 
to  which  the  British  were  now  turning  their  attention 
with  a  view  of  restoring  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  to 
the  control  of  England.  The  British  authorities  had 
decided  to  further  their  designs  in  the  South  by  a 
system  of  rapine  and  devastation,  which  they  had 
actually  begun  in  the  last  days  of  Governor  Henry's 
term,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Virginia,  in  the  burn- 
ing of  Suffolk  and  laying  waste  the  surrounding 
country.  Virginia  had  a  vast  unprotected  border  and 
an  unarmed  militia,  and  as  the  British  were  yet  unre- 
strained at  sea  by  the  alliance  with  France,  the  rich 
territory  on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  now  began 
to  receive  their  attention.  The  great  western  exten- 
sion of  the  State,  embracing  Kentucky,  lying  unpro- 
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tected,  was  now  also  menaced  from  the  North.  At 
Detroit  the  British  had  a  post,  through  which  they 
negotiated  with  the  Indians,  and  hoped  to  cut  off  all 
the  territory  west  of  the  Ohio,  leaving  but  a  narrow 
strip  on  the  Atlantic  coast  which  should,  in  any  emer- 
gency, become  the  spoils  of  France  or  the  limits  of  a 
separate  government.  The  military  governor  of  De- 
troit, Henry  Hamilton,  began  to  prepare  to  drive  out 
or  destroy  the  Virginia  and  other  settlers  and  take 
possession  of  this  territory.  He  actually  met  little 
opposition  to  his  movements  until  he  had  planted  forts 
along  the  Mississippi  to  the  lower  Ohio. 

General  George  Rogers  Clarke  was  sent  from  Vir- 
ginia with  a  few  hundred  troops  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
movements,  which  he  did  effectually  by  capturing  the 
forts  on  the  Mississippi,  and  finally  by  taking  Governor 
Hamilton  and  his  fort  at  Vincennes  (St.  Vincenne),  on 
the  Wabash  River.  Hamilton  and  two  of  his  obnox- 
ious subalterns  were  sent  to  Virginia,  when  Governor 
Jefferson  threw  them  in  irons  into  close  confinement, 
owing  to  atrocities  which  he  believed  they  had  com- 
mitted. But  they  were  subsequently  treated  as  ordi- 
nary prisoners  of  war,  partly  from  the  recommendation 
of  Washington,  whose  advise  Mr.  Jefferson  sought  on 
the  subject.  The  British  were,  however,  greatly 
excited  by  the  treatment  of  Hamilton,  even  the  pris- 
oners at  Charlottesville  taking  part  in  the  matter,  and 
the  business  of  retaliation  began  in  earnest.  Nor  was 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  slow  in  his  determination  to 
be  equal  to  any  course  taken  by  the  enemy,  so  far  as 
was  in  his  power. 

After  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  with  France, 
which  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  was  ridiculous  enough 
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to  ratify,  ridiculous,  because  the  Congress  had  the 
authority  to  form  and  ratify  treaties,  and  especially 
after  Spain  had  become  involved  with  England,  the 
country  generally  fell  into  a  state  of  great  indifference, 
supposing  the  war  at  an  end.  In  this  feeling  Mr. 
Jeiferson  indulged,  falling  into  the  common  opinion 
that  Britain  would  soon  have  so  much  on  her  hands  as 
to  be  willing  to  make  satisfactory  terms  with  the 
United  States. 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Jefferson  turned  his  attention, 
to  some  extent,  to  the  territorial  claims  of  Virginia, 
which  were  vast  indeed.  In  George  Rogers  Clarke,  a 
brave  soldier  and  true  patriot,  she  had  a  good  repre- 
sentative among  the  friendly  Indians.  Virginia  claimed 
the  territory  from  her  southern  border  west  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  all  the  way  north  to  the  great  lakes, 
by  grants  and  otherwise,  and  now  she  added  to  her 
pretensions  Clarke's  conquests  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution.  This  whole  affair  the  Congress  con- 
sidered preposterous,  and  no  little  dissatisfaction  arose 
from  it.  The  Legislature  of  Virginia,  notwithstand- 
ing, opposed  the  right  of  the  Congress  to  interfere  in 
reference  to  the  lands  claimed  by  the  various  compa- 
nies in  this  vast  region,  forming  mainly  the  western 
border  of  the  Union.  In  such  ways  the  question  of 
State  and  National  jurisdiction  early  arose  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Clarke  set 
afoot  a  plan  for  an  extensive  campaign  against  De- 
troit and  the  northern  border  of  this  territory,  and 
Mr.  Jefferson  submitted  the  scheme  to  Washington, 
assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Congress 
would  have  to  furnish  the  outfit,  as  the  State  was 
exhausted,  and  could  no  more  than  supply  the  men, 
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and  was  careful  to  intimate  that  the  Congress  should 
have  no  hesitancy  in  furnishing  the  expedition,  as 
Virginia  was  going  to  be  very  liberal  in  reference  to 
this  territory.  But  nothing  came  of  it,  as  Virginia 
soon  began  to  exert  all  her  energies  nearer  home. 
Disaster  now  befell  the  common  cause  in  the  South. 
The  French  and  Americans  were  defeated  at  Savannah, 
Charleston  with  many  of  the  Virginia  regulars  was 
surrendered,  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  his  daring  and 
able  aids,  Banaster  Tarleton,  Patrick  Ferguson,  Fran- 
cis Rawdon,  Colonel  Webster,  and  others,  was  carrying 
every  thing  before  him  south  of  Virginia.  The  Legis- 
lature had  put  forth  its  best  efforts  in  aiding  the 
Congress  to  forward  operations  for  opening  the  South- 
ern campaign  in  the  spring  of  1780.  Baron  Steuben 
was  then  gathering  the  militia  and  scattered  troops 
of  the  State.  Governor  Jefferson  had  authority  from 
the  Legislature  to  call  out  a  large  force  of  militia, 
to  impress  any  thing  from  the  country  necessary  to 
serve  the  cause,  and  take  other  steps  for  any  possible 
emergency  ;  but  like  the  Congress,  and  the  other  States, 
Virginia  had  no  money.  Paper  promises  to  pay  were 
plenty  enough,  and  worth  very  little.  The  great  need 
of  the  country  was  hard  money,  and  plenty  of  it.  So 
great  was  the  demand,  and  so  urgent  the  case,  that  the 
women  of  Virginia  actually  offered  their  jewels  and 
plate  of  every  description  to  the  State,  and  although 
this  act  on  their  part  furnished  an  admirable  instance 
of  the  common  devotion  to  the  cause  and  patriotism 
of  the  country,  it  did  but  little  moi;e.  Mr.  Jefferson 
was,  however,  thoroughly  aroused,  and  used  every 
means  in  his  power  to  help  the  cause  in  general,  and  to 
put  the  State  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  defense, 
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yet  great  fault  has  been  found  with  his  management 
of  the  affairs  of  a  community  so  large  and  wealthy, 
having  superior  resources.  With  no  means  to  oppose 
the  British  fleet  which  could  at  any  'moment  throw 
marauding  forces  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy.  The  Legislature  had  decided,  too,  very  un- 
wisely, against  the  repeated  warnings  of  Washington, 
not  to  call  out  the  body  of  the  militia  until  the  neces- 
sity actually  presented  itself. 

Now  came  the  defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden,  and  the 
disgraceful  conduct  of  the  Virginia  militia  under  the 
brave  General  Stevens.  This  misfortune  led  to  still 
greater  exertions  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  as 
a  consequence,  greater  exactions  from  the  people. 
From  his  own,  as  well  as  the  farms  of  his  neighbors, 
were  pressed  into  the  service  wagons,  horses,  men, 
every  thing  needed  in  the  gathering  gloom.  Gates 
was  organizing  his  scattered  army  at  Hillsborough, 
North  Carolina,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  effort  in 
every  direction  to  aid  in  recovering  the  loss,  although 
it  was  felt  that  the  military  genius  of  General  Gates 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  following  letter  to  General  Edward  Stevens 
will  show  something  of  the  effort  Mr.  Jefferson  put 
forth  after  the  defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden  to  recover 
and  reorganize  the  army  of  the  South,  and  the  cheer- 
ful and  confident  manner  with  which  he  rendered  every 
possible  aid  to  the  cause  : — 

"  Richmond,  September  12,  1780. 

"  Your  letters  of  August  27th  and  30th  are  now  before  me. 
The  subsequent  desertions  of  your  militia  have  taken  away  the 
necessity  of  answering  the  question,  How  shall  they  be  armed  ? 
On  the  contrary,  as  there  must  be  a  surplus  of  arms,  I  am  in 

6— c 
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hopes  you  will  endeavor  to  reserve  them,  as  we  have  not  here  a 
sufficient  number  by  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  for  the  men 
who  will  march  hence,  if  they  march  in  numbers  equal  to  our  ex- 
pectations. I  have  sent  expresses  into  all  the  counties  from  which 
those  militia  went  *  requiring  the  county  lieutenants  to  exert  them- 
selves in  taking  them ;  and  such  is  the  detestation  with  which  they 
have  been  received,  that  I  have  heard  from  many  counties  they 
were  going  back  themselves.  You  will,  of  course,  hold  courts- 
martial  on  them,  and  make  them  soldiers  for  eight  months.  If 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me,  from  time  to  time,  how  many 
you  have,  we  may,  perhaps,  get  the  supernumerary  officers  in  the 
State  to  take  command  of  them.  By  the  same  opportunities,  I 
desired  notice  to  be  given  to  the  friends  of  the  few  remaining  with 
you,  that  they  had  lost  their  clothes  and  blankets,  and  recom- 
mended that  they  should  avail  themselves  of  any  good  opportunity 
to  send  them  supplies.  We  approve  of  your  accommodating  the 
hospitals  with  medicines,  and  the  Maryland  troops  with  spirits. 
They  really  deserve  the  whole,  and  I  wish  we  had  means  of  trans- 
portation for  much  greater  quantities,  which  we  had  on  hands  and 
can  not  convey.  This  article  we  could  furnish  plentifully  to  you  and 
them.  What  is  to  be  done  for  wagons,  I  do  not  know.  We  have 
not  now  one  shilling  in  the  treasury  to  purchase  them.  We  have 
ordered  an  active  quartermaster  to  go  to  the  westward,  and  endeavor 
to  purchase  on  credit,  or  impress  a  hundred  wagons  and  teams. 
But  I  really  see  no  prospect  of  sending  you  additional  supplies,  till 
the  same  wagons  return  from  you,  which  we  sent  on  with  the  last. 
I  informed  you,  in  my  last  letter,  we  had  ordered  two  thousand 
militia  more,  to  rendezvous  at  Hillsborough  on  the  25th  of  Oc- 
tober. You  will  judge  yourself,  whether,  in  the  mean  time,  you 
can  be  more  useful  by  remaining  where  you  are,  with  the  few  mi- 
litia left  and  coming  in,  or  by  returning  home,  where,  besides 
again  accommodating  yourself  after  your  losses,  you  may  also  aid 
us  in  getting  those  men  into  motion,  and  in  pointing  out  such 
things  as  are  within  our  power,  and  may  be  useful  to  the  service. 
And  you  will  act  accordingly.  I  am,  with  great  friendship  and 
esteem,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant." 

The  Saratoga  or  Burgoyne  prisoners  were  now  re- 
moved for  safety  to  Fort  Frederick,  Maryland.  Amidst 
the  gloom  over  affairs  in  the-  South  there  came  in  Octo- 
ber the  cheering  news  of  the  capture  and  destruction 
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of  Ferguson's  whole  force  at  King's  Mountain.  But 
of  short  duration  were  the  exultations  in  Virginia,  for 
late  in  the  same  month  a  British  fleet  under  General 
Leslie,  from  New  York,  entered  Elizabeth  River,  and 
landed  a  considerable  force  at  Portsmouth,  opposite 
Norfolk.  Governor  Jefferson  now  ordered  out  the  mi- 
litia of  the  more  exposed  counties,  and  placed  over 
them  the  best  officers  at  his  command.  Early  in  No- 
vember, however,  Leslie  re-embarked  his  troops,  and 
contrary  to  the  usual  method  of  the  British  generals, 
did  little  damage  to  the  country.  Mr.  Jefferson  now 
exerted  himself,  according  to  the  recommendation  of 
Washington,  in  sending  all  available  troops,  and  other 
aids  to  the  South,  but  made  little  more  effort  to  put  his 
own  State  in  a  condition  for  defensive  operations.  Yet 
the  whole  State  was  covered  with  recruiting  stations, 
and  the  machinery  for  drafting  and  gathering  the 
militia. 

Towards  the  close  of  1780,  George  Rogers  Clarke 
again  appeared  at  Richmond  and  pressed  his  scheme 
for  the  conquest  of  Detroit,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  deter- 
mined at  once  to  push  the  expedition  with  every  means 
in  his  power,  writing  to  Washington  for  his  approval, 
and  for  a  loan  of  a  part  of  the  war  supplies  at  Fort 
Pitt.  The  adventure  was  approved,  and  the  requisition 
•on  Fort  Pitt  issued,  but  other  things  now  demanded 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  favorite  Indian 
warrior.  Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  too,  occurred 
an  important  event  in  the  history  of  Virginia  which 
had  some  influence  over  this  adventure,  that  was  the 
granting  of  all  the  land  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio 
River  to  the  United  States,  although  the  transfer  was 
not  finally  made  for  some  time  subseqently.     Of  this 
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matter,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote,  January  17,  1781,  to  the 
President  of  the  Congress,  in  these  words : — 

"  Eichmond,  January  17,  1781. 
"  Sir, — I  do  myself  the  honor  of  transmitting  to  your  Excel- 
lency a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Common- 
wealth, entered  into  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  Congress 
of  September  the  6th,  1780,  on  the  subject  of  the  Confederation. 
I  shall  be  rendered  very  happy  if  the  other  States  of  the  Union, 
equally  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  that  important  conven- 
tion, shall  be  willing  td  sacrifice  equally  to  its  completion.  This 
single  event,  could  it  take  place  shortly,  would  outweigh  every  suc- 
cess which  the  enemy  have  hitherto  obtained,  and  render  desperate 
the  hopes  to  which  those  successes  have  given  birth." 

Early  in  January,  another  fleet  from  New  York, 
this  time  conveying  troops  under  Benedict  Arnold,  en- 
tered the  Chesapeake,  and  sailed  up  the  James  River. 
The  Governor  again  ordered  out  four  or  five  thousand 
militia,  and  made  what  exertions  he  could  for  defense 
and  for  saving  the  exposed  public  property.  After 
being  deserted  by  the  Legislature,  and  having  removed 
all  the  public  stores  and  State  records  from  the  Capital, 
Mr.  Jefferson  joined  his  family  at  the  residence  of 
T.  M.  Randolph,  farther  up  the  James.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  6th  of  January,  he  returned  to 
Westham,  where  a  considerable  part  of  the  public 
property  was  stored,  and  from  thence  continued  down 
to  Manchester,  opposite  Richmond,  where  he  could  see 
the  operations  of  the  enemy,  in  possession  of  the  Cap- 
ital, then  a  town  of  less  than  two  thousand  people. 
After  committing  to  destruction  every  thing  suited  to 
his  fancy,  with  a  favoring  wind  Arnold  sailed  down  to 
Portsmouth  in  time  to  escape  the  thousands  of  militia 
gathering  on  all  sides  of  him.  On  the  8th,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son took  possession  of  Richmond.     Toward  the  last  of 
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March  Arnold  was  joined  by  General  William  Phillips, 
with  two  thousand  troops.  Before  this  time  he  had 
not,  all  told,  over  two  thousand  men  with  him,  yet 
Baron  Steuben  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  amounting  to 
twice  that  number,  fighting  for  their  own  homes,  made 
little  headway  against  him,  notwithstanding  the  offer 
of  a  reward  for  his  capture  by  Governor  Jefferson 
backed  by  the  Congress.  Arnold  knew  what  would 
be  the  result  were  he  captured,  although  he  did  not 
know  that  La  Fayette  was  on  his  way  to  Virginia 
with  orders  from  Washington  to  dispose  of  him  with 
little  ceremony  should  he  be  caught.  But  Arnold 
had  lost  his  former  daring.  The  circumstances  had 
changed,  and  he  now  found  it  the  better  policy  to  use 
extreme  caution.  But  Virginia  was  really  in  no 
condition  to  wage  a  successful  warfare,  no  matter 
where  the  fault  lay,  and  her  resources  were  well-nigh 
exhausted. 

The  following  letter  as  to  the  efforts  to  capture 
Arnold  was  written  by  Jefferson  to  General  Muh- 
lenburg : — 

"Richmond,  January  21,  1781. 
"Sib, — Acquainted  as  you  are  with  the  treasons  of  Arnold,  I 
need  say  nothing  for  your  information,  or  to  give  you  a  proper 
sentiment  of  them.  You  will  readily  suppose,  that  it  is  above  all 
things  desirable  to  drag  him  from  those  under  whose  wing  he  is 
now  sheltered.  On  his  march  to  and  from  this  place,  I  am  certain 
it  might  have  been  done  with  facility  by  men  of  enterprise  and 
firmness.  I  think  it  may  still  be  done,  though,  perhaps,  not  quite 
so  easily.  Having  peculiar  confidence  in  the  men  from  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  mountains,  I  meant,  as  soon  as  they  should  come 
down,  to  get  the  enterprise  proposed  to  a  chosen  number  of  them ; 
such  whose  courage  and  whose  fidelity  would  be  above  all  doubt. 
Your  perfect  knowledge  of  those  men  personally,  and  my  confi- 
dence in  your  discretion,  induce  me  to  ask  you  to  pick  from  among 
them  proper  characters,  in  such  numbers  as  you   think  best,  to 
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reveal  to  them  our  desire,  and  engage  them  to  seize  and  bring  off 
this  greatest  of  all  traitors.  Whether  this  may  be  best  effected  by 
their  going  in  as  friends,  and  awaiting  their  opportunity,  or  other- 
wise, is  left  to  themselves.  The  smaller  the  number  the  better,  so 
that  they  be  sufficient  to  manage  him.  Every  necessary  caution 
must  be  used  on  their  part,  to  prevent  a  discovery  of  their  design 
by  the  enemy,  as  should  they  be  taken,  the  laws  of  war  will  justify 
against  them  the  most  rigorous  sentence.  I  will  undertake,  if 
they  are  successful  in  bringing  him  off  alive,  that  they  shall  re- 
ceive five  thousand  guineas  reward  among  them.  And  to  men, 
formed  for  such  an  enterprise,  it  must  be  a  great  incitement  to 
know  that  their  names  will  be  recorded  with  glory  in  history,  with 
those  of  Van  Wart,  Paulding,  and  Williams.  The  enclosed  order 
from  Baron  Steuben  will  authorize  you  to  call  for  and  dispose  of 
aDy  force  you  may  think  necessary,  to  place  in  readiness  for  cov- 
ering the  enterprise  and  securing  the  retreat  of  the  party.  Mr. 
Newton,  the  bearer  of  this,  and  to  whom  its  contents  are  commu- 
nicated in  confidence,  will  provide  men  of  trust  to  go  as  guides. 
These  may  be  associated  in  the  enterprise  or  not,  as  you  please. 
But  let  that  point  be  previously  settled,  that  no  difficulties  may 
arise  as  to  the  parties  entitled  to  participate  of  the  reward.  You 
know  how  necessary  profound  secrecy  is  in  this  business,  even  if 
it  be  not  undertaken." 

Virginia  was  now  also  threatened  by  the  Cherokee 
Indians  on  the  southwestern  border,  but  these  were 
soon  reduced  to  submission  by  the  mountaineers,  led 
by  Arthur  Campbell,  who  was  chief  in  command  at 
King's  Mountain.  The  brave  old  rifleman,  Daniel 
Morgan,  had  fought  the  battle  of  Cowpens,  and  General 
Nathaniel  Greene  had  taken  command  in  the  South. 
But  things  looked  badly  enough  in  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  felt  that  he  was  almost  helpless.  His  posi- 
tion had  been  one  of  great  labors  and  excitements  for 
several  months,  and  the  results  were,  probably,  as  great 
as  could  have  been  expected,  although  some  of  his 
critics  did  not  think  so. 

The  militia  were  watching  Arnold  at  Portsmouth, 
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and  some  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  French  fleet 
at  Newport  to  operate  against  the  enemy  in  the  Chesa- 
peake. On  the  1st  of  March,  1781,  the  Legislature 
convened,  and  adjourned,  after  empowering  the  governor 
to  impress  every  thing  needed,  even  negroes  for 
pioneers  and  laborers,  for  the  emergency,  call  out  the 
the  militia  he  deemed  required,  arrest  the  disaffected, 
and  punish  for  disobedience  to  military  discipline.  A 
new  issue  of  paper  currency  was  also  ordered,  as  the 
last  resort,  although  it  was  not  then  worth  over  ten 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

Of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Virginia  now  Mr. 
Jefferson  wrote  the  President  of  the  Congress  on  the 
last  day  of  March : —    ' 

"The  amount  of  the  reinforcements  to  the  enemy,  arrived  at 
Portsmouth,  is  not  yet  known  with  certainty.  Accounts  differ 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  much  larger  numbers.  We  are  informed 
they  have  a  considerable  number  of  horse.  The  affliction  of  the 
people  for  want  of  arms  is  great ;  that  of  ammunition  is  not  yet 
known  to  them.  An  apprehension  is  added  that,  the  enterprise 
on  Portsmouth  being  laid  aside,  the  troops  under  the  Marquis 
Payette  will  not  come  on.  An  enemy  three  thousand  strong,  not 
a  regular  in  the  State,  nor  arms  to  put  in  the  hands  of  the  mi- 
litia, are,  indeed,  discouraging  circumstances." 

Lord  Cornwallis  and  General  Greene  had  parted 
down  in  Carolina  after  Cornwallis  had  whipped  Greene 
at  Guilford  Court  House,  in  a  manner  never  quite 
reconcilable  to  the  circumstances  or  general  belief  in 
General  Greene's  military  skill;  and  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  British  general  would  follow  him, 
and  thus  all  danger  from  that  source  to  Virginia  be 
removed,  the  American  army  was  boldly  cut  from  its 
northern  connections  and  turned  toward  the  South. 
But  Cornwallis,  believing  Virginia  a  greater  stake,  and 
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that  it  was  now  within  his  grasp,  decided  to  leave  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia  to  the  care  of  Lord  Rawdon  and 
the  mercy  of  Greene,  set  out  for  Virginia  in  one  of 
the  most  considerable  marches  undertaken  during  the 
war  by  the  British.  This  movement  on  the  part  of 
Greene  was  greatly  censured,  as  by  it  he  cut  off  all  con- 
nection with  the  Commander-in-chief  through  Virginia, 
his  real  source  of  supplies,  and,  to  all  appearances, 
gave  that  State  up  to  the  plunder  of  the  enemy,  and 
for  it  the  Virginians  were  slow  to  forgive  him ;  but  it 
eventually  turned  out  well,  and  everybody  was  satisfied. 

In  the  mean  time  La  Fayette  had  arrived  in  Vir- 
ginia with  a  small  force  of  regulars,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief began  to  turn  his  attention  to  that 
State  as  the  probable  important  future  seat  of  the  war. 
Phillips  and  Arnold  had  not  been  idle.  They  had  vis- 
ited Williamsburg,  Richmond,  and  other  places,  burned 
stores,  tobacco,  and  other  things,  destroyed  the  little 
State  marine  force,  and  everywhere  paroled  the  people ; 
this  last  act  especially  being  considered  a  most  das- 
tardly performance  by  the  Virginians,  was  resisted 
afterwards  by  Governor  Jefferson  in  his  proclaiming 
such  paroles  void,  and  ordering  men  holding  them  to 
repair  to  any  posts  held  by  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
troops,  surrender  themselves  and  cancel  the  obliga- 
tions. In  the  midst  of  Phillips's  career  of  plunder  he 
received  word  of  the  approach  of  Cornwallis,  and, 
under  his  orders  started  to  join  him  at  Petersburg. 
But  he  "took  a  fever"  and  died  on  the  13th  of  May, 
leaving  the  whole  command  to  Arnold,  who  returned 
to  New  York  soon  after  the  junction  with  Cornwallis. 

Governor  Jefferson's  term  of  office  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  a  fact  which  gave  him  great  satisfaction,  as  he 
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believed  himself  satiated  with  public  services,  and 
wished  to  return  to  the  quiet  of  Monticello,  a  name  by 
which  his  home  has  been  admitted  into  the  history  of 
the  times.  He  was  of  the  opinion,  too,  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  times  required  that  the  Executive  of  the 
State  should  be  a  soldier. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1781,  he  wrote  to  General 
Washington  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  these  words  : — 

"The  whole  force  of  the  enemy  within  this  State,  from  the 
best  intelligence  I  have  been  able  to  get,  is,  I  think,  about  seven 
thousand  men,  infantry  and  cavalry,  including,  also,  the  small 
garrison  left  at  Portsmouth.  A  number  of  privateers,  which  are 
constantly  ravaging  the  shores  of  our  rivers,  prevent  us  from 
receiving  aid  from  the  counties  lying  on  navigable  waters ;  and 
powerful  operations  meditated  against  our  western  frontier,  by 
a  joint  force  of  British  and  Indian  savages,  have,  as  your  Excel- 
lency before  knew,  obliged  us  to  embody  two  or  three  thousand 
men  in  that  quarter.  Your  Excellency  will  judge  from  this  state 
of  things,  and  from  what  you  know  of  our  country,  what  it  may 
probably  suffer  during  the  present  campaign.  .  .  .  Were  it 
possible  for  this  circumstance  to  justify  in  your  Excellency  a  de- 
termination to  lend  us  your  personal  aid,  it  is  evident,  from  the 
universal  voice,  that  the  presence  of  their  beloved  countryman, 
whose  talents  have  so  long  been  successfully  employed  in  establish- 
ing the  freedom  of  kindred  States,  to  whose  person  they  have  still 
flattered  themselves  they  retained  some  right,  and  have  ever 
looked  up,  as  their  dernier  resort  in  distress,  would  restore  full 
confidence  of  salvation  to  our  citizens,  and  would  render  them 
equal  to  whatever  is  not  impossible.  I  can  not  undertake  to 
foresee,  and  obviate  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  such  a 
resolution.  The  whole  subject  is  before  you,  of  which  I  see  only 
detached  parts;  and  your  judgment  will  be  formed  on  a  view  of 
the  whole.  Should  the  danger  of  this  State  and  its  consequence 
to  the  Union  be  such,  as  to  render  it  best  for  the  whole  that  you 
should  repair  to  its  assistance,  the  difficulty  would  then  be  how  to 
keep  men  out  of  the  field." 

Cornwallis  at  first  directed  his  attention  toward  La 
Fayette,  thinking   that  he  would  make  an  easy  con- 
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quest  of  him.  But  iu  this  he  was  mistaken.  La 
Fayette  retreated  before  him,  joined  at  every  step  by 
the  militia,  many  of  them  well  armed  and  mounted  in 
their  own  outfits,  and,  on  the  Rapidan,  a  tributary  of 
the  Rappahannock,  he  was  met  by  General  Wayne 
with  reinforcements  from  Washington,  when  Corn- 
wallis  thought  it  expedient  to  abandon  the  purpose  to 
capture  him  at  that  time.  Cornwallis  now  sent  Simcoe, 
one  of  his  best  officers,  to  destroy  stores  and  arms  de- 
signed for  the  army  in  the  South,  under  the  escort  of 
Baron  Steuben  with  a  few  hundred  men,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Rivanna  with  the  James,  and  Tarleton  was 
dispatched  to  Charlottesville  to  capture  the  Legisla- 
ture in  session  there.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  then  at 
Monticello,  with  several  members  of  the  Legislature 
as  his  guests,  had  warning  of  the  intentions  of  the 
British  trooper  in  time  to  send  away  his  family,  con- 
ceal many  of  his  valuable  papers,  and  on  one  of  his  fine 
horses  make  his  own  escape,  with  the  enemy  in  sight 
of  his  house.  Nor  did  Tarleton  succeed  in  capturing 
but  few  members  of  the  Legislature,  they  having  been 
apprised  of  his  approach,  and  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Staunton,  across  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Mr. 
Jefferson's  home  at  Monticello  suffered  very  little  by 
this  raid,  as  the  British  officer,  McLeod,  had  his  orders 
from  Tarleton  to  that  effect.  But  this  was  so  much 
at  variance  with  that  soldier's  warfare,  that  it  was 
supposed  he  had  been  required  by  Cornwallis  to  treat 
the  Governor's  home  in  that  unusual  manner.  This 
kind  of  treatment,  however,  Mr.  Jefferson's  property 
did  not  receive  in  other  parts  of  the  State  from  the 
British  commander.  Mr.  Jefferson  subsequently  wrote 
of  the  general  damage  from  this  invasion  and  his  own 
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losses  when  Cornwallis  had  his  head-quarters  on  one 
of  his  farms  at  Elk  Island,  on  the  James  : — 

"He  remained  in  this  position  ten  days,  his  own  head-quarters 
being  in  my  house,  at  that  place.  He  destroyed  all  my  growing 
crops  of  corn  and  tobacco ;  he  burned  all  my  barns,  containing 
the  same  articles  of  last  year,  having  first  taken  what  corn  he 
wanted ;  he  used,  as  was  to  be  expected,  all  my  stock  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs,  for  the  sustenance  of  his  army ;  and  carried  off 
all  the  horses,  capable  of  service ;  of  those  too  young  for  service, 
he  cut  the  throats ;  and  he  burned  all  the  fences  on  the  planta- 
tion, so  as  to  leave  it  an  absolute  waste.  He  carried  off  also 
about  thirty  slaves.  Had  this  been  to  give  them  freedom,  he 
would  have  done  right ;  but  it  was  to  consign  them  to  inevitable 
death  from  the  small-pox  and  putrid  fever,  then  raging  in  his 
camp.  When  I  say  that  Lord  Cornwallis  did  all  this,  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  carried  about  the  torch  in  his  own  hands,  but  that 
it  was  all  done  under  his  eye.  He  treated  the  rest  of  the  neigh- 
bors somewhat  in  the  same  style.  .  Wherever  he  went  the  dwelling- 
houses  were  plundered  of  every  thing  which  could  be  carried  off. 
From  an  estimate  I  made  at  that  time,  on  the  best  information  I 
could  collect,  I  suppose  the  State  of  Virginia  lost  under  Lord 
Cornwallis's  hands,  that  year,  about  thirty  thousand  slaves;  and 
that  of  these,  about  twenty-seven  thousand  died  of  the  small-pox 
and  camp-fever,  and  the  rest  were  partly  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  exchanged  for  rum,  sugar,  coffee,  and  fruit,  and  partly  sent 
to  New  York,  from  whence  they  went  at  the  peace,  either  to  Nova 
Scotia  or  England.  History  will  never  relate  the  horrors  com- 
mitted by  the  British  army,  in  the  Southern  States  of  America. 
I  suppose  their  whole  devastations  during  the  six  months  in  Vir- 
ginia amounted  to  about  three  millions  sterling." 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  June,  1781,'  on  which  Tarle- 
ton  hroke  up  the  Legislature  at  Charlottesville,  and 
two  days  before  Mr.  Jefferson  had  really  ceased  to 
he  Governor  of  Virginia.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
very  considerable  demand  for  a  "  Dictator  Governor," 
and  the  supporters  of  this  idea  were  in  favor  of  con^ 
ferring  this  power  upon  Patrick  Henry,  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular  among  all  classes,  and  as  in  many 
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other  instances  of  popular  whims,  without  his  having 
any  great  fitness  for  the  position.  But  fortunately 
the  advocates  of  this  measure  were  not  strong  enough 
to  carry  it  out.  Many  of  them  entertained  the  idea 
that  republics  would  do  well  enough  in  times  of  peace, 
but  were  worth  nothing  in  war.  Some  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's friends  desired  his  re-election,  and  it  appears 
quite  likely  that  the  people  would  have  generally  fa- 
vored his  continuing  in  the  governor's  chair.  But  he, 
with  many  others,  preferred  a  military  governor,  a 
man  having  skill  to  direct  and  lead  in  the  military 
affairs  of  the  State,  as  well  as,  ability  to  manage  its 
civil  and  domestic  concerns.  This  scheme  was  finally 
successful  in  the  choice  of  General  Nelson,  a  soldier 
of  some  ability,  and  a  man  otherwise  possessed  of 
admirable  qualities  for  the  position,  among  which 
was  that  of  being  a  universal  favorite  throughout 
the  State. 

A  great  deal  was  now  said  as  to  the  want  of  suc- 
cess, or  the  bad  management  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  admin- 
istration, and  an  investigation  of  the  case  was  finally 
ordered  by  the  Legislature.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son strongly  favored  a  thorough  examination  of  all  his 
public  acts,  and  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  this  ob- 
ject, one  of  the  members  from  Albemarle  County  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  Legislature  that  it  might  be 
given  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  appeared  in  his  place  in 
that  body,  made  a  statement  of  the  objections  to  his 
course,  answered  them,  and  asked  an  impartial  and 
complete  investigation.  But  the  Legislature  saw  that 
the  whole  affair  would  result  in  nothing,  and  believing 
that  he  had  probably  conducted  the  concerns  of  the 
governor's  office  to  the  best  advantage  under  the  cir- 
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cumstances,  unanimously  ended  the  matter  with  the 
following : — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  General  Assembly 
be  given  our  former  Governor,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esquire,  for  his 
impartial,  upright,  and  attentive  administration  whilst  in  office. 
The  Assembly  wish,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  declare  the  high 
opinion  which  they  entertain  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  ability,  rectitude, 
and  integrity,  as  chief  magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
mean  by  thus  publicly  avowing  their  opinion,  to  obviate  and  re- 
move all  unmerited  censure." 

This  is  an  entertainingly  worded  resolution,  and 
while  asserting  great  faith  in  his  "  rectitude  and  integ- 
rity "  is  designed  only  to  "  remove  unmerited  censure." 
Yet,  as  he  was  very  sensitive  as  to  charges  against 
himself,  the  act  of  the  Legislature  must  have  been  ex- 
plained to  mean  a  release  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  good 
faith,  from  all  blame  of  every  kind.  The  little  cloud 
that  rose  over  him  at  home  did  not  extend  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  Mr.  Nicholas  and  others  ready  to  prefer 
charges  against  him  deserted  their  ground,  and  after- 
wards became  his  warm  supporters. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  no  military  skill,  and  unlike  John 
Adams,  never  did  have  any  desires  in  that  way.  The 
persistent  determination  never  to  have  the  militia  ready 
for  any  emergency  was  the  policy  of  the  Legislature, 
made  necessary,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  want  of 
money  and  arms.  Still  there  were  some  good  military 
men  at  the  command  of  the  Executive,  the  resources 
of  the  State  were  certainly  very  great,  the  "  gentle- 
men" militia  had  arms  when  they  chose'to  use  them, 
and  it  was  hardly  unreasonable  to  think  that  a  more 
complete  protection  to  the  State  should  have  been 
developed  under  his  administration. 

The  plan  for  a  dictatorial  government  in  Virginia 
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was  undoubtedly  repugnant  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  was 
a  republican,  and  there  may  be  found  in  his  writings 
and  the  history  of  the  times  evidence  that  such  an 
attempt  to  overturn  the  constitution  and  set  on  foot 
such  a  scheme,  even  under  the  unaspiring  and  unmil- 
itary  Henry,  would  have  met  forcible  opposition,  from 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  friends.  Although  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  Mr.  Jefferson  chose  not  to  attend  the 
next  sessiou  of  that  body,  and  for  that  was  highly 
censured,  and  his  course  regretted  even  by  his  friends, 
Madison  and  Monroe,  and  not  without  justice.,  He  no 
doubt  considered  himself  blameless.  Mr.  Jefferson 
took  every  thing  aimed  at  his  character  deeply  to 
heart.  And  although  it  is  said,  that  he  never  forgot 
a  friend,  it  is  also  equally  true,  that  he  never  gave  up 
an  opinion,  and  he  was  certainly  slow  to  release  private 
sentiments  of  a  wrong  done.  He  now  considered  that 
the  Legislature  had  not  sufficiently  exonerated  him, 
and  as  he  had  only  taken  a  position  in  that  body  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  himself,  he  somehow  did  not 
deem  it  his  duty,  as  it  was  not  his  pleasure,  to  engage 
further  in  its  deliberations.  This  was  a  purely  selfish 
view  of  the  case,  and  although  some  other  men  may 
have  embraced  it  under  like  circumstances,  it  could  not 
be  maintained  on  just  and  worthy  grounds.  It  is  cer- 
tainly no  small  offense  to  accept  the  position  of  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  and  yet  neglect  and  treat  with 
contempt  the  responsibilities  while  still  holding  the 
place.  But  h'e  had  at  least  one  just  ground  of  excuse 
for  his  conduct,  that  which  had  before  led  him  to  de- 
cline further  public  trusts,  the  failing  health  of  his 
wife.  But  recently  this  had  led  him,  greatly  against 
what  would  have  been  real  delight  under  other  sur- 
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roundings,  to  decline  the  position  of  associate  peace 
commissioner,  with  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens,  appointed  by  the  Con- 
gress, June  15,  1781,  to  negotiate  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  Europe.  k  The  trials  of  her  husband 
and  the  troubles  of  the  times  had  made  great  inroad 
upon  *the  strength  and  health  of  Mrs.  Jefferson,  and 
these  with  the  labors  of  her  family  early  broke  a  con- 
stitution not  of  the  most  enduring  kind.  He  felt  that 
his  only  duty  now  was  by  her  side.  Nor  could  the 
remonstrances  of  friends  move  him.  He  hardly  left 
her  side  day  or  night  for  weeks,  and  when  the  final 
parting  came,  September  6,  1782,  he  was  left  as  pros- 
trate as  the  weakest  and  most  helpless  of  minds  could 
fall  under  such  bereavement.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  cher- 
ished hopes  of  great  future  happiness  in  his  family, 
and  was  devoted  to  it  with  a  rare  and  beautiful  single- 
ness of  heart  and  life,  and  the  loss  of  its  main  prop 
was  irreparable.  But  neither  the  epitaph  placed  over 
her  remains  at  Monticello,  nor  his  writings  touching 
the  case,  bring  this  distinguished  political  sage  up  to 
the  standard  of  reason  and  affection  in  the  Christian 
philosopher.  It  is  nowhere  claimed  for  Mr.  Jefferson 
that  he  was  great  in  all  things,  and  indeed  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  sustain  the  assertion  that  he  was  not  little 
in  many  things.  But  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  be- 
came a  common  man,  and  simply  acted  as  most  others 
do.  If  Death  is  an  angel  of  love,  he  is  certainly,  too, 
a  great  leveler,  and  ever  turns  up  the  commoner  im- 
pulses of  humanity,  no  matter  what  beautiful  philoso- 
phies lessen  his  sting,  or  reach  far  beyond  his  do- 
minions. 

Mrs.  Randolph,  many  years  afterwards,  in  speaking 
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of  her  father,  wrote  of  this   change  in  the  home  at 
Monticello  as  follows  : — 

"Asa  nurse,  no  female  ever  had  more  tenderness  or  anxiety. 
He  nursed  my  poor  mother  in  turn  with  Aunt  Carr  and  her  own 
sister,  sitting  up  with  her  and  administering  her  medicines  and 
drink  to  the  last.  For  four  months  that  she  lingered,  he  was 
never  out  of  calling ;  when  not  at  her  bedside,  he  was  writing  in 
a  small  room  which  opened  immediately  at  the  head  of  her  bed. 
A  moment  before  the  closing  scene,  he  was  led  from  the  room 
almost  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Carr,  who, 
with  great  difficulty,  got  him  into  his  library,  where  he  fainted, 
and  remained  so  long  insensible  that  they  feared  he  never  would 
revive.  The  scene  that  followed  I  did  not  witness ;  but  the  vio- 
lence of  his  emotion,  when  almost  by  stealth,  I  entered  his  room 
at  night,  to  this  day  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  describe.  He  kept 
his  room  three  weeks,  and  I  was  never  a  moment  from  his  side. 
He  walked  almost  incessantly  night  and  day,  only  lying  down  oc- 
casionally when  nature  was  completely  exhausted,  on  a  pallet  that 
had  been  brought  in  during  his  fainting  fit.  My  aunt  remained 
constantly  with  him  for  some  weeks,  I  do  not  remember  how 
many.  When  at  last  he  left  his  room,  he  rode  out,  and  from  that 
time  he  was  incessantly  on  horseback,  rambling  about  the  mount- 
ain, in  the  least  frequented  roads,  and  just  as  often  through  the 
woods.  In  those  melancholy  rambles,  I  was  his  constant  compan- 
ion, a  solitary  witness  to  many  a  violent  burst  of  grief,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  has  consecrated  particular  scenes  of  that  last 
home,  beyond  the  power  of  time  to  obliterate." 

This  sad,  true  picture  is  one  of  the  most  unworthy 
and  undeserving  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  goes 
far  towards  showing  that  he  had  not  discovered  the 
real  philosopher's  stone,  and  that  his  children  even, 
were  his  teachers  in  that  beautiful  lore  which  beholds 
"hidden  behind  the  apparent  frowns  of  Providence,  a 
smiling  face." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MR.  JEFFERSON  AGAIN   IN  THE  CONGRESS— NOTES  ON  VIR- 
GINIA—ORDINANCE OF  1784. 

AFTER  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Jefferson  spent 
some  time  in  the  care  of  his  children  while  hav- 
ing them  inoculated  for  the  small-pox ;  but  as  it  was 
now  supposed  that  the  chief  cause  of  his  declining  to 
serve  the  country  as  a  minister  abroad  was  removed, 
the  Congress  again  unanimously  appointed  him  to  join 
the  commissioners  in  France.  He  now  accepted,  and 
went  to  Philadelphia  about  the  middle  of  December, 
1782,  to  prepare  for  embarking  on  his  mission.  But 
the  reception  of  the  news  that  a  provisional  treaty 
had  been  agreed  upon  between  the  agents  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  made  it  desirable 
for  the  Congress  to  recall  his  commission,  when  he 
returned  to  Monticello. 

During  the  winter  of  1782,  Mr.  Jefferson's  great 
fondness  for  writing  was  unexpectedly  drawn  out,  re- 
sulting in  what  was  called  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia." 
The  French  Secretary  of  Legation  in  this  country, 
Barbe  Marbois,  residing  in  Philadelphia,  wrote  Mr. 
Jefferson  requesting  him  to  answer  a  few  questions  as 
to  the  statistics  of  Virginia,  in  aid  of  his  efforts  to 
publish  some  reliable  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Jefferson's  exact  and  minute  style 
of  observation  and  of  keeping  daily  records  of  seem- 
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ingly  unimportant  things,  now  served  a  good  purpose, 
and  the  end  of  his  attempt  to  satisfy  the  request  of 
Marbois  produced  the  best  of  his  unpolitical  writings, 
a  work  yet  regarded  as  the  standard  in  early  Virginia 
history,  and  also  as  being  valuable  in  containing  his 
views  on  slavery,  and  many  other  matters  brought  out 
more  fully  in  his  subsequent  public  career. 

In  June,  1783,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  elected 
Mr.  Jefferson  as  one  of  the  five  delegates  now  sent  to 
the  Congress  from  that  State,  and  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, he  took  his  seat  in  that  body  at  Trenton,  and 
with  it  on  the  same  day  removed  to  Annapolis.  He 
again  became  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  serving  as  chairman  of  several 
of  the  most  important  committees,  and  was  present  at 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England. 
The  old  Congress  was  fast  becoming  irresponsible,  and 
not  only  less  stress  was  put  upon  it,  but  it  was  com- 
posed generally  of  men  of  far  less  note  and  ability 
than  when  Mr.  Jefferson  had  before  served  in  it.  The 
national  power  which  it  represented  was  crumbling 
away.  One  of  the  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of 
the  "Continental  Congress"  was  introduced  during  this 
term  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  service.  The  Congress  was  one 
body,  and  although  it  had  a  presiding  officer,  he  had  no 
power  beyond  his  functions  as  its  chairman.  Its  Sec- 
retary had  a  kind  of  perpetual  national  character,  as 
he  received  and  recognized  all  foreign  communications 
for  the  country.  But  the  Congress  was  both  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  force  of  the  States  General,  and 
when  that  body  was  not  in 'session  there  was  no  kind 
of  national  power  in  existence,  unless  its  Secretary  be 
regarded  in  some  such  light.     In  the  spring  of  1784, 
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Mr.  Jefferson  introduced  the  plan  of  a  committee  of 
one  from  each  State,  which  should  remain  in  session 
during  the  intermissions  of  the  Congress,  and  carry 
out  its  executive  powers.  This  committee  was,  ac- 
cordingly, agreed  upon,  and  the  Congress  adjourned. 
But  the  experiment  was  of  brief  continuance,  and  the 
ending  ignominious  enough.  The  Committee  soon 
quarreled,  and  after  dividing  into  two  factions,  broke 
up  and  went  home,  leaving  the  country  without  an 
agent  or  a  head.  In  this  condition,  no  State  could 
answer  for  another,  nor  indeed,  for  itself,  with  the 
merest  shadow  of  respectable  authority. 

During  this  term  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  labors  in  the 
Congress,  the  question  of  finances  was  brought  for- 
ward as  usual,  and  some  advance  made  in  settling  this 
matter,  then,  as  ever  since,  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some before  the  country.  Robert  Morris  brought  for- 
ward his  plan  for  a  national  system  of  coinage.  But 
Mr.  Jefferson  opposed  his  infinitesimal  unit,  of  the 
1400th  part  of  a  dollar,  and  proposed  that  the  dollar 
be  made  the  standard  unit,  and  the  decimal  system  be 
used,  as  suggested  by  Gouverneur  Morris.  He  printed 
his  views  for  the  use  of  the  Congress,  and  advised  the 
coinage  of  the  ten-dollar  gold-piece,  a  silver  dollar,  a 
silver  dime,  and  a  copper  cent.  His  plan  was  mainly 
adopted  by  that  body,  and  thus  he  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  being,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  author 
of  the  present  system  of  coinage,  based  upon  the  dec- 
imal plan  of  notation,  the  most  simple  and  convenient 
which  could  possibly  be  devised,  notwithstanding  some 
recent  Frenchy  nonsense  on  the  subject. 

At  this  time  came  up  in  the  Congress  the  subject 
of  organizing  the  vast  region  called  the  Western  Ter- 
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ritory,  which  had  chiefly  been  claimed  by  Virginia, 
and  not  finally  deeded  by  her  to  the  United  States  until 
1784,  while  Mr.  Jefferson  was  still  in  the  Congress. 
And  his  plan  for  its  organization  and  government,  ex- 
cepting in  some  minor  points  as  to  names  of  parts  of 
the  territory,  and  the  very  important  clause  proposed 
by  him  for  excluding  slavery  from  the  entire  region 
after  1800,  was  adopted.  Six  States  voted  for  retain- 
ing the  clause  as  to  slavery,  some  States  lost  their 
votes,  and  some  were  divided,  and  thus  unfortunately 
was  lost  the  vital  spark  in  the  whole  plan  for  organiz- 
ing the  territory  which  now  forms  the  great  body  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  might  have  had  an  untold 
influence  for  good  in  the  future  history  of  the  country. 

Virginia  had  but  three  representatives  present,  and 
was  placed  on  the  record  against  the  slave  clause  in 
the  plan  of  organization,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  alone  from 
that  State  voted  to  retain  it.  This  was  Mr.  Jefferson's 
most  valuable  period  of  service  in  the  National  Con- 
gress. Although  a  comparatively  silent  member,  he 
was  a  versatile  thinker,  and  at  that  time  one  of  the 
first  writers  in  the  country,  and  it  is  probably  safe  to 
say,  that  he  was  the  leader  in  the  Congress  during  the 
winter  of  1783.  He  was,  on  one  occasion  or  more, 
elected  temporary  president  of  that  body,  and  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  most  thorough  and  influential  worker 
on  the  important  legislative  committees. 

While  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  the  Congress  at  this 
time  the  country  became  much  agitated  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  purposes  of  the  "  Order  of  Cincinnati,"  and 
it  is  claimed  that  to  his  advice  was  due  the  course 
General  Washington  took  in  urging  such  modifications 
as  to  render  the  organization  harmless. 
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In  his  recollections  Mr.  Jefferson  speaks  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Congress  in  1783,  in  these  words  :  "  Congress 
had  now  become  a  very  small  body,  and  the  members 
very  remiss  in  their  attendance  on  its  duties,  insomuch, 
that  a  majority  of  the  States,  necessary  by  the  Confed- 
eration to  constitute  a  House,  even  for  minor  business, 
did  not  assemble  until  the  13th  of  December." 

And  again  he  wrote  in  his  Autobiography : — 

"Our  body  was  little  numerous,  but  very  contentious.  Day 
after  day  was  wasted  on  the  most  unimportant  questions.  A 
member,  one  of  those  afflicted  with  the  morbid  rage  of  debate, 
of  an  ardent  mind,  prompt  imagination  and  copious  flow  of  words, 
who  heard  with  impatience  any  logic  which  was  not  his  own,  sit- 
ting near  me  on  some  occasion  of  a  trifling,  but  wordy,  debate, 
asked  me  how  I  could  sit  in  silence,  hearing  so  much  false  reason- 
ing, which  a  word  should  refute?  I  observed  to  him,  that  to 
refute  was  indeed  easy,  but  to  silence  was  impossible;  that  in 
measures  brought  forward  by  myself  I  took  the  laboring  oar,  as 
was  incumbent  on  me ;  but  that  in  general  I  was  willing  to  listen ; 
that  if  every  sound  argument  or  objection  was  used  by  some  one 
or  other  of  the  numerous  debaters,  it  was  enough ;  if  not,  I 
thought  it  sufficient  to  suggest  the  omission,  without  going  into  a 
repetition  of  what  had  been  already  said  by  others ;  that  this  was 
a  waste  and  abuse  of  the  time  and  patience  of  the  House,  which 
could  not  be  justified. 

"If  the  present  Congress  errs  in  too  much  talking,  how  can  it 
be  otherwise,  in  a  body  to  which  the  people  send  one  hundred  and 
fifty  lawyers,  whose  trade  it  is  to  question  every  thing,  yield 
nothing,  and  talk  by  the  hour  ?  That  one  hundred  and  fifty  law- 
yers should  do  business  together,  ought  not  to  be  expected." 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  no  sense  a  debater.  But  had 
he  been,  it  was  not  in  his  tactics  to  care  much  for 
little  points  in  legislation.  He  believed  in  putting  his 
shoulders  directly  to  the  main  issues,  knowing  that 
the  others  would  readily  enough  follow.  At  that 
time,  as  very  much  all  others  in  his  public  services, 
he  seemed  to  go  upon  the  principle,  when  in  public 
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assemblies,  that  if  he  had  any  thing  good  to  say,  if 
he  sat  still  long  enough,  he  would  surely  hear  it 
announced  by  somebody. 

Law-making  never  appeared  to  be  such  a  great  and 
absorbing  business  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  it  gave  him  no 
taste  nor  leisure  for  devoting  the  closest  attention  to 
the  care  of  his  children  and  private  matters.  Yet,  as 
to  dress  and  some  other  things,  he  did  not  pursue  the 
course  in  his  own  life  which  he  required  in  the  prac- 
tices of  others.  In  this,  however,  he  followed  the  rule 
among  leaders  and  teachers.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  to  his  daughter  Martha,  then  in  Phila- 
delphia, written  a  day  or  two  after  he  reached  An- 
napolis to  begin  his  last  term  of  service  in  the  Con- 
gress, will  give  some  idea  of  the  range  of  subjects 
considered  necessary  in  the  education  of  a  young 
woman  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Jefferson's  peculiar  views  on  the  subject : — 

"  Consider  the  good  lady  who  has  taken  you  under  her  roof, 
who  has  undertaken  to  see  that  you  perform  all  your  exercises, 
and  to  admonish  you  in  all  those  wanderings  from  what  is  right, 
or  what  is  clever,  to  which  your  inexperience  would  expose  you ; 
consider  her,  I  say,  as  your  mother,  as  the  only  person  to  whom, 
since  the  loss  with  which  Heaven  has  been  pleased  to  afflict  you, 
you  can  now  look  up ;  and  that  her  displeasure  or  disapprobation, 
on  any  occasion,  will  be  an  immense  misfortune,  which  should  you 
be  so  unhappy  as  to  incur  by  any  unguarded  act,  think  no  conces- 
sion too  much  to  regain  her  good  will.  With  respect  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  your  time,  the  following  is  what  I  should  approve : 

From  8  to  10,  practice  music. 

From  10  to  1,  dance  one  day  and  draw  another. 

From  1  to  2,  draw  on  the  day  you  dance,  and  write  a  letter 
next  day. 

From  3  to  4,  read  French. 

From  4  to  5,  exercise  yourself  in  music. 

From  5  till  bed-time,  read  English,  write,  etc. 
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"  Communicate  this  plan  to  Mrs.  Hopkinson,  and  if  she  ftp- 
proves  of  it,  pursue  it.  I  expect  you  will  write  me  by  every  post. 
Inform  me  what  books  you  read,  what  tunes  you  learn,  and  inclose 
me  your  best  copy  of  every  lesson  in  drawing.  Write  also  one 
letter  every  week,  either  to  your  Aunt  Eppes,  your  Aunt  Skip- 
.with,  your  Aunt  Carr,  or  the  little  lady  from  whom  I  now  inclose 
a  letter,  and  always  put  the  letter  you  so  write  under  cover  to  me. 
Take  care  that  you  never  spell  a  word  wrong.  »Always  before  you 
write  a  word,  consider  how  it  is  spelt,  and  if  you  do  not  remem- 
ber it,  turn  to  a  dictionary.  It  produces  great  praise  to  a  lady  to 
spell  well.  I  have  placed  my  happiness  on  seeing  you  good  and 
accomplished ;  and  no  distress  which  this  world  can  now  bring  on 
me  would  equal  that  of  your  disappointing  my  hopes.  If  you 
love  me,  then,  strive  to  be  good  under  every  situation,  and  to  all 
living  creatures,  and  to  acquire  those  accomplishments  which  I 
have  put  in  your  power,  and  which  will  go  far  towards  insuring 
you  the  warmest  love  of  your  affectionate  father. 

"  P.  S. — Keep  my  letters,  and  read  them  at  times,  that  you 
may  always  have  present  in  your  mind  those  things  which  will 
endear  you  to  me." 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  daughter  during  the 
same  winter,  Mr.  Jefferson  gave  the  following  opinion 
as  to  the  dress  of  a  "  lady,"  an  opinion  from  which  few 
men  of  culture  would  dissent : — 

"I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  gaily  clothed  at  this  time  of  life, 
but  what  you  wear  should  be  fine  of  its  kind.  But  above  all 
things,  and  at  all  times,  let  your  clothes  be  clean,  whole,  and  prop- 
erly put  on.  Do  not  fancy  you  must  wear  them  till  the  dirt  is 
visible  to  the  eye.  You  will  be  the  last  who  will  be  sensible  of 
this.  Some  ladies  think  they  may,  under  the  privileges  of  the 
dishabille,  be  loose  and  negligent  of  their  dress  in  the  morning. 
But  be  you  from  the  moment  you  rise  till  you  go  to  bed,  as 
cleanly  and  properly  dressed  as  at  the  hours  of  dinner  or  tea.  A 
lady  who  has  been  seen  as  a  sloven  or  slut  in  the  morning,  will 
never  efface  the  impression  she  has  made,  with  all  the  dress  and 
pageantry  she  can  involve  herself  in.  Nothing  is  so  disgusting  to 
our  sex  as  a  want  of  cleanliness  and  delicacy  in  yours.  I  hope, 
therefore,  the  moment  you  rise  from  bed,  your  first  work  will  be 
to  dress  yourself  in  style,  as  that  you  may  be  seen  by  any  gentle- 
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man  without  his  being  able  to  discover  a  pin  amiss,  or  any  other 
circumstance  of  neatness  wanting.'' 

Less  than  four  months  after  the  British  army  had 
withdrawn  from  this  country,  Thomas  Jefferson,  from 
a  committee  composed  of  himself,  Mr.  Chase,  of  Mary- 
land, and  Mr.  Howell,  of  Rhode  Island,  presented  to 
the  Congress,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1784,  the  following 
famous  ordinance  for  the  government  of  all  the  terri- 
tory outside  the  limit  of  the  States  : — 

Ordinance  of-  1/784. 

Resolved,  That  the  territory  ceded  or  to  be  ceded  by  individual 
States  to  the  United  States,  whensoever  the  same  shall  have  been 
purchased  of  the  Indian  inhabitants  and  offered  for  sale  by  the 
United  States,  shall  be  formed  into  additional  States,  bounded  in 
the  following  manner,  as  nearly  as  such  cessions  will  admit ;  that 
is  to  say,  northwardly  and  southwardly  by  parallels  of  latitude,  so 
that  each  State  shall  comprehend  from  south  to  north,  two  degrees 
of  latitude,  beginning  to  count  from  the  completion  of  thirty-one 
degrees  north  of  the  equator  [then  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
U.  S.]  ;  but  any  territory  northwardly  of  the  forty-seventh  degree 
shall  make  part  of  the  State  next  below.  And  eastwardly  and 
westwardly  they  shall  be  bounded,  those  on  the  Mississippi  by  that 
river  on  one  side,  and  the  meridian  of  the  lowest  point  of  the 
rapids  of  the  Ohio  on  the  other  :  and  those  adjoining  on  the  east, 
by  the  same  meridian  on  their  western  side,  and  on  their  eastern 
by  the  meridian  of  the  western  cape  of  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanawha.  And  the  territory  eastward  of  this  last  meridian,  be- 
tween the  Ohio,  Lake  Erie,  and  Pennsylvania,  shall  be  one  State. 

That  the  settlers  within  the  territory  so  to  be  purchased  and 
offered  for  sale  shall,  either  on  their  own  petition  or  on  the  order 
of  Congress,  receive  authority  from  them,  with  appointments  of 
time  and  place,  for  their  free  males  of  full  age  to  meet  together 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  temporary  government,  to  adopt 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  any  one  of  these  States,  so  that  such 
laws  nevertheless  shall  be  subject  to  alteration  by  their  ordinary 
Legislature,  and  to  erect,  subject  to  a  like  alteration,  counties  or 
townships  for  the  election  of  members  for  the  Legislature. 
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That  such  temporary  government  shall  only  continue  in  force 
in  any  State  until  it  shall  have  acquired  twenty  thousand  free  in- 
habitants, when,  giving  due  proof  thereof  to  Congress,  they  shall 
receive  from  them  authority,  with  appointments  of  time  and  place, 
to  call  a  convention  of  representatives  to  establish  a  permanent 
constitution  and  government  for  themselves :  provided,  Tltat  both 
the  temporary  and  permanent  governments  be  established  on  these  prin- 
ciples as  their  basis: 

1.  That  they  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

2.  That  in  their  persons,  property,  and  territory,  they  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, and  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  original  States  shall  be  so  subject. 

3.  That  they  shall  be  subject  to  pay  a  part  of  the  Federal 
debts,  contracted  or  to  be  contracted,  to  be  apportioned  on  them 
by  Congress,  according  to  the  same  common  rule  and  measure  by 
which  apportionments  thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other  States. 

4.  That  their  respective  governments  shall  be  in  republican 
forms,  and  shall  admit  no  person  to  be  a  citizen  who  holds  a 
hereditary  title. 

5.  That  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era,  tliere  shall  be 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States,  oth- 
erwise than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted  to  have  been  personally  guilty. 

That  whenever  any  of  the  said  States  shall  have,  of  free  in- 
habitants, as  many  as  shall  then  be  in  any  one  of  the  least  nu- 
merous of  the  thirteen  original  States,  such  State  shall  be  admitted 
by  its  Delegates  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  said  original  States ;  after  which  the  assent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall 
be  requisite  in  all  those  cases  wherein,  by  the  Confederation,  the 
assent  of  nine  States  to  such  admission  may  be  obtained  according 
to  the  eleventh  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Until  such  ad- 
mission by  their  Delegates  into  Congress,  any  of  the  said  States, 
after  the  establishment  of  their  temporary  government,  shall  have 
authority  to  keep  a  sitting  member  in  Congress,  with  a  right  of 
debating,  but  not  of  voting. 

That  the  territory  northward  of  the  forty-fifth  degree,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  completion  of  forty-five  degrees  from  the  equator, 
and  extending  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  shall  be  called  Sylvania; 
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that  of  the  territory  under  the  forty-fifth  and  forty-fourth  degrees, 
that  which  lies  westward  of  Lake  Michigan  shall  be  called  Michi- 
gania;  and  that  which  is  eastward  thereof,  within  the  peninsula 
formed  by  the  lakes  and  waters  of  Michigan,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  and 
Erie,  shall  be  called  Chersonesus,  aud  shall  include  any  part  of  the 
peninsula  which  may  extend  above  the  forty-fifth  degree.  Of  the 
territory  under  the  forty-third  and  forty-second  degrees,  that  to 
the  westward,  through  which  the  Assenisipi  or  Rock  River  runs, 
shall  be  called  Assenisipia ;  and  that  to  the  eastward,  in  which  are 
the  fountains  of  the  Muskingum,  the  two  Miamies  of  the  Ohio, 
the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  and  the  Sandusky 
rivers,  shall  be  called  Metropotamia.  Of  the  territory  which  lies 
under  the  forty-first  and  fortieth  degrees,  the  western,  through 
which  the  river  Illinois  runs,  shall  be  called  Illinoia;  that  next 
adjoining,  to  the  eastward,  Saratoga;  and  that  between  this  last 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  extending  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie, 
shall  be  called  Washington.  Of  the  territory  which  lies  under  the 
thirty-ninth  and  thirty-eighth  degrees,  to  which  shall  be  added  so 
much  of  the  point  of  land  within  the  fork  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi as  lies  under  the  thirty-seventh  degree ;  that  to  the  west- 
ward, within  and  adjacent  to  which  are  the  confluences  of  the 
rivers  Wabash,  Shawanee,  Tanisee,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and 
Missouri,  shall  be  called  Polypotamia;  and  that  to  the  eastward, 
further  up  the  Ohio,  otherwise  called  the  Pelisipi,  shall  be  called 
Pelisipia. 

That  all  the  preceding  articles  shall  be  formed  into  a  charter  of 
compact,  shall  be  duly  executed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  iu  Congress  assembled,  under  his  hand  aud  the  seal  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  promulgated,  and  shall  stand  as  fundamental 
conditions  between  the  thirteen  original  States  and  those  newly  de- 
scribed, unalterable  but  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  United  States, 
in  Congress  assembled,  and  of  the  particular  State  within  which 
such  alteration  is  proposed  to  be  made. 

"  On  a  test  vote  on  adopting  the  antislavery  provis- 
ion above,  sixteen  voted  aye,  and  seven  no ;  but  the 
requisite  majority  of  States  failing  to  vote  in  the  affirm- 
ative, it  was  lost.  And  three  years  later,  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  for  the  North-western  Territory  alone, 
was  adopted. 
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"  Forty-two  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Jefferson,  only  six 
weeks  before  he  died,  wrote  as  follows,  in  reply  to  a 
letter,  asking  his  views  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  erad- 
ication of  slavery  from  the  country." 

"  Montioello,  May  26th,  1826. 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  subject  of  your  letter  of  April  20th,  is  one 
on  which  I  do  not  permit  myself  to  express  an  opinion  but  when 
time,  place,  and  occasion  may  give  it  some  favorable  effect.  A 
good  cause  is  often  injured  more  by  ill-timed  efforts  of  its  friends 
than  by  the  arguments  of  its  enemies.  Persuasion,  perseverance, 
and  patience  are  the  best  advocates  on  questions  depending  on  the 
will  of  others.  The  revolution  in  public  opinion  which  this  case  re- 
quires, is'  not  to  be  expected  in  a  day,  or  perhaps  in  an  age ;  but  time, 
which  outlives  all  things,  will  outlive  Hiis  evil  also.  My  sentiments  have 
been  forty  years  before  tlie  public,  and  had  I  repeated  them  forty 
times,  they  would  only  become  the  more  stale  and  threadbare. 
Although  I  shall  not  live  to  see  them  consummated,  they  will  not  die 
with  me;  but,  living  or  dying,  they  will  ever  be  in  my  most  fervent 
prayers.  This  is  written  for  yourself,  and  not  for  the  public,  in 
compliance  of  your  request  of  two  lines  of  sentiment  on  the  sub- 
ject.    Accept  the  assurance  of  my  good-will  and  respect. 

"Thomas,  Jefferson. 

"  Me.  James  Heaton,  Middletown,  Butler  County,  O." 

Thomas  H.  Benton,  in  his  "Examination  of  the 
Dred  Scott  Case,"  gives  this  statement  touching  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  this  ordinance,  in  giving  the  history  of 
the  "Ordinance  of  1787:"— 

"People  of  the  slave  States  have  a  prejudice  against  that  ordi- 
nance as  being  a  northern  measure,  put  upon  them  by  the  North, 
and  from  hostility  to  slavery.  No  conception  could  be  more  un- 
founded. That  ordinance,  in  all  its  forms  and  features,  in  its 
inception,  in  its  consummation,  and  in  the  cause  which  gave  rise 
to  it,  was  a  southern  measure,  given  by  the  South  to  the  country — 
known  to  everybody  as  such  at  the  time — and  probably  so  now. 
It  grew  out  of  the  Virginia  cession  (the  instant  that  cession  was 
made),  and  the  other  expected  cessions  from  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia.     It  was  these  cessions  which  gave  territory ;  others  were 
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little  better  than  barren  quit-claims.  Virginia  gave  the  North- 
west ;  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  the  Southwest ;  and  the  dele- 
gates of  these  States  naturally  and  properly,  in  the  Continental 
Congress,  took  the  lead  in  providing  for  the  government  of  the 
districts  which  had  been  their  own,  and  of  which  they  were  the 
donors  to  a  new  sovereign.  The  Virginia  deed  of  cession  was  de- 
livered in  March,  1784 ;  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  a  delegate  in  Con- 
gress, and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Virginia  deed,  immediately 
moved  for  a  committee  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  give  a  government  to 
the  ceded  territory.  Leave  was  granted — himself  chairman  of 
the  committee.  It  was  a  proper  occasion  for  the  organizing  mind 
of  that  law-giver  and  statesman,  and  well  did  he  avail  himself  of 
it.  In  a  month  he  reported  his  plan.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
perfect  pieces  of  legislation  that  ever  came  from  the  human  mind, 
a  code  in  itself,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  and  each  part  com- 
plete for  its  object;  the  first  part,  to  train  up  young  republican 
communities  for  the  exercise  of  sovereign  rights ;  the  second,  to 
secure  to  the  same  communities,  when  ripened  into  States,  the  per- 
manent blessings  of  civil  ,and  religious  liberty.  Plato  had  his 
imaginary  Republic,  and  Sir  Thomas  Moore  his  mythical  Utopia, 
for  which  they  framed  imaginary  governments,  founded  in  theories 
of  human  perfectability ;  but  Jefferson  had  a  real  field  to  work  in, 
a  vast  domain,  fertile  and  beautiful,  extending  from  the  Alleghe- 
nies  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  northern  lakes  to  the  southern 
gulf  (for  it  was  known  that  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  would 
cede),  in  which  to  plant  real  communities,  and  to  build  up  real 
republics ;  and  nobly  did  he  do  his  work,  how  nobly  the  States 
attest  which  have  grown  up  upon  it.  And  for  seventy  years  it 
stood,  unmarred  and  undefaced,  and  spread  far  wider  than  he  had 
foreseen,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  these 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  For,  wherever  a  Territorial  govern- 
ment has  been  formed  on  our  continent  in  all  this  long  time,  and 
over  all  this  wide  expanse,  from  '87  to  '54,  from  Florida  to 
Oregotj,  the  ordinance  of  '87  has  been  its  basis.  Even  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act,  in  all  that  is  good  and  wise  in  it,  is  copied 
from  that  fundamental  law. 

"The  ordinance  which  he  (Mr.  Jefferson)  reported,  passed  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation,  became  the  law,  was  in  force  for 
three  years,  with  all  the  wise  and  beneficent  provisions  now  in  it, 
one  only  excepted,  and  until  it  was  repealed  in  1787.  He  re- 
ported it  with  an  anti-slavery  clause,  the  prohibition  to  take  effect 
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after  tbe  year  1800 ;  that  is  to  say,  sixteen  years  after  the  passing 
of  the  ordinance.  This  clause,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Spaight, 
some  time  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  -was  struck  out,  the 
reason  being  that  it  did  not  contain  a  provision  for  the  recovery 
of  fugitives  from  service.  For  the  rest,  the  ordinance  passed, 
went  into  operation,  and  remained  in  force  until  superseded  by 
the  amended,  and,  in  some  degree,  new-modeled  ordinance  of 
1787,  a  southern  measure  in  all  its  aspects.  It  was  passed  in  a  sit- 
ting of  the  Congress  in  which  the  slave  States  present  were,  as 
near  as  could  be,  two  to  one ;  to-wit,  five  to  three ;  and  where  the 
slave  State  delegates  were  exactly  two  to  one  over  the  free  State 
members.  The  {power  of  the  slave  States  was  there :  Virginia, 
the  two  Carolinas,  Georgia.  It  was  reported  from  a  committee 
of  which  the  majority  were  from  slave  States,  and  passed  unani- 
mously, every  State  voting  for  it,  and  every  delegate  from  every 
State,  except  one  from  New  York.  This  amended  ordinance  con- 
tained the  anti-slavery  clause,  with  the  fugitive  slave  recovery 
clause  (without  which  latter  it  could  not  have  been  passed)  ;  and 
it  was  known  at  the  time  that  this  clause,  and  the  parallel  one  in 
the  Constitution,  were  parts  of  one  system,  necessary  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Constitution  ;  and  putting  the  recovery  of  fugitives 
from  service  on  the  same  footing  in  the  Territories  as  in  the  States. 
In  the  anti-slavery  clause  of  this  amended  ordinance,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  there  was  a  wide  departure  from  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  provision  of  1784,  in  this :  that  by  his  provision  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Territory  did  not  take  effect  until  six- 
teen years  after  the  passing  of  the  ordinance,  giving  the  owner 
time  to  be  indemnified  in  labor  for  his  care  and  expense  about 
the  young  slaves  ;  but  the  amended  act  abolished  all  ownership  at 
once,  without  reference  to  the  rights  or  interests  of  the  owner. 
And  it  is  this  amended  act,  thus  governing  a  young  community 
as  children  under  age,  and  thus  seizing  private  property  for  an 
object  of  public  policy,  that  the  Congress  of  1789,  adopted,  and 
made  a  statute  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  which  Congress,  as 
Mr.  Justice  Curtis  has  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain,  there  were 
fourteen  members  who  had  been  delegates  in  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion which  made  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Madison  one  of  them." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MR.   JEFFERSON   AS   FOREIGN   MINISTER— HIS  VERSATILE 

EMPLOYMENTS— VIEWS  OF  THE   CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IN  May,  1784,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  by  the 
Congress  as  an  additional  agent  to  negotiate  com- 
mercial treaties  with  foreign  nations,  and  after  making 
a  trip  through  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  himself  better  with  their  con- 
dition, with  his  oldest  daughter,  Martha,  he  sailed 
from  Boston  on  the  5th  of  July.  On  the  6th  of 
August  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  and  shortly 
afterwards  his  daughter  was  placed  at  a  popular 
convent  school. 

John  Adams  and  Dr.  Franklin  were  the  other 
American  ministers,  and  with  them,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  a  form  of  treaty  to  be  offered  to  all  nations 
disposed  to  negotiate,  was  agreed  upon.  But  their 
progress  was  slow.  Even  in  France  during  his  entire 
residence  there  he  met  with  little  success  in  rearrang- 
ing the  unsatisfactory  commercial  relations  between 
that  country  and  his  own.  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  a 
great  favorite  of  the  French  government  and  people, 
soon  made  arrangements  to  return  to  America,  leaving 
Mr.  Jefferson  the  duly  accredited  minister  to  France, 
and,  although  he  was  a  greatly  superior  and  more  ac- 
complished scholar  than  Franklin,  he  felt  some  hesitancy 
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as  to  his  ability  to  fill  the  place  of  the  easy  old  philoso- 
pher at  the  French  Capital.  But  his  success  was  marked, 
and  it  is  doubtless  just  to  say,  that  no  other  agent  of 
this  country  for  many  years  so  perfectly  filled  the  room 
of  Franklin,  in  France,  as  did  Thomas  Jefferson. 

He  was  generally  successful  throughout  his  life  in 
avoiding  broils  or  difficulties,  and  in  France  there  was  a 
peculiar  fitness  about  him  for  missing  the  troubles  into 
which  Mr.  Adams  fell.  Both  French  practices  and 
French  philosophy  were  congenial  to  him,  and,  although 
his  residence  abroad  attached  him  more  to  his  own 
freer,  purer,  and  better  land,  he  found  a  social  and 
intellectual  atmosphere  which  had,  no  doubt,  been  long 
one  of  the  sources  of  his  desire  to  visit  that  country. 
Then,  too,  he  was  greatly  devoted  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment and  people  for  the  noble  service  they  had 
rendered  the  United  States.  His  congenial  temper 
towards  France  enabled  him  to  see  well  what  could  be 
expected  from  her  towards  this  country  in  its  irrespon- 
sible condition.  While  he  hoped  for  much,  he  did  not 
really  expect  more  than  he  received  from  that  nation. 

The  severer  and  more  exacting  character  of  Mr. 
Adams  enabled  him  to  see  at  the  beginning  of  the 
American  conflict  the  motives  that  would  be  likely  to 
influence  foreign  friendship,  and  to  divine  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the  French  government,  as  it  also  led  him  to 
detest  the  practices  and  moral  status  of  the  French 
people,  things  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  willing  to 
believe,  and  was  only  able  to  see  in  after  years,  and  in 
his  pen  pictures,  drawn  in  his  better  moments.  But 
the  great  difficulties  against  which  Mr.  Adams  con- 
tended in  France  had  passed  away  with  the  settlement 
of  the  peace  treaty,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  had  an  easier 
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task  to  which  no  man  was  better  suited  or  was  better 
able  to  perforin. 

A  matter  which  demanded  his  early  leisure  in 
Paris  was  the  printing  of  his  "Notes  on  Virginia." 
This  work  was  soon  translated  and  published  in 
French,  and  afterwards  republished  in  London,  it  is 
believed.  Many  of  the  principles  which  distinguished 
Mr.  Jefferson  were  interspersed  throughout  this  writ- 
ing, and  being  agreeable  to  the  state  in  which  he 
found  the  French  people,  it,  of  course,  went  very  far 
in  introducing  him  to  their  favor.  Then,  too,  his  ac- 
quaintance with  and  warm  reception  of  many  of  the 
French  officers  during  the  Revolutionary  War  served 
to  make  him  at  home  among  these  generous  foreigners. 
France  was  just  giving  birth  to  a  spirit,  caught,  to 
some  extent,  from  the  success  of  America,  and  by  con- 
tact with  such  men  as  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  the  nat- 
ural representative  of  her  free  and  independent  life. 
Political  liberalism  was  developed* in  that  country,  and 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  its  friend.  His  part  in  establishing 
the  American  Republic  was  by.  no  means  insignificant, 
and  the  fabric  already  apparently  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
solution had  more  respect  at  that  time  in  France, 
among  the  people,  than  it  deserved,  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  its  fortunate  minister. 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  anxiety  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son in  1785  and  1786,  was  the  piratical  conduct  of  the 
Barbary  States  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  way  open 
to  peace  with  these  pirates  was  by  paying  a  tribute, 
and  this  way  most  of  the  neighboring  governments 
chose  to  take.  America  came  in  for  a  share  of  the 
indignity  dealt  out  on  the  seas  by  these  people,  some 
of  her  captive   seamen  being   compelled   to    serve   as 
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slaves  for  years  under  them.  Mr.  Jefferson  actually 
favored  war  with  these  pirates,  and  at  that  time  saw 
clearly  enough  the  use  and  necessity  of  organizing  a 
naval  force  of  some  respectability,  able  to  cope  with 
these  enemies  to  civilization,  and  protect  our  com- 
merce. Notwithstanding  this  experience,  he  favored 
an  almost  entire  neglect  of  the  navy,  during  his  Pres- 
idency, as  a  part  of  his  extreme  republican  theory 
of  letting  evil  and  good  interests  alike  regulate  them- 
selves. He  led  the  way  in  proposing  a  plan  for  all 
the  powers  to  unite  against  the  African  buccaneers, 
but  when  he  informed  the  home  government  as  to 
what  would  be  expected  of  it,  there  was  no  money  in 
the  treasury,  and  nothing  could  be  done. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1786,  he  joined  Mr.  Adams 
in  London  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  some  satis- 
factory settlement  with  the  representative  at  Tripoli, 
and  to  advise  as  to  the  form  of  a  commercial  treaty 
to  be  finally  presented  to  England.  With  neither  of 
these  cases  were  they  successful,  and  then,  they  had 
the  added  mortification  of  being  snubbed  by  George 
III.  While  in  England  Mr.  Jefferson  took  occasion  to 
visit  the  noted  places,  but  he  was  stung  by  his  cool 
reception,  which  he,  no  doubt,  remembered  in  fixing 
his  unfriendly  tendencies  and  policy  towards  that 
country  long  after. 

His  success  in  negotiating  to  the  advantage  of  his 
government  in  Paris  was  of  little  greater  moment  than 
that  of  Mr.  Adams  in  London.  The  difficulties  were 
increased  on  all  hands,  too,  by  the  reckless,  improvi- 
dent, and  irresponsible  condition  of  the  Congress  and 
its  agents  at  home.  The  necessities  of  some  more  cer- 
tain and  stable  form  of  government,  became  apparent 

8— c 
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to  him,  as  well  as  the  anxious  friends  of  the  country 
in  America.  He  was,  however,  as  little  concerned 
about  the  whole  matter  as  almost  any  one,  as  he  be- 
lieved that  all  evils  would  regulate  themselves  in  the 
government ;  nor  did  the  insurrections  in  parts  of  the 
country  occupy  his  mind  as  affairs  of  much  importance. 
Yet  he  was  deeply  concerned  about  many  things, 
and  at  this  period  wrote  and  disclosed  much  of  his 
views  and  plans  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
country. 

January  25,  1786,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  from  Paris 
to  an  American  friend  : — 

"  American  reputation  in  Europe  is  not  such  as  to  be  flattering 
to  its  citizens.  Two  circumstances  are  particularly  objected  to  in 
us ;  the  non-payment  of  our  debts,  and  the  want  of  energy  in  our 
government.  These  discourage  a  connection  with  us.  I  own  it  to 
be  my  opinion,  that  good  will  arise  from  the  destruction  of  our 
credit.  I  see  nothing  else  which  can  restrain  our  disposition  to 
luxury,  and  to  the  change  of  those  manners  which  alone  can  pre- 
serve republican  government.  As  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  credit, 
the  best  way  would  be  to  cure  its  ill  effects,  by  giving  an  instanta- 
neous recovery  to  the  creditor.  This  would  be  reducing  purchases 
on  credit  to  purchases  for  ready  money.  A  man  would  then  see  a 
prison  painted  on  every  thing  he  wished,  but  had  not  ready  money 
to  pay  for  it. 

"  I  fear  from  an  expression  in  your  letter,  that  the  people  of 
Kentucky  think  of  separating,  not  only  from  Virginia  (in  which 
they  are  right),  but  also  from  the  Confederacy.  I  own  I  should 
think  this  a  most  calamitous  event,  and  such  a  one  as  every  good 
citizen  should  set  himself  against.  Our  present  federal  limits  are 
not  too  large  for  good  government,  nor  will  the  increase  of  votes  in 
the  Congress  produce  any  ill  effect.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  drown 
the  little  divisions  at  present  existing  there.  Our  Confederacy 
must  be  viewed  as  the  nest,  from  which  all  America,  North  and 
South,  is  to  be  peopled." 

On  the  state  of  the  Union  under  the  old  Continental 
Congress,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  in  his  Autobiography  : — 
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"  Our  first  essay  in  America,  to  establish  a  federative  govern- 
ment had  fallen,  on  trial,  very  short  of  its  object.  During  the  war 
of  Independence,  while  the  pressure  of  an  external  enemy  hooped 
us  together,  and  their  enterprises  kept  us  necessarily  on  the  alert, 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  excited  by  danger,  was  a  supplement  to 
the  Confederation,  and  urged  them  to  zealous  exertions,  whether 
claimed  by  that  instrument  or  not ;  but  when  peace  and  safety 
were  restored,  and  every  man  became  engaged  in  useful  and  profit- 
able occupation,  less  attention  was  paid  to  the  calls  of  Congress. 
The  fundamental  defect  of  the  Confederation  was,  that  Congress 
was  not  authorized  to  act  immediately  on  the  people,  and  by  its 
own  officers.  Their  power  was  only  requisitory,  and  these  requi- 
sitions were  addressed  to  the  several  Legislatures,  to  be  by  them 
carried  into  execution,  without  other  coercion  than  the  moral 
principle  of  duty.  This  allowed,  in  fact,  a  negative  to  every 
Legislature,  on  every  measure  proposed  by  Congress ;  a  negative  so 
frequently  exercised  in  practice,  as  to  benumb  the  action  of  the 
federal  government,  and  to  render  it  inefficient  in  its  general  ob- 
jects, and  more  especially  in  pecuniary  and  foreign  concerns.  The 
want,  too,  of  a  separation  of  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Ju- 
dicial functions,  worked  disadvantageously  in  practice. 

"  Among  the  debilities  of  the  government  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, no  one  was  more  distinguished  or  more  distressing,  than  the 
utter  impossibility  of  obtaining,  from  the  States,  the  moneys  nec- 
essary for  the  payment  of  debts,  or  even  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  government.  Some  contributed  a  little,  some  less,  and 
some  nothing ;  and  the  last  furnished  at  length  an  excuse  for  the 
first  to  do  nothing  also." 

To  James  Monroe,  he  wrote  from  Paris  on  August 

11,  1786  :— 

"There  never  will  be  money  in  the  treasury  till  the  Confed- 
eracy shows  its  teeth.  The  States  must  see  the  rod ;  perhaps  it 
must  be  felt  by  some  one  of  them.  I  am  persuaded,  all  of  them 
would  rejoice  to  see  every  one  obliged  to  furnish  its  contributions. 
It  is  not  the  difficulty  of  furnishing  them,  which  beggars  the 
treasury,  but  the  fear  that  others  will  not  furnish  as  much. 
Every  rational  citizen  must  wish  to  see  an  effective  instrument  of 
coercion,  and  should  fear  to  see  it  on  any  other  element  than  the 
water.  A  naval  force  can  never  endanger  our  liberties,  nor  oc- 
casion bloodshed ;  a  land  force  would  do  both." 
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These  were  his  sentiments,  when  abroad  he  was 
stung  by  the  discredit  of  the  Government,  and  the  dis- 
graceful subjugation  to  the  terms  of  the  Mediterranean 
pirates. 

Much  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  time  in  Paris  was  spent 
in  performing  numerous  and  continuous  missions  for 
friends  in  America,  all  of  which  he  did  with  skill  and 
satisfaction.  He  was  requested  to  suggest  a  plan  of 
building  for  the  purposes  of  government  in  his  own 
State,  and  being  an  enthusiast  at  the  time  over  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture,  the  strange  old  structure 
at  Richmond  was  the  result.  Amidst  the  growing 
troubles  in  European  affairs,  he  gave  his  attention,  as 
far  as  authorized  by  the  Congress,  to  any  matters  of 
interest  to  the  country  outside  of  the  immediate  objects 
of  his  residence  in  France.  Some  little  modifications 
in  the  commercial  treaty  with  the  French  government 
he  finally  secured ;  but  matters  in  France  were  rapidly 
drifting  into  a  condition  to  render  all  his  efforts  in  that 
country  of  no  avail. 

During  his  leisure  he  took  occasion  to  travel  over 
the  greater  part  of  France,  observing  with  his  accus- 
tomed minuteness  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the 
thousands  of  points  of  interest.  At  this  time  he  also 
made  a  trip  to  Holland.  While  traveling  in  France  he 
wrote-his  opinions  freely  to  La  Fayette  and  others,  and 
besides  suggesting  the  course  he  thought  the  repub- 
lican leaders  should  take,  even  went  so  far  as  to  pre- 
sent a  written  form  of  government  for  them.  When 
the  tornado  of  misrule,  immorality,  and  mob  despotism 
began  to  overawe  the  government,  and  sweep  every 
thiug  before  it,  he  was  in  Paris,  and  was  actually  urged 
to  become  one  of  the  counselors  in  the  demoniac  storm 
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of  revolution.  Yet  too  well  he  knew  his  duty,  to  com- 
promise in  any  way  his  mission  to  the  French  King. 
He  began  to  be  greatly  annoyed  in  his  mode  of  living 
at  Paris,  and  the  uncertainty  hanging  over  French 
affairs  having  put  a  stop  to  all  his  advances  on  the 
part  of  his  government,  Mr.  Jefferson  now  wrote  to 
John  Jay,  then  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the 
Congress,  for  leave  to  return  home  for  a  time.  From 
Mr.  Jay  he  received  the  interesting  answer  that  there 
was  no  power  to  grant  such  a  request,  that  the  Con- 
gress had  not  been  in  session  for  some  time,  and  that  a 
quorum  of  that  body  could  not  be  got  together. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison 
will  show  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson  spent  a 
part  of  his .  time  in  Paris  : — 

"  Having  a  great  desire  to  have  a  portable  copying  machine, 
and  being  satisfied,  from  some  experiments,  that  the  principle  of 
the  large  machine  might  be  applied  to  a  small  one,  I  planned  one 
when  in  England,  and  had  it  made.  It  answers  perfectly.  I 
have  since  set  a  workman  to  making  them  here,  and  they  are  in 
such  demand  that  he  has  his  hands  full.  Being  assured  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  have  one,  when  you  shall  have  tried  its  con- 
venience, I  send  you  one  by  Colonel  Franks.  The  machine  costs 
ninety-six  livres,  the  appendages  twenty-four  livres,  and  I  send 
you  paper  and  ink  for  twelve  livres;  in  all  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  livres.  There  is  a  printed  paper  of  directions,  but  you 
must  expect  to  make  many  essays  before  you  succeed  perfectly." 

In  1788,  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  General  Washing- 
ton concerning  the  new  Constitution  for  the  Federal 
Government  these  words,  exhibiting  fear  not  only  of  a 
third  term  but  also  of  a  life-term  of  the  Presidency : — 

"I  had  intended  to  have  written  a  word  to  your  Excellency 
on  the  subject  of  the  new  constitution,  but  I  have  already  spun 
out  my  letter  to  an  immoderate  length.  I  will  just  observe, 
therefore,  that  according  to  my  ideas,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
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good  in  it.  There  are  two  things,  however,  which  I  dislike 
strongly. 

"  1.  The  want  of  a  declaration  of  rights.  I  am  in  hopes  the 
opposition  of  Virginia  will  remedy  this,  and  produce  such  a  dec- 
laration. 

"2.  The  perpetual  re-eligibility  of  the  President.  This  I  fear 
will  make  that  an  office  for  life,  first,  and  then  hereditary.  I  was 
much  an  enemy  to  monarchies  before  I  came  to  Europe.  I  am 
ten  thousand  times  more  so,  since  I  have  seen  what  they  are. 
There  is  scarcely  an  evil  known  in  these  countries,  which  may  not 
be  traced  to  their  kings,  as  its  source,  nor  a  good,  which  is  not 
derived  from  the  small  fibers  of  republicanism  existing  among 
them.  I  can  further  say,  with  safety,  there  is  not  a  crowned  head 
in  Europe,  whose  talents  or  merits  would  entitle  him  to  be  elected 
a  vestryman,  by  the  people  of  any  parish  in  America.  However, 
I  shall  hope  that  before  there  is  danger  of  this  change  taking 
place  in  the  office  of  President,  the  good  sense  and  free  spirit  of 
our  countrymen,  will  make  the  changes  necessary  to  prevent  it. 
Under  this  hope,  I  look  forward  to  the  general  adoption  of  the 
new  constitution  with  anxiety,  as  necessary  for  us  under  our  pres- 
ent circumstances." 

To  John  Jay,  foreign  secretary  of  the  Congress,  he 
wrote  :  "  News  of  the  accession  of  nine  States  to  the 
new  form  of  federal  government,  has  been  received 
here  about  a  week.  I  have  the  honor  to  congratulate 
you  sincerely  on  this  event.  Of  its  effect  at  home, 
you  are  in  the  best  situation  to  judge.  On  this  side 
the  Atlantic  it  is  considered  as  a  very  wise  reforma- 
tion. In  consequence  of  this,  speculations  are  already 
begun  here,  to  purchase  up  our  domestic  liquidated 
debt." 

Although  Mr.  Jefferson  became  a  bitter  personal 
and  political  opponent  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  he  was 
not  only  a  great  admirer  of  the  "  Federalist,"  mainly 
the  writing  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  but  recommended  it  as 
the  standard  authority  on  the  Constitution  and  princi- 
ples of  American  republicanism  ;  and  of  the  "  Federal- 
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ist,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Madison  from  Paris  late  in  the 
fall  of  1788  :—    ' 

"With  respect  to  the  Federalist,  the  three  authors  had  been 
named  to  me.  I  read  it  with  care,  pleasure,  and  improvement, 
and  was  satisfied  there  was  nothing  in  it  by  one  of  those  hands, 
and  not  a  great  deal  by  a  second.  It  does  the  highest  honor  to  the 
third,  as  being,'  in  my  opinion,  the  best  commentary  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  government,  which  ever  was  written.  In  some  parts  it  is 
discoverable  that  the  author  means  only  to  say  what  may  be  best 
said  in  defense  of  opinions,  in  which  he  did  not  concur.  But  in 
general,  it  establishes  firmly  the  plan  of  government.  I  confess  it 
has  rectified  me  on  several  points." 

His  first  unfavorable  opinions  of  the  Constitution 
were  softening  down,  and  from  the  following  lines  to 
David  Humphreys  it  would  be  readily  believed  that  he 
was  its  warm  supporter  : — 

"  The  operations  which  have  taken  place  in  America  lately, 
fill  me  with  pleasure.  In  the  first  place,  they  realize  the  confi- 
dence I  had,  that  whenever  our  affairs  go  obviously  wrong,  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  will  interpose,  and  set  them  to  rights. 
The  example  of  changing  a  constitution,  by  assembling  the  wise 
men  of  the  State,  instead  of  assembling  armies,  will  be  worth  as 
much  to  the  world  as  the  former  examples  we  had  given  them. 
The  Constitution  too,  which  was  the  result  of  our  deliberations,  is 
undoubtedly  the  wisest  ever  yet  presented  to  men,  and  some  of 
the  accommodations  of  interest  which  it  has  adopted,  are  greatly 
pleasing  to  me,  who  have  before  had  occasions  of  'seeing  how  diffi- 
cult those  interests  were  to  accommodate.'' 

Yet  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  supposed  from  his  gen- 
erally favorable  reception  of  the  Constitution  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  ever  wholly  satisfied  with  it.  At  the 
outset  he  objected  to  the  endless  eligibility  of  the 
President,  and  a  lack  of  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  States, 
and  as  the  time  passed,  he  found  other  things  defective 
or  wanting,  according  to  his  views,  and  of  his  first 
objections  he  never  lost  sight,  although  he  felt  quite 
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satisfied  that  Monroe,  Madison,  and  himself  with 
Washington  had  voluntarily  established  a  custom  con- 
cerning the  term  of  office  or  eligibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent, from  which  the  country  would  not  depart.  There 
was  a  time  when  Mr.  Jefferson  might  almost  have  dic- 
tated to  all  the  States  such  changes  in  the  Constitution 
as  he  should  deem  right,  so  great  was  his  influence, 
and  so  undisputed  the  sway  of  the  party  of  which  he 
was  the  founder  and  the  avowed  head.  Yet  it  re- 
mained unchanged,  except  as  to  the  mode  of  electing 
the  Vice-President  and  President,  and  a  few  points  rec- 
ommended by  several  States,  and  mainly  for  fifty  years 
its  interpretation  was  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
his  successors,  being  the  work  of  his  party.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson mistrusted  J.  Q.  Adams,  but  nothing  serious  oc- 
curred under  his  honorable  Administration. 

But  if  the  following  words  from  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Madison,  in  1789,  can  be  taken  as  his  sentiments,  Mr. 
Jefferson  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  ever  having  an 
undying  attachment  to  the  Constitution  or  a  form  of 
government  having  the  elements  of  duration  unsubject 
to  the  freaks  of  the  many  : — 

"On  similar  ground  it  may  be  proved,  that  no  society  can 
make  a  perpetual  constitution,  or  even  perpetual  law.  The  earth 
belongs  always  to  the  living  generation;  they  may  "manage  it, 
then,  and  what  proceeds  from  it,  as  they  please,  during  their 
usufruct.  They  are  masters,  too,  of  their  own  persons,  and  con- 
sequently do  with  them  as  they  please.  But  persons  and  prop- 
erty make  the  sum  of  the  objects  of  government.  The  constitution 
and  the  laws  of  their  predecessors  are  extinguished  then,  in  their 
natural  course,  with  those  whose  will  gave  them  being." 

In  1785,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  his  friend,  J.  Ban- 
nister, as  to  sending  boys  to  Europe  to  be  educated, 
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and   made  the  following  interesting  statement,  appli- 
cable now  as  at  that  time  : — 

"If  he  goes  to  England,  he  learns  drinking,  horse-racing,  and 
boxing.  These  are  the  peculiarities  of  English  education.  The 
following  circumstances  are  common  to  that  and  other  countries 
of  Europe.  He  acquires  a  fondness  for  European  luxury  and 
dissipation,  and  a  contempt  for  the  simplicity  of  his  own  country ; 
he  is  fascinated  with  the  privileges  of  the  European  aristocrats ; 
and  sees,  with  abhorrence,  the  lovely  equality  which  the  poor  enjoy 
with  the  rich,  in  his  own  country ;  he  contracts  a  partiality  for 
aristocracy  or  monarchy ;  he  forms  foreign  friendships  which  will 
never  be  useful  to  him,  and  loses  the  seasons  of  life  for  forming, 
in  his  own  country,  those  friendships  which,  of  all  others,  are  the 
most  faithful  and  permanent ;  he  is  led,  by  the  strongest  of  all  the 
human  passions,  into  a  spirit  for  female  intrigue,  destructive 
of  his  own  and  others'  happiness,  and  learns  to  consider  fidelity 
to  the  marriage  bed  as  an  ungentlemanly  practice,  and  incon- 
sistent with  happiness ;  he  recollects  the  dress  and  art  of  the 
European  women,  and  pities  and  despises  the  chaste  affections  and 
simplicity  of  those  of  his  own  country;  he  returns  to  his  own 
country  a  foreigner,  unacquainted  with  the  practices  of  domestic 
economy,  necessary  to  preserve  him  from  ruin,  speaking  and  writ- 
ing his  native  tongue  as  a  foreigner,  and,  therefore,  unqualified  to 
obtain  those  distinctions  which  eloquence  of  the  pen  and  tongue 
insures  in  a  free  country ;  for  I  would  observe  to  you,  that  what 
is  called  style  in  writing  and  speaking  is  formed  very  early  in  life, 
while  the  imagination  is  warm  and  impressions  are  permanent.  I 
am  of  the  opinion,  that  there  never  was  an  instance  of  a  man's  writ- 
ing or  speaking  his  native  tongue  with  elegance,  who  passed  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  out  of  the  country  where  it  was 
spoken.  .  .  .  That  will  always  appear  to  be  his  native  lan- 
guage, which  was  most  familiar  to  him  in  his  youth.  It  appears 
to  me,  then,  that  an  American,  coming  to  Europe  for  education, 
loses  in  his  knowledge,  in  his  morals,  in  his  health,  in  his  habits, 
and  in  his  happiness." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS— "THE  HEAD  AND  HEART,"  A  "LOVE- 
LETTER"  TO  MRS.  COSWAY. 

IN  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Jefferson's  little  daughter, 
and  only  other  living  child,  Mary,  had,  in  company 
with  a  young  servant,  made  the  trip  to  Europe, 
and  joined  him  in  Paris.  She  was  placed  in  a  con- 
vent boarding-school  with  her  sister,  and  much  of  his 
care  was  given  to  these  children,  to  whom  he  was 
wholly  devoted,  and  who  became  kind  of  idols  in  his 
life.  Some  of  his  letters  to  Martha  at  this  period  are 
of  the  most  instructive  and'  noble  kind,  displaying 
traits  and  feelings  which  must  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count in  making  an  opinion  of  the  real  character  of 
Mr.  Jefferson.  He  not  only  attended  to  all  the  wants 
of  these  daughters,  but  was,  more  than  men  generally, 
peculiarly  able  to  see  beforehand  all  their  desires,  and 
enter  with  great  tenderness  and  fullness  into  all  their 
feelings.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  nothing  like  romance  in 
his  nature,  and  usually  went  straight  to  the  real  con- 
dition of  affairs  around  him.  But  in  his  domestic 
relations  he  was  a  model  of  tenderness  and  affection. 
Although  his  red  hair  was  against  him,  according  to  the 
common  impression,  he  was  never  seen  angry  by  his 
family  but  on  one  or  two  occasions'.  Nor  did  he  ever 
speak  an  angry  word,  it  is  said,  to  one  of  his  children 
or  grandchildren.     There  is  no  question  about  it,  Mr. 
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Jefferson  had  a  delicacy,  depth,  and  refinement  of  heart 
seldom  found  among  the  noted  leaders  of  men.  Not 
long  before  his  return  to  America  he  received  a  letter 
from  his  daughter,  Martha,  which,  no  doubt,  had  some- 
thing to  do  in  hastening  his  preparations  to  come 
home.  He  had  repeatedly  told  her  that  upon  her  suc- 
cess in  life  depended  his  happiness  from  that  time  for- 
ward. And  although  he  saw  her  day  by  day  approach- 
ing his  ideal,  and  becoming  more  and  more  like  himself, 
she  had  allowed  a  feeling  to  grow  upon  her  in  the 
calm,  harmless,  and  useless  seclusion  of  the  convent, 
in  which  she  had  not  thought  that  his  happiness  might 
be  involved.  She  wrote  asking  his  permission  to 
remain  in  Prance  and  in  the  convent,  with  a  view 
of  becoming  a  religious  recluse.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Jefferson  had  strong  and  unal- 
terable opinions,  and  this  announcement  from  his 
daughter  must  have  been  another  blow  to  his  sensitive 
nature.  He  visited  the  convent  immediately,  settled 
his  affairs,  and  took  his  daughters  out  without  warning 
or  delay.  To  the  managers  he  gave  no  explanation, 
nor  did  a  word  ever  pass  between  him  and  Martha 
on  the  subject.  She  yet  took  many  lessons  in  the 
"accomplishments"  of  her  native  country,  for  which 
his  liberal  hand  provided,  but  her  convent  days  were 
over.  They  still  lived  on  together,  he  acting  the  part 
of  mother  and  father  in  the  most  tender  manner,  and 
they  believing  in  him,  trusting  every  thing  to  him,  rush- 
ing to  his  bosom  in  times  of  little,  great,  or  real  and  imag- 
inary troubles,  and  to  the  last  days  and  forever  keeping 
his  name  and  place  sacred  in  their  hearts  and  lives. 

In  October,  1789,  he  left  France  with  his  children, 
but  not  until  December  23d  did  they   reach  Monti- 
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cello.  It  had  been  a  long  residence  abroad  for  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  although  greatly  prepossessed  in  favor 
of  the  French,  his  stay  with  them  only  intensified  his 
feelings  of  admiration  for  his  own  country ;  and  though 
he  saw  some  of  the  trappings  of  monarchic  govern- 
ment swept  before  the  mob  in  the  name  of  republi- 
canism and  the  introduction  of  the  period  of  anarchy 
and  rapine  in  the  name  of  liberty,  he  gloried  in  the 
milder,  wiser,  and  safer  spirit  of  his  own  people.  Yet 
Mr.  Jefferson  always  believed  the  cause  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  just,  and  that  many  of  its  instrumen- 
talities, while  striking  the  peaceful  and  refined  nature 
with  terror,  were  the  necessary  evil  accompaniments 
of  the  great  efforts  required  to  relieve  such  social  fab- 
rics of  tyranny,  and  advance  a  race  in  the  scale  of  free 
intellectual  government  . 

Long  subsequent  to  the  "reign  of  terror"  in  the 
French  Revolution,  in  the  calm  moments  of  retirement 
and  retrospection,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  in  his  Auto- 
biography : — 

"The  deed  which  closed  the  mortal  course  of  these  sovereigns, 
I  shall  neither  approve  nor  condemn.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
that  the  first  magistrate  of  a  nation  can  not  commit  treason 
against  his  country,  or  is  unamenable  to  its  punishment ;  nor  yet, 
that  where  there  is  no  written  law,  no  regulated  tribunal,  there  is 
not  a  law  in  our  hearts,  and  a  power  in  our  hands,  given  for 
righteous  employment  in  maintaining  right  and  redressing  wrong. 
Of  those  who  judged  the  king,  many  thought  him  willfully  crimi- 
nal ;  many  that  his  existence  would  keep  the  nation  in  perpetual 
conflict  with  the  horde  of  kings  who  would  war  against  a  genera- 
tion which  might  come  home  to  themselves,  and  that  it  was  better 
that  one  should  die  than  all.  I  should  not  have  voted  with  this 
portion  of  the  legislature.  I  should  have  shut  up  the  queen  in  a 
convent,  putting  harm  out  of  her  power,  and  placed  the  king  in 
his  station,   investing  him  with  limited  powers,   which,  I  verily 
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believe,  he  would  have  honestly  exercised,  according  to  the  measure 
of  this  understanding." 

In  a  letter  to  George  Wythe,  from  Paris,  in  the  fall 
of  1787,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  : — 

"If  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  to  set  themselves  to 
work  to  emancipate  the  minds  of  their  subjects  from  their  present 
ignorance  and  prejudices,  and  that  as  zealously  as  they  now  en- 
deavor the  contrary,  a  thousand  years  would  not  place  them  on 
that  high  ground,  on  which  our  common  people  are  now  setting 
out.  Ours  could  not  have  been  so  fairly  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  common  sense  of  the  people,  had  they  not  been  separated 
from  the  parent  stock,  and  kept  from  contamination,  either  from 
them  or  the  other  people  of  the  Old  World,  by  the  intervention  of 
so  wide  an  ocean.  To  know  the  worth  of  this,  one  must  see  the 
want  of  it  here.  I  think  by  far  the  most  important  bill  in  our 
whole  code  is  that  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
people.  No  other  sure  foundation  can  be  devised,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom  and  happiness,  If  anybody  thinks  that  kings, 
nobles,  or  priests  are  good  conservators  of  the  public  happiness, 
send  him  here.  It  is  the  best  school  in  the  universe  to  cure  him 
of  that  folly.  He  will  see  here,  with  his  own  eyes,  that  these 
descriptions  of  men  are  an  abandoned  confederacy  against  the 
happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Preach,  my  dear  sir,  a 
crusade  against  ignorance';  establish  and  improve  the  law  for 
educating  the  common  people." 

Like  John  Adams,  Mr.  Jefferson  left  little  unsaid  in 
any  way  concerning  himself  or  his  mission  during  the 
four  or  five  years  of  his  residence  in  France.  To 
James  Madison,  his  most  confidential  friend,  he  wrote 
political  and  personal  secrets ;  to  Rittenhouse,  Francis 
Hopkinson,  Dr.  Franklin,  Charles  Thomson,  and  quite 
a  number  of  Frenchmen,  he  wrote  of  Botany,  Zoology, 
science,  and  invention ;  to  T.  M.  Randolph,  Jr.,  J.  W. 
Eppes,  Peter  Carr,  James  Madison,  and  others,  he 
wrote  on  educational  matters;  to  Edward  Rutledge, 
George  Wythe,  James  Madison,  Samuel  Osgood,  and  a 
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host  of  others  at  home  and  in  Trance,  he  wrote  on  pol- 
itics and  the  affairs  of  general  interest  to  the  country ; 
to  the  Count  of  Vergennes,  his  successor,  De  Mont- 
morin,  La  Fayette,  and  other  Frenchmen,  John  Adams, 
William  Carmichael,  William  Short,  John  Jay,  and  oth- 
ers, he  wrote  on  official,  diplomatic,  and  other  affairs, 
governments,  constitutions,  revolutions,  wars,  and 
.  treaties ;  and  to  scores  of  friends,  he  wrote  on  every 
subject  which  could  possibly  concern  them  or  him. 
Among  the  last  class  he  numbered  not  a  few  women, 
many  of  whom  were  among  the  most  distinguished  in 
France,  and  there  are  not  wanting  evidences  of  his  gal- 
lantry quite  up  to  the  French  standard ;  at  all  events, 
he  must  have  passed  a  very  great  part  of  his  time  in 
letter-writing,  sight-seeing,  and  social  gayeties  while 
residing  in  a  nation  to  which  he  was  personally  greatly 
devoted,  although  he  considered  it  unsafe  in  almost 
every  sense,  for  others  of  his  own  country,  especially 
its  youth. 

The  following  fine  extract  is  from  a  letter  written 
to  his  daughter,  Martha,  dated  Aix  Eu  Provence, 
March,  1787,  as  taken  from  the  letter  first  printed  in 
Randall's  work  on  Jefferson : — 

"It  is  your  future  happiness  which  interests  me,  and  nothing 
can  contribute  more  to  it  (moral  rectitude  always  excepted)  than 
the  contracting  a  habit  of  industry  and  activity.  Of  all  the  can- 
kers of  human  happiness,  none  corrodes  with  so  silent,  yet  so 
baneful  a  tooth,  as  indolence.  Body  and  mind  both  unemployed, 
our  being  becomes  a  burthen,  and  every  object  about  us  loathsome, 
even  the  dearest.  Idleness  begets  ennui,  ennui  the  hypochondria, 
and  that  a  diseased  body.  No  laborious  person  was  ever  yet  hys- 
terical. Exercise  and  application  produce  order  in  our  affairs, 
health  of  body,  cheerfulness  of  mind,  and  these  make  us  precious 
to  our  friends.  It  is  while  we  are  young  that  the  habit  of  indus- 
try is  formed.     If  not  then,  it  never  is  afterwards.     The  fortune 
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of  our  lives,  therefore,  depends  on  employing  well  the  short  period 
of  youth.  If  at  any  moment,  my  dear,  you  catch  yourself  in 
idleness,  start  from  it  as  you  would  from  the  precipice  of  a  gulf. 
You  are  not,  however,  to  consider  yourself  as  unemployed  while 
taking  exercise.  That  is  necessary  for  your  health,  aud  health  is 
the  first  of  all  objects.  For  this  reason,  if  you  leave  your  dancing- 
master  for  the  summer,  you  must  increase  your  other  exercises. 
"I  do  not  like  your  saying  that  you  are  unable  to  read  the 
ancient  print  of  your  Livy,  but  with  the  aid  of  your  master.  We 
are  always  equal  to  what  we  undertake  with  resolution.  A  little 
degree  of  this  will  enable  you  to  decipher  your  Livy.  If  you 
always  lean  on  your  master,  you  will  never  be  able  to  proceed 
without  him.  It  is  a  part  of  the  American  character  to  consider 
nothing  as  desperate,  to  surmount  every  difficulty  by  resolution 
and  contrivance.  Remote  from  all  other  aid,  we  are  obliged  to 
invent  and  to  execute  ;  to  find  means  within  ourselves,  and  not  to 
lean  on  others.  Consider,  therefore,  the  conquering  of  your  Livy 
as  an  exercise  in  the  habit  of  surmounting  difficulties ;  a  habit 
which  will  be  necessary  to  you  in  the  country  where  you  are  to 
live,  and  without  which  you  will  be  thought  a  very  helpless  ani- 
mal, and  less  esteemed.  Music,  drawing,  books,  invention,  and 
exercise,  will  be  so  many  resources  to  you  against  ennui.  But 
there  are  others  which,  to  this  object,  add  that  of  utility.  They 
are  the  needle  and  domestic  economy.  The  latter  you  can  not 
learn  here,  but  the  former  you  may.  In  the  country  life  of 
America  there  are  many  moments  when  a  woman  can  have  re- 
course to  nothing  but  her  needle  for  employment.  In  a  dull  com- 
pany and  in  dull  weather,  for  instance,  it  is  ill-manners  to  read ; 
it  is  ill-manners  to  leave  them ;  no  card-playing  there  among  gen- 
teel people,  that  is  abandoned  to  blackguards.  The  needle  is  then 
a  valuable  resource.  Besides,  without  knowing  how  to  use  it 
herself,  how  can  the  mistress  of  a  family  direct  the  works  of  her 
servants'  ?" 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  attractive  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  letters  was  the  freak  of  an  idle  hour, 
and  a  moment  of  gallantry,  and  while  exhibiting  some- 
thing of  the  course  he  pursued  in -France,  presents 
prominently  the  visionary  and  theoretic  tendencies,  so 
much   complained  of   in  his    character.     But  its  rare 
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beauty  and  lackadaisicalness  recommend  it  to  a  place 
in  this  work,  as  aiding  to  relieve  the  drier  details  of 
description,  notwithstanding  its  great  length,  which 
has  been  very  little  abbreviated  by  omitting  the  de- 
facing French  phrases  and  a  few  other  uninteresting 
parts.  It  was  written  October  26,  1786,  to  Madame 
Cosway,  whose  husband  was  a  miniature  painter,  and 
who  was  herself  an  artist  of  some  ability  in  that  line. 
Mr.  Jefferson  wished  to  consider  them  as  among  his 
most  favored  foreign  acquaintances.  The  letter  is 
very  suggestive  of  his  unripe  love-sick  days  at  Will- 
iam and  Mary  College,  and  is  certainly  not  character- 
istic of  the  stately  ambassador.*   It  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Head  and  the  Heart. 

My  Deae  Madam, — Having  performed  the  last  sad  office  of 
handing  you  into  your  carriage,  at  the  pavillion  de  St.  Denis,  and 
seen  the  wheels  get  actually  into  motion,  I  turned  on  my  heel  and 
walked,  more  dead  than  alive,  to  tbe  opposite  door,  where  my  own 
was  awaiting  me.  Mr.  Dauquerville  was  missing.  He  was  sought 
for,  found,  and  dragged  down  stairs.  We  were  crammed  into  the 
carriage,  like  recruits  for  the  Bastille,  and  not  having  soul  enough 
to  give  orders  to  the  coachman,  he  presumed  Paris  our  destination, 
and  drove  off.  After  a  considerable  interval  of  silence,  we  began 
to  talk  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cosway,  of  their  goodness,  their  talents, 
their  amiability ;  and,  though  we  spoke  of  nothing  else,  we  seemed 
hardly  to  have  entered  into  the  matter,  when  the  coachman  an- 
nounced the  rue  St.  Denis,  and  that  we  were  opposite  Mr.  Dan- 
querville's.  I  was  carried  home.  Seated  by  my  fireside,  solitary 
and  sad,  the  following  dialogue  took  place  between  my  Head  and 
my  Heart. 

Mead.  Well,  friend,  you  seem  to  be  in  a  pretty  trim. 

Heart.  I  am,  indeed,  the  most  wretched  of  all  earthly  beings. 
Overwhelmed  with  grief,  every  fiber  of  my  frame  distended  be- 
yond its  natural  powers  to  bear,  I  would  willingly  meet  whatever 
catastrophe  should  leave  me  no  more  to  feel,  or  to  fear. 

Head.    These  are  the  eternal  consequences  of  your  warmth 
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and  precipitation.  This  is  one  of  the  scrapes  into  which  you  are 
ever  leading  us.  You  confess  your  follies,  indeed ;  but  still  you 
hug  and  cherish  them ;  and  no  reformation  can  be  hoped  where 
there  is  no  repentance. 

Heart.  Oh,  my  friend !  this  is  no  moment  to  upbraid  my 
foibles.  I  am  rent  into  fragments  by  the  force  of  my  grief!  If 
you  have  any  balm,  pour  it  into  my  wounds ;  if  not,  do  not  har- 
row them  by  new  torments.  Spare  me  in  this  awful  moment ! 
At  any  other,  I  will  attend  with  patience  to  your  admonitions. 

Head.  On  the  contrary,  I  never  found  that  the  moment  of 
triumph,  with  you,  was  the  moment  of  attention  to  my  admoni- 
tions. While  suffering  under  your  follies,  you  may  perhaps  be 
made  sensible  of  them,  but  the  paroxysm  over,  you  fancy  it  can 
never  return.  Harsh,  therefore,  as  the  medicine  may  be,  it  is  my 
office  to  administer  it.  You  will  be  pleased  to  remember,  that 
when  our  friend  Trumbull  used  to  be  telling  us  of  the  merits  and 
talents  of  these  good  people,  I  never  ceased  whispering  to  you 
that  we  had  no  occasion  for  new  acquaintances ;  that  the  greater 
the  merits  and  talents,  the  more  dangerous  their  friendship  to  our 
tranquillity,  because  the  regret  at  parting  would  be  greater. 

Heart.  Accordingly,  sir,  this  acquaintance  was  not  the  conse- 
quence of  my  doings.  It  was  one  of  your  projects,  which  threw 
us  in  the  way  of  it.  It  was  you,  remember,  and  not  I,  who  de- 
sired the  meeting  of  Legrand  and  Motinos.  I  never  trouble  myself 
with  domes  nor  arches.  The  Halle  aux  bleds  might  have  rotted 
down  before  I  should  have  gone  to  see  it.  But  you,  forsooth,  who 
are  eternally  getting  us  to  sleep  with  your  diagrams  and  crotchets, 
must  go  and  examine  this  wonderful  piece  of  architecture;  and 
when  you  had  seen  it,  oh !  it  was  the  most  superb  thing  on  earth ! 
What  you  had  seen  there  was  worth  all  you  had  yet  seen  in  Paris ! 
I  thought  so  too.  But  I  meant  it  of  the  lady  and  gentleman  to 
whom  we  had  been  presented ;  and  not  of  a  parcel  of  sticks  and 
chips  put  together  in  pens.  You  then,  sir,  and  not  I,  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  present  distress. 

Head.  It  would  have  been  happy  for  you  if  my  diagrams  and 
crotchets  had  gotten  you  to  sleep  on  that  day,  as  you  are  pleased 
to  say  they  eternally  do.  My  visit  to  Legrand  and  Motinos  had 
public  utility  for  its  object.  A  market  is  to  be  built  in  Richmond. 
What  a  commodious  plan  is  that  of  Legrand  and  Motinos ;  espe- 
cially if  we  put  on  it  the  noble  dome  of  the  Halle  aux  bleds.  If 
such  a  bridge  as  they  showed  us  can  be  thrown  across  the  Schuyl- 
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kill,  at  Philadelphia,  the  floating  bridges  takeu  up,  and  the  navi 
gation  of  that  river  opened,  what  a  copious  resource  will  be  added, 
of  wood  and  provisions,  to  warm  and  feed  the  poor  of  that  city. 
While  I  was  occupied  with  these  objects,  you  were  dilating  with 
your  new  acquaintances,  and  contriving  how  to  prevent  a  separa- 
tion from  them.  Every  soul  of  you  had  an  engagement  for  the 
day.  Yet  all  these  were  to  be  sacrificed,  that  you  might  dine  to- 
gether. Lying  messengers  were  to  be  dispatched  into  every  quar- 
ter of  the  city,  with  apologies  for  your  breach  of  engagement. 
You,  particularly,  had  the  effrontery  to  send  word  to  the  Duchess 
Danville,  that  on  the  moment  we  were  setting  out  to  dine  with  her, 
dispatches  came  to  hand,  which  required  immediate  attention. 
You  wanted  me  to  invent  a  more  ingenious  excuse ;  but  I  knew 
you  were  getting  into  a  scrape,  and  I  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Well,  after  dinner  to  St.  Cloud,  from  St.  Cloud  to  Rug- 
gieri's ;  from  Ruggieri's  to  Krumfoltz ;  and  if  the  day  had  been 
as  long  as  a  Lapland  summer  day,  you  would  still  have  contrived 
means  among  you  to  have  filled  it. 

Heart.  Oh !  my  dear  friend,  how  you  have  revived  me  by 
recalling  to  my  mind  the  transactions  of  that  day !  How  well  I 
remember  them  all,  and  that,  when  I  came  home  at  night,  and 
looked  back  to  the  morning,  it  seemed  to  have  been  a  month  agone. 
Go  on,  then,  like  a  kind  comforter,  and  paint  to  me  the  day  we 
went  to  St.  Germains,  the  chateaux,  the  gardens,  the  statues  of 
Marly,  the  pavillion  of  Lucienne.  Recollect,  too,  Madrid,  Baga- 
telle, the  King's  Garden,  the  Dessert.  How  grand  the  idea  ex- 
cited by  the  remains  of  such  a  column  !  The  spiral  staircase,  too, 
was  beautiful.  Every  moment  was  filled  with  something  agreeable. 
The  wheels  of  time  moved  on  with  a  rapidity,  of  which  those  of 
our  carriage  gave  but  a  faint  idea.  And  yet,  in  the  evening, 
when  one  took  a  retrospect  of  the  day,  what  a  mass  of  happiness 
had  we  traveled  over !  Retrace  all  those  scenes  to  me,  my  good 
companion,  and  I  will  forgive  the  unkindness  with  which  you 
were  chiding  me.  The  day  we  went  to  St.  Germains  was  a  little 
too  warm,  was  it  not? 

Head.  Thou  art  the  most  incorrigible  of  all  the  beings  that 
ever  sinned !  I  reminded  you  of  the  follies  of  the  first,  intending 
to  deduce  from  thence  some  useful  lessons  for  you ;  but  instead 
of  listening  to  them,  you  kindle  at  the  recollection,  you  retrace 
the  whole  series  with  a  fondness,  which  shows  you  want  nothing 
but  the  opportunity  to  act  it  overa  gain.     I  often  told  you,  during 
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its  course,  that  you  were  imprudently  engaging  your  affections, 
under  circumstances  that'  must  have  cost  you  a  great  deal  of  pain ; 
that  the  persons,  indeed,  were  of  the  greatest  merit,  possessing 
good  sense,  good  humor,  honest  hearts,  honest  manners,  and  emi- 
nence in  a  lovely  art ;  that  the  lady  had,  moreover,  qualities  and 
accomplishments  belonging  to  her  sex,  which  might  form  a  chap- 
ter apart  for  her ;  such  as  music,  modesty,  beauty,  and  that  soft- 
ness of  disposition,  which  is  the  ornament  of  her  sex  and  charm 
of  ours ;  but  that  all  these  considerations  would  increase  the  pang 
of  separation ;  that  their  stay  here  was  to  be  short ;  that  you  rack 
our  whole  system  when  you  are  parted  from  those  you  love,  com- 
plaining that  such  a  separation  is  worse  than  death,  inasmuch  as 
this  ends  our  sufferings,  whereas  that  only  begins  them  ;  and  that 
the  separation  would,  in  this  instance,  be  the  more  severe,  as  you 
would  probably  never  see  them  again. 

Heart.  But  they  told  me  they  would  come  back  again,  the 
next  year. 

Head.  But,  in  the  meantime,  see  what  you  suffer;  and  their 
return,  too,  depends  on  so  many  circumstances,  that  if  you  had 
a  grain  of  prudence,  you  would  not  count  upon  it.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  is  improbable,  and  therefore  you  should  abandon  the  idea 
of  ever  seeing  them  again. 

Heart.  May  Heaven  abandon  me  if  I  do ! 

Head.  Very  well,  Suppose,  then,  they  come  back.  They 
are  to  stay  two  months,  and,  when  these  are  expired,  what 
is  to  follow  ?  Perhaps  you  flatter  yourself  they  may  come  to 
America  ? 

Heart.  God  only  knows  what  is  to  happen.  I  see  nothing  im- 
possible in  that  supposition ;  and  I  see  things  wonderfully  con- 
trived sometimes  to  make  us  happy.  Where  could  they  find  such 
objects  as  in  America  for  the  exercise  of  their  enchanting  art? 
especially  the  lady,  who  paints  landscapes  so  inimitably.  She, 
wants  only  subjects  worthy  of  immortality,  to  render  her  pencil 
immortal.  The  Falling  Spring,  the  Cascade  of  Niagara,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  Natural 
Bridge ;  it  is  worth  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  see  these 
objects ;  much  more  to  paint,  and  make  them,  and  thereby  our- 
selves, known  to  all  ages.  And  our  own  dear  Monticello ;  where 
has  nature  spread  so  rich  a  mantle  under  the  eye?  mountains, 
forests,  rocks,  rivers.  With  what  majesty  do  we  there  ride  above 
the  storms!     How  sublime  to  look  down  into  the  workhouse  of 
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nature,  to  see  her  clouds,  hail,  snow,  rain,  thunder,  all  fabricated 
at  our  feet !  and  the  glorious  sun  when  rising  as  if  out  of  a  dis- 
tant water,  just  gilding  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  giving  life 
to  all  nature!  I  hope  in  God,  no  circumstance  may  ever  make 
either  seek  an  asylum  from  grief!  With  what  sincere  sympathy 
I  would  open  every  cell  of  my  composition  to  receive  the  effusion 
of  their  woes !  I  would  pour  my  tears  into  their  wounds ;  and 
if  a  drop  of  balm  could  be  found  on  the  top  of  the  Cordilleras,  or 
at  the  remotest  sources  of  the  Missouri,  I  would  go  thither  myself 
to  seek  and  to  bring  it.  Deeply  pacticed  in  the  school  of  afflic- 
tion, the  human  heart  knows  no  joy  which  I  have  not  lost,  no  sor- 
row of  which  I  have  not  drunk!  Who,  then,  can  so  softly  bind 
up  the  wound  of  another,  as  he  who  has  felt  the  same  wound 
himself?  But  Heaven  forbid  they  should  ever  know  a  sorrow ! 
Let  us  turn  over  another  leaf  for  this  has  distracted  me. 

Head.  Well.  Let  us  put  this  possibility  to  trial  on  another 
point.  When  you  consider  the  character  which  is  given  of  our 
country,  by  the  lying  newspapers  of  London  and  their  credulous 
copiers  in  other  countries;  when  you  reflect  that  all  Europe  is 
made  to  believe  we  are  a  lawless  banditti,  in  a  state  of  absolute 
anarchy,  cutting  one  another's  throats,  and  plundering  without 
distinction,  how  could  you  expect  that  any  reasonable  creature 
would  venture  among  us  ? 

Heart.  But  you  and  I  know  that  this  is  false ;  that  there  is  not 
a  country  on  earth,  where  there  is  greater  tranquillity ;  where  the 
laws  are  milder,  or  better  obeyed ;  where  every  one  is  more  atten- 
tive to  his  own  business,  or  meddles  less  with  that  of  others ;  where 
strangers  are  better  received,  more  hospitably  treated,  and  with  a 
more  sacred  respect. 

Head.  True,  you  and  I  know  this,  but  your  friends  do  not. 

Heart.  But  they  are  sensible  people,  who  think  for  themselves. 
They  will  ask  of  impartial  foreigners,  who  have  been  among  us, 
whether  they  saw  or  heard  on  the  spot  any  instance  of  anarchy. 
They  will  judge,  too,  that  a  people,  occupied  as  we  are,  in  open- 
ing rivers,  digging  navigable  canals,  making  roads,  building  pub- 
lic schools,  establishing  academies,  erecting  busts  and  statues  to 
our  great  men,  protecting  religious  freedom,  abolishing  sanguinary 
punishments,  reforming  and  improving  our  laws  in  general ;  they 
will  judge,  I  say,  for  themselves,  whether  these  are  not  the  occu- 
pations of  a  people  at  their  ease ;  whether  this  is  not  better  evi- 
dence of  our  true  state,  than  a  London  newspaper,  hired  to  lie, 
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and  from  which  no  truth  can  ever  be  extracted,  but  by  reversing 
every  thing  it  says. 

Head.  I  did  not  begin  this  lecture,  my  friend,  with  a  view  to 
learn  from  you  what  America  is  doing.  Let  us  return,  then,  to 
our  point.  I  wish  to  make  you  sensible  how  imprudent  it  is  to 
place  your  affections,  without  reserve,  on  objects  you  must  so  soon 
lose,  and  whose  loss,  when  it  comes,  must  cost  you  such  severe 
pangs.  Kemember  the  last  night.  You  knew  your  friends  were 
to  leave  Paris  to-day.  This  was  enough  to  throw  you  into  ago- 
nies. All  night  you  tossed  us  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the 
other  ;  no  sleep,  no  rest.  The  poor,  crippled  wrist,  too,  never  left 
one  moment  in  the  same  position;  now  up,  now  down,  now  here, 
now  there ;  was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  its  pains  returned  ?  The 
surgeon  then  was  to  be  called,  and  to  be  rated  as  an  ignoramus, 
because  he  could  not  divine  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
change.  In  fine,  my  friend,  you  must  mend  your  manners.  This 
is  not  a  world  to  live  at  random  in,  as  you  do.  To  avoid  those 
eternal  distresses,  to  which  you  are  forever  exposing  us,  you  must 
learn  to  look  forward  before  you  take  a  step  which  may4  interest 
our  peace.     Every  thing  in  this  world  is  matter  of  calculation. 

Advance,  then,  with  caution,  the  balance  in  your  hand.  Put 
into  one  scale  the  pleasures  which  any  object  may  offer ;  but  put 
fairly  into  the  other  the  pains  which  are  to  follow,  and  see  which 
predominates.  The  making  of  an  acquaintance  is  not  a  matter 
of  indifference.  Wheu  a  new  one  is  proposed  to  you,  view  it  all 
around.  Consider  what  advantages  it  presents,  and  to  what  in- 
conveniences it  may  expose  you.  Do  not  bite  at  the  bait  of 
pleasure  till  you  know  there  is  no  hook  beneath  it.  The  art  of  life 
is  the  art  of  avoiding  pain ;  and  he  is  the  best  pilot  who  steers 
clearest  of  the  rocks  and-  shoals  with  which  it  is  beset.  Pleasure 
is  always  before  us ;  but  misfortune  is  at  our  side ;  while  running 
after  that,  this  arrests  us.  The  most  effectual  means  of  being 
secure  against  pain,  is  to  retire  within  ourselves,  and  to  suffice  for 
our  own  happiness.  Those  which  depend  upon  ourselves,  are  the 
only  pleasures  a  wise  man  will  count  on  ;  for  nothing  is  ours, 
of  which  another  may  deprive  us.  Hence  the  inestimable  value 
of  intellectual  pleasures.  Ever  in  our  power,  always  leading  us 
to  something  new,  never  cloying,  we  ride  serene  and  sublime 
above  the  concerns  of  this  mortal  world,  contemplating  truth  and 
nature,  matter  and  motion,  the  laws  which  bind  up  their  existence, 
and  that  Eternal  Being  who  made  and  bound  them  up  by  those 
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laws.  Let  this  be  our  employ.  Leave  the  bustle  and  tumult  of 
society  to  those  who  have  not  talent  to  occupy  themselves  without 
them.  Friendship  is  but  another  name  for  an  alliance  with  the 
follies  and  misfortunes  of  others.  Our  own  share  of  miseries  is 
sufficient ;  why  enter,  then,  as  volunteers  into  those  of  another? 
Is  there  so  little  gall  poured  into  our  cup,  that  we  must  help  drink 
that  of  our  neighbor  ?  A  friend  dies,  or  leaves  us  ;  we  feel  as  if  a 
limb  was  cut  off.  He  is  sick;  we  must  watch  over  him,  and  par- 
ticipate of  his  pains.  His  fortune  is  shipwrecked ;  ours  must  be 
laid  under  contribution.  He  loses  a  child,  a  parent,  or  a  partner; 
we  must  mourn  the  loss  as  if  it  were  our  own. 

Heart.  And  what  more  sublime  delight  than  to  mingle  tears 
with  one  whom  the  hand  of  Heaven  hath  smitten !  to  watch  over 
the  bed  of  sickness,  and  to  beguile  its  tedious  and  its  painful  mo- 
ments !  to  share  our  bread  with  one  to  whom  misfortune  has  left 
none !  This  world  abounds,  indeed,  with  misery ;  to  lighten  its 
burthen,  we  must  divide  it  with  one  another.  But  now  let  us  try 
the  virtue  of  your  mathematical  balance,  and  as  you  have  put  into 
one  scale  the  burthens  of  friendship,  let  me  put  its  comforts  into  the 
other.  When  languishing,  then,  under  disease,  how  grateful  is  the 
solace  of  our  friends !  how  are  we  penetrated  with  their  assidui- 
ties and  attentions !  how  much  are  we  supported  by  their  encour- 
agements and  kind  offices ! 

When  Heaven  has  taken  from  us  some  object  of  our  love, 
how  sweet  is  it  to  have  a  bosom  whereon  to  recline  our  heads,  and 
into  which  we  may  pour  the  torrent  of  our  tears!  Grief,  with 
such  a  comfort,  is  almost  a  luxury.  In  a  life,  where  we  are  per- 
petually exposed  to  want  and  accident,  yours  is  a  wonderful 
proposition,  to  insulate  ourselves,  to  retire  from  all  aid,  and  wrap 
ourselves  in  the  mantle  of  self-sufficiency  J  For,  assuredly,  no 
body  will  care  for  him  who  cares  for  nobody.  But  friendship  is 
precious,  not  only  in  the  shade,  but  in  the  sunshine  of  life ;  and, 
thanks  to  a  benevolent  arrangement  of  things,  the  greater  part  of 
life  is  sunshine.  I  will  recur  for  proof  to  the  days  we  have  lately 
passed.  On  these,  indeed,  the  sun  shone  brightly.  How  glad  did 
the  face  of  nature  appear !  Hills,  valleys,  chateaux,  gardens, 
rivers,  every  object  wore  its  liveliest  hue!  Whence  did  they 
borrow  it?  From  the  presence  of  our  charming  companion. 
They  were  pleasing,  because  she  seemed  pleased.  Alone,  the 
scene  would  have  been  dull  and  insipid ;  the  participation  of  it 
with  her  gave  it  relish.     Let  the  gloomy  monk,  sequestered  from 
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the  world,  seek  unsocial  pleasures  in  the  bottom  of  his  cell !  Let 
the  sublimated  philosopher  grasp  visionary  happiness  while  pur- 
suing phantoms  dressed  in  the  garb  of  truth !  Their  supreme 
wisdom  is  supreme  folly  ;  and  they  mistake  for  happiness  the  mere 
absence  of  pain.  Had  they  ever  felt  the  solid  pleasures  of  one 
generous  spasm  of  the  heart,  they  would  exchange  for  it  all  the 
frigid  speculations  of  their  lives,  which  you  have  been  vaunting 
in  such  elevated  terms. 

Believe  me.  then,  my  friend,  that  that  is  a  miserable  arithmetic 
which  would  estimate  friendship  at  nothing,  or  at  less  than  nothing. 
Respect  for  you  has  induced  me  to  enter  into  this  discussion,  and 
to  hear  principles  uttered  which  I  detest  and  abjure.  Respect  for 
myself  now  obliges  me  to  recall  you  into  the  proper  limits  of  your 
office.  When  nature  assigned  us  the  same  habitation,  she  gave  us 
over  it  a  divided  empire.  To  you,  she  allotted  the  field  of  sci- 
ence ;  to  me,  that  of  morals.  When  the  circle  is  to  be  squared, 
or  the  orbit  of  a  comet  to  be  traced;  when  the  arch  of  greatest 
strength,  or  the  solid  of  least  resistance,  is  to  be  investigated,  take 
up  the  problem ;  it  is  yours ;  nature  has  given  me  no  cognizance 
of  it.  In  like  manner,  in  denying  to  you  the  feelings  of  sympa- 
thy, of  benevolence,  of  gratitude,  of  justice,  of  love,  of  friend- 
ship, she  has  excluded  you  from  their  control.  To  these  she  has 
adopted  the  mechanism  of  the  heart.  Morals  were  too  essential  to 
the  happiness  of  man,  to  be  risked  on  the  uncertain  combinations 
of  the  head.  She  laid  their  foundation,  therefore,  in  sentiment, 
not  in  science.  That  she  gave  to  all,  as  necessary  to,  all ;  this  to 
a  few  only,  as  sufficing  with  a  few. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  you  pretend  authority  to  the  sovereign 
control  of  our  conduct,  in  all  its  parts;  and  a  respect  for  your 
grave  saws  and  maxims,  a  desire  to  do  what  is  right,  have  some- 
times induced  me  to  conform  to  your  counsels.  A  few  facts,  how- 
ever, which  I  can  readily  recall  to  your  memory,  will  suffice  to 
prove  to  you,  that  nature  has  not  organized  you  for  our  moral 
direction.  When  the  poor,  wearied  soldier  whom  we  overtook  at 
Chickahominy,  with  his  pack  on  his  back,  begged  us  to  let  him 
get  up  behind  our  chariot,  you  began  to  calculate  that  the  road 
was  full  of  soldiers,  and  that  if  all  should  be  taken  up,  our  horses 
would  fail  in  their  journey.  We  drove  on  therefore.  But,  soon 
becoming  sensible  you  had  made  me  do  wrong,  that,  though  we 
can  not  relieve  all  the  distressed,  we  should  relieve  as  many  as  we 
can,  I  turned  about  to  take  up  the  soldier;  but  he  had  entered  a 
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by-path,  and  was  no  more  to  be  found ;  and  from  that  moment  to 
this  I  could  never  find  him  out  to  ask  his  forgiveness.  Again, 
when  the  poor  woman  came  to  ask  a  charity  in  Philadelphia,  you 
whispered  that  she  looked  like  a  drunkard,  and  that  half  a  dollar 
was  enough  to  give  her  for  the  ale-house.  Those  who  want  the 
dispositions  to  give,  easily  find  reasons  why  they  ought  not  to  give. 
When  I  sought  her  out  afterwards,  and  did  what  I  should  have 
done  at  first,  you  know  that  she  employed  the  money  immediately 
towards  placing  her  child  at  school. 

If  our  country,  when  pressed  with  wrongs,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  had  been  governed  by  its  heads  instead  of  its  hearts, 
where  should  we  have  been  now  ?  Hanging  on  a  gallows  as  high 
as  Hainan's.  You  began  to  calculate,  and  to  compare  wealth  and 
numbers ;  we  threw  up  a  few  pulsations  of  our  blood ;  we  sup- 
plied enthusiasm  against  wealth  and  blood  ;  we  put  our  existence 
to  the  hazard,  when  the  hazard  seemed  against  us,  and  we  saved 
our  country  ;  justifying,  at  the  same  time,  the  ways  of  Providence, 
whose  precept  is,  to  do  always  what  is  right,  and  leave  the  issue 
to  Him. 

In  short,  my  friend,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  did  a  good  thing  on  your  suggestion,  or  a 
dirty  one  without  it.  I  do  forever,  then,  disclaim  your  interfer- 
ence in  my  province.  Fill  paper  as  you  please  with  triangles  and 
squares ;  try  how  many  ways  you  can  hang  and  combine  them 
together.  I  shall  never  envy  nor  control  your  sublime  delights. 
But  leave  me  to  decide,  when  and  where  friendships  are  to  be 
contracted.  You  say  I  contract  them  at  random.  So  you  said 
the  woman  at  Philadelphia  was  a  drunkard.  I  receive  none  into 
my  esteem  until  I  know  they  are  worthy  of  it.  Wealth,  title, 
office,  are  no  recommendations  to  my  friendship.  On  the  con- 
trary, great  good  qualities  are  requisite  to  make  amends  for  their 
having  wealth,  title,  and  office.  You  confess,  that,  in  the  present 
case,  I  could  not  have  made  a  worthier  choice.  You  only  object 
that  I  was  so  soon  to  lose  them.  We  are  not  immortal  ourselves, 
my  friend ;  how  can  we  expect  our  enjoyments  to  be  so  ?  We 
have  no  rose  without  its  thorn;  no  pleasure  without  its  alloy.  It 
is  the  law  of  our  existence  ;  and  we  must  acquiesce.  It  is  the 
condition  annexed  to  all  our  pleasures,  not  by  us  who  receive,  but 
by  him  who  gives  them.  True,  this  condition  is  pressing  cruelly 
on  me  at  this  moment.  I  feel  more  fit  for  death  than  life.  But 
•when  I  look  back  upon  the  pleasures  of  which  it  is  a  consequence, 
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I  am  conscious  they  were  worth  the  price  I  am  paying.  Not- 
withstanding your  endeavors,  too,  to  damp  my  hopes,  I  comfort 
myself  with  expectations  of  their  promised  return.     .     . 

I  thought  this  a  favorable  proposition  whereon  to  rest  the  issue 
of  the  dialogue.  So  I  put  an  end  to  it,  by  calling  for  my  night- 
cap. Methinks,  I  hear  you  wish  I  had  called  a  little  sooner,  and 
so  spared  you  the  ennui  of  such  a.  sermon.  I  did  not  interrupt 
them  sooner,  because  I  was  in  a  mood  for  hearing  sermons.  You, 
too,  were  the  subject;  and  on  such  a  thesis,  I  never  think  the 
theme  long ;  not  even  if  I  am  to  write  it,  and  that  slowly  and 
awkwardly,  as  now,  with  the  left  hand.  But  that  you  may  not  be 
discouraged  from  a  correspondence  which  begins  so  formidably,  I 
will  promise  you,  on  my  honor,  that  my  future  letters  shall  be 
of  a  reasonable  length.  I  will  even  agree  to  express  but  half  of 
my  esteem  for  you,  for  fear  of  cloying  you  with  too  full  a  dose. 
But,  on  your  part,  no  curtailing.  If  your  letters  are  as  long  as 
the  Bible,  they  will  appear  short  to  me.  Only  let  them  be  brim- 
ful of  affection." 

This  last  appeal  to  this  married  woman  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  school  in  which  he  was  not  free  from 
impression,  it  would  seem,  and  the  whole  letter,  though 
entertaining,  as  coming  from  him,  is,  by  no  means,  in 
moral  or  scientific  force,  worthy  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
heart  and  head.  The  correspondence  was  not  main- 
tained, probably  from  the  disposition  of  the  artist  and 
her  husband  to  think  the  amount  of  affection  required 
on  her  part  was  hardly  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ORGANIZING  THE  REPUBLIC— MR.  JEFFERSON  IN  THE  CABI- 
NET OF  THE  FIRST  PRESIDENT— HE  SNIFFS  THE 
AIR  OF  MONARCHY  AT  HOME   AND 
BEGINS  TO  RESIST. 

MR.  JEFFERSON'S  long  residence  in  France  had, 
to  some  extent,  rendered  him  unfit  to  appre- 
ciate accurately  the  exact  state  of  affairs  in  this  coun- 
try on  his  arrival.  In  France,  from  the  time  he  first 
entered  upon  his  duties  there,  he  had  seen  a  growing 
feeling  in  favor  of  republican  government,  and  the  last 
two  years  he  remained  abroad,  he  heard  little  else,  and 
saw,  step  by  step,  the  downfall  of  monarchy,  and  in 
the  riotous  proceedings  of  the  volatile  French,  he  saw 
nothing  to  make  him  distrust  the  pure  republic  which 
he  advocated,  but  was  more  warmly  drawn  towards  his 
own  country,  and  anxious  for  the  perpetuity  of  its  own 
government.  He  had,  indeed,  been  greatly  mortified 
by  the  powerlessness  of  the  Congress  to  carry  out  the 
simplest  schemes,  or  to  assume  an  honorable  monetary 
character  abroad,  but  little  was  he  disturbed  by  the 
temporary  and  spasmodic  resistance  to  taxation  and 
other  reluctantly  called-for  necessities  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  thought  such  things  should  be  expected  for 
a  time.  But  few  shared  this  kind  of  feeling  at  home. 
The  most  earnest  friends  of  the  Confederation,  and  the 
individuality  of  the  States,  saw  the  utter  helplessness 
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of  the  Congress,  the  bad  faith  or  the  indifference  and 
inactivity  of  the  States  ;  saw  that  little  by  little  all 
responsibility  seemed  to  be  fading  from  public  affairs, 
and  feared  for  the  result.  The  experiment  appeared 
to  be  failing,  and  the  anarchical  and  desperate  state  of 
affairs  in  France  did  not  weaken  the  fears  of  earnest 
men  at  home.  These  things  in  all  their  worst  forms 
stared  the  people  in  the  face,  and  the  length  of  the 
experiment  of  republican  government  had  not  been  so 
great  as  to  destroy  entirely  in  many  the  memory  of 
the  more  stable  past.  Absolute  necessity  had  induced 
the  most  able  men  of  the  country  to  look  for  some 
escape,  or  some  source  of  salvation,  still  anxious  that 
a  reliable  solution  of  the  difficulties  might  be  found  in 
the  continued  liberties  of  the  people.  The  result  was 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government.  When  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son arrived  in  Virginia  the  contest  for  the  Constitution 
was  over,  but  the  animosities  and  feeling  manifested 
were  yet  fresh  on  the  tongues  of  the  people.  "  While 
all  the  Whigs  had  been  patriots,  they  had  never  all  been 
republicans,"  and  many  of  those  who  were  now  willing 
to  try  the  Constitution  were  doubtful  of  its  success, 
and  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  the 
monarchic  spirit  of  the  prerevolutionary  times  was 
dead. 

The  new  government  was  inaugurated  at  New 
York,  the  great  seat  of  ancient  toryism  and  monarchic 
sentiment,  which  was,  no  doubt,  a  disadvantage  at  the 
outset,  and  presented  Mr.  Jefferson  a  constant  theme 
for  reflection.  This  state  of  affairs  would  have  been 
less  apparent  in  Boston  or  Richmond. 

Mr.    Jefferson    expressed    his    desires    as    to    the 
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Constitution    in    the    following    terms    in    his    Auto- 
biography : — 

"  My  wish,  therefore,  was,  that  the  President  should  be  elected 
for  seven  years,  and  be  ineligible  afterwards.  This  term  I  thought 
sufficient  to  enable  him,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Legislature, 
to  carry  through  and  establish  any  system  of  improvements  he 
should  propose  for  the  general  good.  But  the  practice  adopted, 
I  think,  is  better,  allowing  his  continuance  for  eight  years,  with  a 
liability  to  be  dropped  at  half  way  of  the  term,  making  that  a 
period  of  probation.  The  example  of  four  Presidents  voluntarily 
retiring  at  the  end  of  their  eighth  year,  and  the  progress  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  that  the  principle  is  salutary,  have  given  it  in  prac- 
tice the  force  of  precedent  and  usage ;  insomuch,  that  should  a 
President  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  election,  I  trust 
he  would  be  rejected  on  this  demonstration  of  ambitious  views.'' 

He  always  opposed  the  Judiciary  system  of  the 
Constitution,  and  after  his  own  experiences  with  that 
branch  of  the  Government,  in  his  retirement,  he  wrote 
of  it  as  follows  : — 

"They  (the  Judges)  are  then,  in  fact,  the  corps  of  sappers 
and  miners,  steadily  working  to  undermine  the  independent  rights 
of  the  States,  and  to  consolidate  all  power  in  the  hands  of  that 
government  in  which  they  have  so  important  a  freehold  estate. 
But  it  is  not  by  the  consolidation  or  concentration  of  powers,  but 
by  their  distribution,  that  good  government  is  effected.  Were  not 
this  great  country  already  divided  into  States,  that  division  must 
be  made,  that  each  might  do  for  itself  what  concerns  itself  directly, 
and  what  it  can  so  much  better  do  than  a  distant  authority. 
Every  State  again  is  divided  into  counties,  each  to  take  care  of 
what  lies  in  its  local  bounds ;  each  county  again  into  townships  or 
wards  to  manage  minute  details ;  and  every  ward  into  farms,  to 
be  governed  each  by  its  individual  proprietor.'' 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  hardly  landed  in  Virginia  when 
two  letters  from  President  "Washington,  dated  October 
13  and  November  30,  1789,  inviting  him  to  enter  the 
Cabinet,  together   with   his  commission,  were  put  in 
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his  hand.     To   these   letters  the  following  reply  was 
written : — 

"  Chesterfield,  December  15,  1789. 

"  Sm, — I  have  received  at  this  place  the  honor  of  your  letters 
of  October  the  13th  and  November  the  30th,  and  am  truly  flat- 
tered by  your  nomination  of  me  to  the  very  dignified  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  State ;  for  which,  permit  me  here  to  return  you  my 
humble  thanks.  Could  any  circumstance  seduce  me  to  overlook 
the  disproportion  between  its  duties  and  my  talents,  it  would  be 
the  encouragement  of  your  choice.  But  when  I  contemplate  the 
extent  of  that  office,  embracing,  as  it  does,  the  principal  mass  of 
domestic  administration,  together  with  the  foreign,  I  can  not  be 
insensible  of  my  inequality  to  it ;  and  I  should  enter  on  it  with 
gloomy  forebodings  from  the  criticisms  and  censures  of  a  public, 
just,  indeed,  in  their  intentions,  but  sometimes  misinformed  and 
misled,  and  always  too  respectable  to  be  neglected.  I  can  not 
but  foresee  the  possibility  that  this  may  end  disagreeably  for  me, 
who,  having  no  motive  to  public  service  but  the  public  satisfac- 
tion, would  certainly  retire  the  moment  that  satisfaction  should 
appear  to  languish.  On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  a  degree  of  fa- 
miliarity with  the  duties  of  my  present  office,  as  far,  at  least,  as  I 
am  able  of  understanding  its  duties.  The  ground  I  have  already 
passed  over,  enables  me  to  see  my  way  into  that  which  is  before 
me.  The  change  of  government,  too,  taking  place  in  the  country 
where  it  is  exercised,  seems  to  open  the  possibility  of  procuring 
from  the  new  rulers  some  new  advantages  in  commerce,  which 
may  be  agreeable  to  our  countrymen.  So  that,  so  far  as  my  fears, 
my  hopes,  or  my  inclinations  might  enter  into  this  question,  I 
confess  they  would  not  lead  me  to  prefer  a  change. 

"But  it  is  not  for  an  individual  to  choose  his  post.  You  are 
to  marshal  us  as  may  best  be  for  the  public  good ;  and  it  is  only 
in  the  case  of  its  being  indifferent  to  you,  that  I  would  avail  my- 
self of  the  option  you  have  so  kindly  offered  in  your  letter.  If 
you  think  it  better  to  transfer  me  to  another  post,  my  inclination 
must  be  no  obstacle;  nor  shall  it  be,  if  there  is  any  desire  to 
suppress  the  office  I  now  hold,  or  to  reduce  its  grade.  In  either 
of  these  cases,  be  so  good  only  as  to  signify  to  me  by  another  line, 
your  ultimate  wish,  and  I  shall  conform  to  it  cordially.  If  it 
should  be  to  remain  at  New  York,  my  chief  comfort  will  be  to 
work  under  your  eye,    my  only  shelter   the    authority  of  your 
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name,  and  the  wisdom  of  measures  to  be  dictated  by  you  and  im- 
plicitly executed  by  me.  Whatever  you  may  be  pleased  to  decide, 
I  do  not  see  that  the  matters  which  have  called  me  hither,  will 
permit  me  to  shorten  the  stay  I  originally  asked ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  set  out  on  my  journey  northward  till  the  month  of  March.  As 
early  as  possible  in  that  month,  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  paying 
my  respects  to  you  in  New  York.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  that 
of  tendering  you  the  homage  of  those  sentiments  of  respectful 
attachment  with  which  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant." 

It  was  not  exactly  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  taste  to  un- 
dertake the  duties  of  such  a  position  ;  then,  besides  his 
attachment  to  the  French  people,  he  believed  they 
would  be  successful  in  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent republican  form  of  government,  and  it  was  evi- 
dently his  desire  to  return  in  his  capacity  to  that 
country.  At  the  request  of  the  President,  James 
Madison  visited  Mr.  Jefferson  to  present  his  views  of 
the  duties  of  the  office,  when  he  again  wrote  reaffirm- 
ing his  desire  for  Mr.  Jefferson  to  accept  the  office. 
He  soon  afterwards  signified  his  compliance  with  the 
desire  of  Washington  in  a  letter  from  Monticello,  dated 
February  14,  1790,  and  on  the  first  day  of  March 
started  for  New  York.  On  the  21st,  he  reached  that 
city,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  which  were  already  demanding  his  presence,  as 
Congress  had  been  some  time  in  session. 

Although  Mr.  Jefferson  was  wealthy,  and  disposed 
to  arrange  the  affairs  of  Monticello,  his  home,  on  quite 
an  elaborate  scale,  not  omitting  the  Virginia  "  chariot 
and  four,"  and  such  other  things,  in  this  sense  he  was 
not  an  aristocrat,  and  was  really  opposed  to  this  coun- 
try aping  the  manners  of  Europe,  taking  offense  at 
the  slightest  demonstration  of  the  kind.  He  was, 
therefore,  greatly  disappointed  in  finding  the  Federal 
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Government  surrounded  by  so  much  ostentation,  and, 
as  he  believed,  so  much  of  the  actual  spirit  of  mon- 
archy. Around  the  government  of  his  own  country, 
which  had  always  been  comparatively  free  from  au- 
thoritative restraints,  separated  so  far  from  the  folly 
and  pomp  of  courts,  grown  strong  in  the  freedom  of  the 
wilderness,  and  which,  he  felt,  should  be,  by  education 
and -natural  qualities,  purely  republican  in  its  customs 
and  manners,  he  found  something  like  the  pitiable  state 
/  of  affairs  which  disgusted  him  in  foreign  courts.  He 
found  gathered  around  the  President  counselors  whose 
sentiments  he  suspected,  and  a  tolerance  of  monarchic 
circumstance  which  gave  him  uneasiness,  which  he 
determined  at  once  to  oppose.  Although  Mr.  Jefferson 
might  have  had  a  shadow  of  reason,  as  he  felt,  to  sus- 
pect Hamilton  and  a  few  others,  and  to  feel  some  anxi- 
ety as  to  republican  simplicity,  the  picture  was  only  so 
dark  in  his  hands,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Re- 
public were  probably  as  pure,  simple,  and  advanced  as 
was  advisable  and  best  at  the  time. 

Strictly  speaking,  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  government,  there  were  no  political  parties, 
but  there  was  no  little  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
great  matters  of  interest  before  the  country.  There 
were,  especially,  men  who  favored  a  construction  of 
the  Constitution  which  would  give  all  the  strength  and 
solidity  possible  to  the  Government,  looking  more  to 
national  unity,  and,  therefore,  supporting  measures  to 
that  end  ;  and  then,  there  was  a  very  considerable  class 
who  entertained  opposite  views.  At  all  events,  there 
was  no  great  unanimity  of  sentiment  among  the  lead- 
ers or  the  people.  So  prominent  were  the  differences 
of  opinion  and  theory  among  the  people  and  the  most 
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able  of  their  representatives  that  Washington  decided 
to  select  his  counselors  from  the  most  diverse  and  con- 
spicuous of  these  elements,  for  two  reasons,  mainly. 
First,  to  derive  the  benefit  of  the  varied  views  in  his 
Administration;  and  secondly,  to  be  able  to  control 
the  factious  leaders  by  having  them  in  his  Cabinet. 

Hamilton  and  Knox  generally  sided  together,  as 
did  Jefferson  and  Randolph,  and  the  Postmaster- 
General  was  not  then  considered  as  a  Cabinet  officer, 
there  then  being  provision  for  but  four  departments. 
Washington  was  a  republican,  and  while  he  thought 
the  times,  and  the  position  the  country  would  be  ex- 
pected to  take  among  nations,  should  probably  sur- 
round it  with  some  of  the  ceremony  of  former  days, 
and  of  the  present  courts  of  Europe,  he  favored,  per- 
sonally, pure  simplicity,  and  was  himself,  as  he  be- 
lieved all  other  Americans  to  be,  absolutely  opposed,  to 
any  but  a  republican  form  of  government  for  this 
country.  Two  of  his  counselors,  Hamilton  and  Jeffer- 
son, were  destined  to  become  the  most  violent  advo- 
cates of  different  theories  of  administration,  and  really 
the  heads  of  two  great  political  parties  which  under 
different  names,  and  with  somewhat  varying  principles, 
have  continued  to  the  present  time.  When  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son took  his  position  in  the  Cabinet,  he  stood  at  a 
considerable  disadvantage  owing  to  his  long  absence 
from  the  country,  and  thus  for  a  time  he  was  led  to 
support  the  financial  plans  of  Hamilton,  but  with  the 
suspicions  he  soon  felt  growing  upon  him  as  to  the 
designs  of  that  officer,  and  from  what  he  considered 
the  evils  of  the  financial  system  put  in  operation,  he 
regretted  the  help  he  had  given. 

While  the  opinions  of  these  leaders  in  the  Cabinet 
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soon  took  an  opposite  direction,  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  they  always  disagreed,  or  that  they  were 
waging  a  war  for  the  ascendency.  They  long  pre- 
served friendly  relations,  and  to  the  last  did  not 
wholly  forget  what  their  positions  required  of  them, 
though  their  antagonism  often  gave  the  President  much 
anxiety,  and  if  any  thing,  degraded  their  own  places  in 
the  political  history  of  the  country.  The  custom  of 
Washington  requiring  his  ministers  to  give  their  opin- 
ions on  important  subjects,  in  writing,  soon  put  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  the  way  of  recording  the  part  he  took  in 
organizing  the  new  government  under  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  place  in  the  Cabinet  was  the  most 
important,  and  hence  his  opinions  became  of  more  gen- 
eral value.  Early  in  April  he  presented  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  scheme  for  coining  copper  at 
home  instead  of  obtaining  it  from  abroad ;  he  soon 
afterwards  delivered  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the 
National  Government,  and  not  the  States,  had  the  sole 
right  to  acquire  titles  to  lands  from  the  Indians ;  op- 
posed retrospective  enactments  generally  by  Congress ; 
in  one  of  his  opinions,  made  the  right  to  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  a  condition  of  peace  with 
Spain,  then  holding  the  territory  at  the  mouth  of  that 
river ;  and  his  papers  of  instruction  to  foreign  minis- 
ters from  this  country  were  models  of  skillful  diplo- 
macy ;  in  July,  he  proposed  a  plan  for  making  uniform 
the  weights  and  measures,  and  the  coinage ;  gave  his 
opinion  elaborately  against  Mr.  Hamilton's  banking 
system;  favored  a  coin  circulation " as  far  as  it  could 
be  maintained,  exclusively;  and  many  of  his  interna- 
tional opinions  and  diplomatic  communications  were 
of  the  highest  finish  and  value. 

10— c 
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One  of  the  many  things  that  disturbed  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son about  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  the  subject  of  titles  of  honor  and 
office.  He  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  concerning  this 
matter  as  follows  :  "  The  Senate  and  Representatives 
differed  about  the  title  of  the  President.  The  former 
wanted  to  style  him  '  His  Highness,  George  Washing- 
ton, President  of  the  United  States,  and  Protector  of 
their  Liberties.'  I  hope  the  terms  of  Excellency, 
Honor,  Worship,  Esquire,  may  forever  disappear  from 
among  us,  from  that  moment.  I  wish  that  of  Mr. 
would  follow  them."  This  is  excellent  in  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, but  somehow  the  old  democrat  would  allow  him- 
self to  forget  all  this  broad  sense,  and  use  some  of 
these  titles  in  a  most  inappropriate  manner.  Nothing 
could  be  more  ridiculous  in  its  way  than  his  calling 
General  Washington,  "  Your  Excellency,"  during  the 
war  and  subsequently  when  he  was  a  private  citizen  at 
Mount  Vernon.  This  whole  miserable  business  of 
giving  titles  is  carried  to  a  disgusting  extent  in  the 
churches,  as  well  as  in  politics,  and  for  all  purposes  in 
society.  A  genuine,  thoughtful,  manly  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  republican  government  and  social  life 
would  take  away  not  only  the  desire  for  such  modes 
of  distinction,  but  also  the  sense  of  mock  respectabil- 
ity supposed  by  some  to  belong  to  them,  and  relieve 
the  country  of  that  which  should  have  been  forever 
dropped,  according  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  at 
the  organization  of  the  Federal  Republic. 

Although  it  wa's  the  practice  from  the  first  for 
Cabinet  Ministers  to  remain  at  their  posts  during  re- 
cesses of  Congress  and  at  all  times,  yet  sometimes  ne- 
cessity made  a  departure  from  the  rule  admissible.     In 
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the  fall  of  1791,  Mr.  Jefferson  made  his  first  trip  to 
Monticello,  and  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia  brought 
with  him  his  daughter,  Mary,  whom  he  called  Maria, 
after  their  residence  in  France.  She  remained  with 
him  during  his  continuance  in  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State.  Martha  had  been  married  to  her  cousin, 
Thomas  Mann  Randolph. 

The  conflicting  opinions  on  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try began  now  to  assume  more  distinctive  party  forms, 
and  the  public  journals  were  waging  bitter  controversy. 
Thomas  Paine's  pamphlet  on  the  "  Rights  of  Man " 
was  published,  and  although  Mr.  Jefferson  shared  its 
opinions,  it  was  undesigned  on  his  part  and  unfortu- 
nate for  him  to  be  drawn  into  the  public  ferment  by 
his  private  letter  to  the  publisher  being  inserted  as  a 
preface  to  the  work.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Jefferson 
took  the  side  of  those  who  advocated  a  purely  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  and  gave  all  his  weight  to 
their  efforts,  it  does  not  appear  certain  that  he  either 
used  his  own  pen,  or  suffered  his  thoughts  to  be 
printed  in  the  turmoil  of  that  time.  Indeed,  he  asserts 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  that  he  was  not  concerned 
in  any  of  the  publications  which  excited  the  country. 
And  in  one  of  his  letters  he  clearly  shows  that  the 
introduction  of  his  name  in  the  "Rights  of  Man"  was 
accidental  and  without  any  desire  or  knowledge  of  his, 
'  while  he  wished  to  see  it  printed,  and  supported  its 
principles.  Of  this  matter  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams, 
July  17,  1791,  in  these  words  : — 

"  The  first  of  Paine's  pamphlets  on  the  '  Eights  of  Man,'  which 
came  to  hand  here,  belonged  to  Mr.  Beckley.  He  lent  it  to  Mr. 
Madison,  who  lent  it  to  me;  and  while  I  was  reading  it  Mr.  Beck- 
ley  called  on  me  for  it,  and  as  I  had  not  finished  it,  he  desired 
me,  as  soon  as  I  had  done  so,  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Jonathan  B. 
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Smith,  whose  brother  meant  to  reprint  it.  I  finished  reading  it, 
and  as  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Jonathan  B.  Smith,  pro- 
priety required  why  I,  a  stranger  to  him,  sent  him  the  pamphlet. 
I  accordingly  wrote  a  note  of  compliment,  informing  him  that  I 
did  it  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Beckley,  and  to  take  off  a  little  of  the 
dryness  of  the  note,  I  added  that  I  was  glad  that  it  was  to  be  re- 
printed here,  and  that  something  was  to  be  said  against  the  polit- 
ical heresies  which  had  sprung  up  among  us,  etc.  I  thought  so 
little  of  the  note  that  I  did  not  even  keep  a  copy  of  it ;  nor  ever 
heard  a  tittle  more  of  it,  till,  the  week  following,  I  was  thunder- 
struck with  seeing  it  come  out  at  the  head  of  the  pamphlet." 

Mr.  Jefferson  must  be  taken  as  the  best  authority 
for  his  own  acts  and  purposes  in  this  case,  notwith- 
standing the  adverse  statement  and  censure  of  his  op- 
ponents at  that  and  other  periods,  when  his  deeds  have 
been  especially  brought  before  the  public.  The  great 
political  contest  which  began  to  be  waged  in  every 
form  induced  him,  however,  to  undertake  the  recording 
of  his  own  Cabinet  and  official  opinions,  his  opinions 
of  the  men  and  the  controversy,  and  the  facts,  as  he 
saw  them.  These  notes  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
"Anas,"  which  was  published  after  his  death,  accord- 
ing to  his  desire,  and  gave  rise  to  some  of  the  most 
severe  criticisms  ever  passed  on  his  life  and  character. 
The  "Anas"  never  stood  to  his  credit  with  any  class 
of  men,  yet  more  was  made  of  the  injustice  of  the 
work  and  the  obliquity  of  his  purposes  in  writing  it, 
than  the  nature  of  the  case  would  in  any  of  its  objects 
sustain,  probably.  Their  publication  was  withheld 
until  after  the  death  of  those  who  might  be  affected 
unfavorably,  as  to  injure  character  seemed  no  part  of 
his  design.  The  really  objectionable  features  of  the 
"  Anas  "  were  in  the  bad  faith  they  revealed,  the  be- 
trayal of  private  confidence  which  should  be  sacred 
under  all  circumstances,  and  the  vulgar  spirit  of  gossip 
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which  they  exhibit.  They  contain  among  other  things 
the  substance  of  many  private  conversations  with 
Washington,  and  his  Cabinet,  presenting  a  kind  of 
scenes  behind  the  Government  curtains  which  never 
could  have  been  otherwise  revealed.  There  appears 
rather  plain  on  the  surface  of  this  gossipy  composition, 
a  sly  attempt  to  injure  the  Christian  reputation  of 
Washington.  But  the  "  Ana  "  contains  much  first-class 
"  old-womanish  gossip  "  of  a  general  nature,  and  affects 
the  author  more  seriously  than  any  one  else.  Many 
of  the  "Ana"  begin  like  these  :  "Andrew  Ellicot  tells 
me,  that  in  conversation  last  summer  with  Major  Will- 
iam Jackson,"  etc. ;  "  General  Armstrong  tells  me,  that 
Gouverneur  Morris  in  conversation  with  him,"  etc. ; 
"  Doctor  Rush  tells  me,  that  he  had  it  from  Asa 
Green,"  etc. ;  "  He  tells  me,  that  Mr.  Adams  told 
him,"  etc. ;  "  Ewen  told  Hurt  and  Hurt  told  me." 

Everybody  knows  to  what  these  things  lead,  and 
few  people  have  been  fortunate  enough  on  this  mun- 
dane globe  to  escape  them  in  all  their  beautiful  varia- 
tions from  the  prevaricating  old  gossips  in  petticoats 
or  pantaloons.  But  Mr.  Jefferson's  real  purpose  in 
writing  his  "  Ana "  and  other  concurrent  notes  was  to 
aid  his  memory  at  the  time,  and  in  the  future,  if  need 
be ;  to  place  on  permanent  record  his  views  and  im- 
pressions of  the  events  and  times ;  to  make,  to  some 
extent,  a  defense  of  his  own  work  and  doctrines ;  and 
to  furnish  an  insight  to  the  true  history  of  the  "  mono- 
crat"  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  great  element  of 
opposition  to  it.  He  seemed  to  feel  from  the  onset, 
as  he  said,  "that  the  contests  were  contests  of  prin- 
ciple between  the  advocates  of  republican  and  those 
of  kingly  government,  and  that  had  not  the  former 
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made  the  efforts  they  did,  our  Government  would  have 
been,  even  at  this  early  day,  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  the  successful  issue  of  those  efforts  have 
made  it." 

It  has  been  claimed  and  argued,  thousands  of  times 
over,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  insincere  in  this  whole 
matter  as  to  the  monarchic  feelings  and  purposes  of  the 
Federalist  leaders,  that  it  was  a  political  instrumen- 
tality, and  that  he  knew  all  the  time  that  he  was 
nursing  a  phantom.  It  may  at  least,  and  safely,  be 
claimed  that  he  was  mistaken  to  a  great  extent,  if  not 
wholly.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  this 
belief  was  the  key  to  all  his  political  actions,  and  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  it  was  no 
sham  with  him.  To  doubt  that  his  was  an  earnest 
opposition  on  principle  wants  the  quality  of  fairness. 
While  there  was  not  wanting  the  aristocratic  display, 
and,  no  doubt,  the  oft-repeated  expression  of  unrepub- 
lican  sentiments  in  every  sort  of  place  in  a  way  to 
alarm  Mr.  Jefferson's  suspicions  ;  while  he  did  not,  per- 
haps, misjudge  some  of  the  Federalists,  and  while  his 
confidence  was  unshaken  in  Washington  up  to  that  time, 
believing  him  absolutely  sincere  in  his  support  of  a 
republic,  and  that  under  him  little  real  harm  could 
befall  the  country ;  and  while  it  now  appears  probable, 
beyond  a  peradventure,  that  the  efforts  of  the  extreme 
republicans  were  of  incalculable  value,  in  a  sense,  the 
real  means  of  salvation  to  the  country,  as  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son believed,  it  is,  perhaps,  quite  as  apparent,  even  at 
this  day,  that  the  same  secure  and  blessed  result  could 
not  have  been  obtained  under  extreme  republican  or 
democratic  leaders  with  their  largely  turbulent  and  revo- 
lutionary following;  and  that  only  under  the  Federalists 
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with  a  man  at  their  head  who  was  universally  re- 
spected and  nowhere  suspected,  with  adherence  to 
conservative  and  unitizing  principles,  a  respect  for  the 
general  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  former  condition  of 
this  country  itself,  could  the  Republic  have  been  intro- 
duced and  established,  and  that  with  so  little  difficulty. 
During  this  time  Mr.  Jefferson  took  a  deep  interest 
in  forming  a  new  constitution  for  Virginia,  and  on  this 
subject  wrote,  December  23,  1791,  as  follows  to  one 
of  his  friends  in  that  State  : — 

"That  it  is  really  important  to  provide  a  constitution  for  our 
State  can  not  be  doubted;  as  little  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
ordinance  called  by  that  name  has  important  defects.  I  shall 
hazard  my  own  ideas  to  you  as  hastily  as  my  business  obliges  me. 
I  wish  to  preserve  the  line  drawn  by  the  Federal  Constitution  be- 
tween the  general  and  particular  governments  as  it  stands  at 
present,  and  to  take  every  prudent  means  of  preventing  either 
from  stepping  over  it.  Though  the  experiment  has  not  yet  had 
long  enough  course  to  show  us  from  which  quarter  encroachments 
are  most  to  be  feared,  yet  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  that  the  encroachments  of  the  State  governments  will  tend 
to  an  excess  of  liberty  which  will  correct  itself,  while  those  of  the 
General  Government  will  tend  to  monarchy,  which  will  fortify 
itself  from  day  to  day,  instead  of  working  its  own  cure,  as  all  ex- 
perience shows.  I  would  rather  be  exposed  to  the  inconveniences 
attending  too  much  liberty,  than  those  attending  too  small  a  de- 
gree of  it.  Then  it  is  important  to  strengthen  the  State  govern- 
ments, and  as  this  can  not  be  done  by  any  change  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  (for  the  preservation  of  that  is  all  we  need  contend 
for),  it  must  be  done  by  the  States  themselves,  erecting  such  bar- 
riers at  the  constitutional  line  as  can  not  be  surmounted  either  by 
themselves  or  by  the  General  Government.  The  only  barrier  in 
their  power  is  a  wise  government.  A  weak  one  will  lose  ground 
in  every  contest.  To  obtain  a  wise  and  able  government  I  con- 
sider the  following  changes  as  important:  Render  the  Legislature 
a  desirable  station  by  lessening  the  number  of  representatives  (say 
to  one  hundred),  and  lengthening"  somewhat  their  term,  and 
proportioning    them   equally   among    the   electors.     Adopt,   also, 
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a  better  mode  of  appointing  senators.  Render  the  Executive  a 
more  desirable  post  to  men  of  ability,  by  making  it  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  Legislature.  To  wit,  let  him  be  chosen  by  other 
electors,  for  a  longer  time,  and  ineligible  forever  after.  Responsi- 
bility is  a  tremendous  engine  in  a  free  government.  Let  him  feel 
the  whole  weight  of  it  then,  by  taking  away  the  shelter  of  his 
executive  council.  Experience  both  ways  has  already  established 
the  superiority  of  this  measure.  Render  the  judiciary  respectable 
by  every  possible  means ;  to  wit,  firm  tenure  in  office,  competent 
salaries,  and  reduction  of  their  numbers.  Men  of  high  learning 
and  abilities  are  few  in  every  country  ;  and  by  taking  in  those  who 
are  not  so,  the  able  part  of  the  body  have  their  hands  tied  by  the 
unable.  This  branch  of  the  Government  will  have  the  weight  of 
the  conflict  on  their  hands,  because  they  will  be  the  last  appeal 
of  reason." 

Although  Mr.  Jefferson  now  began  to  assume  the 
position  of  leader  in  the  peculiar  line  of  principles  and 
policy,  which  finally  placed  him  as  the  founder  and 
head  of  American  Democracy,  there  was  yet  no  de- 
parture from  the  broad  patriotic  spirit  which  character- 
ized him  in  the  Congress  of  1776.  He  was  influenced 
by  no  motives  that  would  put  party  above  country. 
Although  no  public  character  has  been  more  generally 
criticised  and  censured,  for  even  his  motives,  as  well  as 
his  works,  than  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  is  hard  to  see  at  this 
day,  in  his  political  career  for  the  most  part,  more  than 
the  earnest,  able,  courageous  advocate  of  doctrines 
which  he  believed  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  to  the  whole  Nation.  A  discussion  of  the  cor- 
rectness or  erroneousness  of  his  theories  may  not  be 
in  the  range  and  character  of  this  work  beyond  a  fair 
statement  of  circumstances,  bearings,  tests,  facts.  A 
political  history  of  the  country  through  a  hundred 
years,  in  this  spirit  and  scope,  must  now  furnish  the 
candid  student,  at  least  a  partial  answer  to  the  vexed 
question  of  conflicting  principles  and  pretensions. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

ORDINANCE  OF  1787. 

MR.  JEFFERSON'S  famous  plan  of  government  for 
all  the  territory  of  the  Confederation,  called  the 
Ordinance  of  1784,  gave  way  in  July,  1787,  to  the 
form  of  government,  known  as  the  "Ordinance  of 
1787."  This  new  ordinance  was  founded  upon  its 
predecessor,  but  applied  only  to  the  North-western 
Territory,  a  region  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and 
extending  to  the  British  border,  and  the  Mississippi. 
The  great  feature  of  the  Ordinance  of  1784,  the  abo- 
lition clause,  for  which  Mr.  Jefferson  labored,  but 
which  did  not  become  a  part  of  that  act,  was  now  re- 
vived, and  with  little  opposition  embodied  in  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  one  of  the  wisest,  most  beneficial,  and 
far-reaching  enactments  of  the  Old  ■<  Continental  Con- 
gress. On  the  seventh  day  of  August,  1789,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  adopted  this  Ordinance  of 
the  Confederation,  with  great  unanimity,  and  made  it 
a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  important  organic  measure  has  had  a  wonder- 
ful history  in  the  partisan  machinations  of  the  country. 
The  first  of  all  questions  brought  to  bear  upon  it  was 
as  to  the  authority  by  which  it  came  into  existence, 
and  then  as  to  the  source  of  the  right  or  authority  by 
which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  made  it  one 
of  its  own  acts.     This  point  of  question  was  founded 
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upon  the  fact  that  the  Ordinance  was  not  in  harmony 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  was 
there  any  thing  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  which 
sanctioned  it.  Even  had  it  been  justified  by  the  Ar- 
ticles, that  would  not  have  given  the  shadow  of  au- 
thority to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
gress did  not  rest  the  act  on  the  Constitution  because 
it  was  entirely  opposite  to  the  Constitution  in  every 
respect. 

The  Ordinance  was  the  act  of  the  Old  Continental 
Congress  and  became  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  without  any  constitutional  sanction,  and 
rested  absolutely  on  a  ground  which  subsequently  be- 
came one  of  the  most  fruitful  themes  of  party  conten- 
tion. That  was  the  simple  right  of  the  sovereign 
power  to  provide  for  and  rule  its  property  and  domain 
as  it  saw  fit  without  considering  the  will  of  the 
governed. 

Here  at  the  very  outset  under  the  Confederacy  and 
under  the  National  Government  was  recognized  and  ab- 
solutely exercised  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
for  the  Territories.  It  was  an  old  authority  known 
since  the  establishment  of  any  government  in  the 
world,  and  the  real  virtue  of  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  all  time.  The  Ordinance  was  the  simple  reiteration 
of  this  old  governmental  authority,  the  absolute  right 
and  power  of  the  parent  to  govern  and  care  for  his 
infant  children  without  their  having  any  will  in  the 
matter  by  right  or  capability. 

The  Congress  of  the  Confederacy  passed  the  Ordi- 
nance, and  the  States  being  undivided  on  this  matter 
of  original  and  self-evident  unchartered  power,  sanc- 
tioned its  act.    And  on  the  same  grounds  the  Congress 
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of  the  United  States  re-enacted  the  Ordinance  and 
made  it  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  land;  and 
again  the  States  supported  the  measure,  and  with  great 
unanimity  the  people  continued  to  do  so,  until  in  the 
course  of  a  generation  or  more,  there  began  to  be  found 
in  it  a  principle  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  con- 
tending parties. 

While  the  individual  States  held  the  territory,  they 
exercised  over  it  the  same  power,  and  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  General  Government  the  author- 
ity recognized  by  the  Ordinance  as  inherent  in  the 
owner  was  exercised  without  doubt.  Indeed  the  Gov- 
ernment was  under  double  obligations  to  exert  this 
sovereign  will  over  the  Territories  owing  to  the  en- 
gagements made  with  the  original  owners  (States)  to 
take  care  of  the  ceded  lands,  to  plant  people  on  them, 
and  to  govern  them  and  manage  their  affairs.  In  the 
transfer  of  the  lands  to  the  Confederacy  these  obliga- 
tions were  distinctly  provided  for,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  hastened  to  assume  these  responsi- 
bilities, recognizing  both  the  power  and  the  duty  by 
making  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  its  own  act  in  1789. 

If  the  Ordinance  as  a  whole  was  so  well  founded 
and  established  there  could  be  little  ground  for  con- 
tention or  even  inquiry  as  to  its  special  provisions, 
which  were  mainly  of  an  absolute  character.  Some 
of  these  were  appointing  governors  and  other  officers, 
and  revoking  their  appointments  ;  negativing  any  laws 
passed  by  the  governor  and  judges  ;  providing  subjects 
of  legislation ;  fixing  a  limit  to  territorial  minority, 
and  providing  for  a  Legislature  ;  fixing  the  character 
of  the  Legislature,  and  holding  it  under  Congres- 
sional control;    providing  that  the  Territories  should 
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forever  remain  a  part  of  this  Union,  and  conform  to 
the  acts  of  Congress  ;  that  slavery  should  not  exist  in 
the  great  territory  implied  by  the  Ordinance ;  and 
even  providing  for  the  character  of  wills  and  the  dis- 
position of  lands  among  heirs.  It  therefore  abolished 
the  right  of  property  in  slaves  without  compensation, 
and  in  the  entire  Ordinance  nothing  whatever  was 
granted  to  the  people  of  the  territory  as  a  right,  but 
only  as  a  favor.  The  people  of  this  territory  had  no 
political  rights.  Congress  was  sovereign,  and  was  under 
obligation  to  take  care  of  them,  only  being  limited  in 
the  course  of  its  sovereignty,  to  any  extent,  by  the 
conditions  of  cession. 

The  new  Government  was,  perhaps,  under  obligation 
to  carry  out  what  the  Confederacy  had  undertaken. 
At  all  events  that  was  the  view  taken  of  the  case,  and 
Congress  hastened  among  its  earliest  acts  to  adopt  the 
Ordinance  of  1787.  While  this  measure  applied  only 
to  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  it  was  also 
applied  to  the  ceded  South-western  territory,  and 
amidst  no  little  contention  continued  so  to  apply  in  its 
main  features  until  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  of  1854, 
the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1820,  merely  continuing 
the  line  of  division  between  the  slave  and  the  free 
which  the  Ordinance  set  in  the  Ohio  River. 

Under  Congress  the  Ordinance  was  the  constitution 
for  the  Territories,  and  the  adjustment  the  Ordinance 
made  of  slavery  had,  perhaps,  some  bearing  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  certainly  on  the  haste 
in  which  the  new  Government  proceeded  to  re-enact  it. 
The  Continental  Congress  was  in  session  while  the 
Constitutional  Convention  sat  at  Philadelphia,  and  but 
a  month  and  a  half  after  the  Ordinance  was  passed  the 
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fugitive-slave  clause  was  introduced  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. One  act  had  some  relation  to  the  other,  and  the 
result  looked  to  the  adoption  of  the  Ordinance  by  the 
new  Government.  But  the  Ordinance  itself,  the  una- 
nimity of  its  adoption,  and  the  little  varying  senti- 
ments for  many  years  as  to  its  provisions  and  powers, 
serve  to  disprove  absolutely  all  the  after  cavils  con- 
cerning the  powers  of  Congress  to  legislate  as  to 
slavery  or  any  thing  else  in  the  Territories,  and  go  very 
far  towards  establishing  the  insincerity  and  political 
trickery  involved  in  the  controversies  and  difficulties 
based  upon  these  long  undisputed  and  natural  powers. 

Arc  Ordinance 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
NORTH-WEST  OF  THE  RIVER  OHIO. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
the  said  territory,  for  the  purposes  of  temporary  government,  be 
one  district ;  subject,  however,  to  be  divided  into  two  districts,  as 
future  circumstances  may,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  make  it 
expedient. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  estates  both 
of  resident  and  non-resident  proprietors  in  the  said  territory,  dying 
intestate,  shall  descend  to  and  be  distributed  among  their  children 
and  the  descendants  of  a  deceased  child  in  equal  parts ;  the  de- 
scendants of  a  deceased  child  or  grandchild  to  take  the  share  of 
their  deceased  parent,  in  equal  parts  among  them  ;  and  where  there 
shall  be  no  children  or  descendants,  then  in  equal  parts  to  the  next 
of  kin,  in  equal  degree ;  and  among  collaterals,  the  children  of  a 
deceased  brother  or  sister  of  the  intestate  shall  have  in  equal  parts 
among  them  their  deceased  parent's  share ;  and  there  shall  in  no 
case  be  a  distinction  between  kindred  of  the  whole  and  half  blood  ; 
saving  in  all  cases  to  the  widow  of  the  intestate  her  third  part  of 
the  real  estate  for  life,  and  one-third  part  of  the  personal  estate ; 
and  this  law  relative  to  descents  and  dower  shall  remain  in  full 
force  until  altered  by  the  legislature  of  the  district.  And  until 
the  governor  and  judges  shall  adopt  laws  as  hereinafter  mentioned, 
estates  in  the  said  territory  may  be  devised  or  bequeathed  by  wills 
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in  writing,  signed  and  sealed  by  him  or  her  in  whom  the  estate 
may  be  (being  of  full  age),  and  attested  by  three  witnesses;  and 
real  estates  may  be  conveyed  by  lease  and  re-lease,  or  bargain  and 
sale,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  person,  being  of  full  age, 
in  whom  the  estate  may  be,  and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  pro- 
vided such  wills  be  duly  proved,  and  such  conveyances  be  ac- 
knowledged, or  the  execution  thereof  duly  proved,  and  be  recorded 
within  one  year  after  proper  magistrates,  courts,  and  registers  shall 
be  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  personal  property  may  be 
transferred  by  delivery,  saving,  however,  to  the  French  and  Can- 
adian inhabitants,  and  other  settlers  of  the  Kaskaskies,  Saint  Vin- 
cent's, and  the  neighboring  villages,  who  have  heretofore  professed 
themselves  citizens  of  Virginia,  their  laws  and  customs  now  in  force 
among  them  relative  to  the  descent  and  conveyance  of  property. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  there  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  time  to  time,  by  Congress,  a  governor,  whose  com- 
mission shall  continue  in  force  for  the  term  of  three  years,  unless 
sooner  revoked  by  Congress ;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and 
have  a  freehold  estate  therein,  in  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  while 
in  the  exercise  of  his  office. 

There  shall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time,  by  Congress,  a 
secretary,  whose  commission  shall  continue  in  force  for  four  years, 
unless  sooner  revoked ;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  a 
freehold  estate  therein,  in  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  while  in  the 
exercise  of  his  office.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  and  preserve 
the  acts  and  laws  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  the  public  records 
of  the  district,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  governor  in  his  execu- 
tive department,  and  transmit  authentic  copies  of  such  acts  and 
proceedings  every  six  months  to  the  secretary  of  Congress.  There 
shall  also  be  appointed  a  court,  to  consist  of  three  judges,  any 
two  of  whom  to  form  a  court,  who  shall  have  a  common-law  juris- 
diction, and  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  each  therein  a  freehold 
estate  in  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  their 
offices ;  and  their  commissions  shall  continue  in  force  during  good 
behavior. 

The  governor  and  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  adopt 
and  publish  in  the  district  such  laws  of  the  original  States,  crim- 
inal and  civil,  as  may  be  necessary  and  best  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  district,  and  report  them  to  Congress  from  time  to 
time,  which  laws  shall  be  in  force  in  the  district  until  the  organi- 
zation of  the  General  Assembly  therein,  unless  disapproved  of  by 
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Congress  ;  but  afterwards  the  Legislature  shall  have  authority  to 
alter  them  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

The  governor,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  commander-in-chief 
of  the  militia,  appoint  and  commission  all  officers  in  the  same  be- 
low the  rank  of  general  officers ;  all  general  officers  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  commissioned  by  Congress. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
governor  shall  appoint  such  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers  in 
each  county  or  township,  as  he  shall  find  necessary  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  peace  and  good  order  in  the  same.  After  the 
General  Assembly  shall  be  organized,  the  powers  and  duties  of 
magistrates  and  other  civil  officers  shall  be  regulated  and  defined 
by  the  said  Assembly ;  but  all  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers, 
not  herein  otherwise  directed,  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  this 
temporary  government,  be  appointed  by  the  governor. 

For  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  injuries,  the  laws  to  be 
adopted  or  made  shall  have  force  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  and 
for  the  execution  of  process,  criminal  and  civil,  the  governor  shall 
make  proper  divisions  thereof;  and  he  shall  proceed  from  time  to 
time,  as  circumstances  may  require,  to  lay  out  the  parts  of  the 
district  in  which  the  Indian  titles  shall  have  been  extinguished 
into  counties  and  townships,  subject,  however,  to  such  alterations 
as  may  thereafter  be  made  by  the  Legislature. 

So  soon  as  there  shall  be  five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants, 
of  full  age,  in  the  district,  upon  giving  proof  thereof  to  the  gov- 
ernor, they  shall  receive  authority,  with  time  and  place,  to  elect 
representatives  from  their  counties  or  townships,  to  represent  them 
in  the  General  Assembly ;  provided  that,  for  every  five  hundred 
free  male  inhabitants,  there  shall  be  one  representative,  and  so  on 
progressively  with  the  number  of  free  male  inhabitants  shall  the 
right  of  representation  increase,  until  the  number  of  representa- 
tives shall  amount  to  twenty-five,  after  which  the  number  and  pro-, 
portion  of  representatives  shall  be  regulated  by  the  legislature; 
provided  that  no  person  be  eligible  or  qualified  to  act  as  a  repre- 
sentative unless  he  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  United 
States  three  years,  and  be  a  resident  in  the  district,  or  unless  he 
shall  have  resided  in  the  district  three  years,  and  in  either  case 
shall  likewise  hold  in  his  own  right,  in  fee  simple,  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  within  the  same :  Provided  also,  that  a  freehold  in 
fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  district,  having  been  a  citizen  of  one  of 
the  States,  and  being  resident  in  the  district,  or  the  like  freehold 
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and  two  years'  residence  in  the  district,  shall  be  necessary  to  qual- 
ify a  man  as  an  elector  of  a  representative. 

The  representatives  thus  elected  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  two 
years,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  representative,  or  removal 
from  office,  the  governor  shall  issue  a  writ  to  the  county  or  town- 
ship for  which  he  was  a  member  to  elect  another  in  his  stead,  to 
serve  for  the  residue  of  the  term. 

The  General  Assembly,  or  Legislature,  shall  consist  of  the 
governor,  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of  representatives.  The 
legislative  council  shall  consist  of  five  members,  to  continue  in 
office  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  Congress,  any  three  of 
whom  to  be  a  quorum,  and  the  members  of  the  council  shall  be 
nominated  and  appointed  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit :  As  soon 
as  representatives  shall  be  elected,  the  governor  shall  appoint  a 
time  and  place  for  them  to  meet  together,  and,  when  met,  they 
shall  nominate  ten  persons,  residents  in  the  district,  and  each  pos- 
sessed of  a  freehold  in  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  return  their 
names  to  Congress ;  five  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and  com- 
mission to  serve  as  aforesaid  ;  and  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  hap- 
pen in  the  council,  by  death  or  removal  from  office,  the  house  of 
representatives  shall  nominate  two  persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,, 
for  each  vacancy,  and  return  their  names  to  Congress :  one  of 
whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and  commission  for  the  residue  of 
the  term ;  and  every  five  years,  four  months-  at  least  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  of  service  of  the  members  of  council,  the 
said  house  shall  nominate  ten  persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  and 
return  their  names  to  Congress,  five  of  whom  Congress  shall  ap- 
point and  commission  to  serve  as  members  of  the  council  five 
years,  unless  sooner  removed.  And  the  governor,  legislative 
council,  and  house  of  representatives,  shall  have  authority  to  make 
laws,  in  all  cases,  for  the  good  government  of  the  district,  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  principles  and  articles  in  this  ordinance  established 
and  declared.  And  all  bills,  having  passed  by  a  majority  in  the 
house,  and  by  a  majority  in  the  council,  shall  be  referred  to  the 
governor  for  his  assent ;  but  no  bill  or  legislative  act  whatever, 
shall  be  of  any  force  without  his  assent.  The  governor  shall  have 
power  to  convene,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  General  Assembly, 
when  in  his.  opinion  it  shall  be  expedient. 

The  governor,  judges,  legislative  council,  secretary,  and  such 
other  officers  as  Congress  shall  appoint  in  the  district,  shall  take 
an  oath  or  affirmation  of  fidelity,   and  of  office  ;    the  governor 
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before  the  President  of  Congress,  and  all  other  officers  before  the 
governor.  As  soon  as  a  legislature  shall  be  formed  in  the  district, 
the  council  and  house  assembled,  in  one  room,  shall  have  author, 
ity,  by  joint  ballot,  to  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress,  who  shall 
have  a  seat  in  Congress,  with  a  right  of  debating,  but  not  of  vot- 
ing during  this  temporary  government. 

And  for  extending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  which  form  the  basis  whereon  these  republics,  their 
laws,  and  constitutions  are  erected ;  to  fix  and  establish  those 
principles  as  the  basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions,  and  governments, 
which  forever  hereafter  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory;  to 
provide,  also,  for  the  establishment  of  States,  and  permanent  gov- 
ernment therein,  and  for  their  admission  to  a  share  in  the  federal 
councils  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  at  as  early 
periods  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  general  interest : 

It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
the  following  articles  shall  be  considered  as  articles  of  compact, 
between  the  original  States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the  said 
territory,  and  forever  remain  unalterable,  unless  by  common  con- 
sent, to  wit : 

Art.  1.  No  person,  demeaning  himself  in  a  peaceable  and 
orderly  manner  shall  ever  be  molested,  on  account  of  his  mode 
of  worship  or  religious  sentiments,  in  the  said  territory. 

Art.  2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  shall  always  be 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  of  the 
trial  by  jury;  of  a  proportionate  representation  of  the  people  in 
the  legislature,  and  of  judicial  proceedings  according  to  the  course 
of  the  common  law.  All  persons  shall  be  bailable,  unless  for 
capital  offenses,  where  the  proof  shall  be  evident  or  the  presump- 
tion great.  All  fines  shall  be  moderate,  and  no  cruel  or  unusual 
punishments  shall  be  inflicted.  No  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty  or  property,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  should  the  public  exigencies  make  it  necessary 
for  the  common  preservation  to  take  any  person's  property,  or  to 
demand  his  particular  services,  full  compensation  shall  be  made 
,for  the  same.  And  in  the  just  preservation  of  rights  and  prop- 
erty it  is  understood  and  declared  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be 
made,  or  have  force  in  the  said  territory,  that  shall,  in  any  man- 
ner whatever,  interfere  with,  or  affect  private  contracts  or  engage- 
ments, bona  fide,  and  without  fraud  previously  formed. 

Art.  3.     Keligion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary 
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to  good  government,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.  The  utmost 
good  faith  shall  always  be  observed  towards  the  Indians;  their 
lands  and  property  shall  never  be  taken  from  them  without  their 
consent ;  and  in  their  property,  rights,  and  liberty  they  never 
shall  be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in  just  and  lawful  wars 
authorized  by  Congress ;  but  laws  founded  in  justice  and  humanity 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  for  preventing  wrongs  be- 
ing done  to  them,  and  for  preserving  peace  and  friendship 
with  them. 

Art.  4.  The  said  territory,  and  the  States  which  may  be 
formed  therein,  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  this  confederacy  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  subject  to  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, and  to  such  alterations  therein  as  shall  be  constitutionally 
made ;  and  to  all  the  acts  and  ordinances  of  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled,  conformable  thereto.  The  inhabitants  and 
settlors  in  the  said  territory  shall  be  subject  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
federal  debts,  contracted  or  to  be  contracted,  and  a  proportional 
part  of  the  expenses  of  government,  to  be  apportioned  on  them 
by  Congress,  according  to  the  same  common  rule  and  measure  by 
which  apportionments  thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other  States; 
and  the  taxes  for  paying  their  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by 
the  authority  and  direction  of  the  legislatures  of  the  district  or  dis- 
tricts, or  new  States,  as  in  the  original  States,  within  the  time  agreed 
upon  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled.  The  legislatures 
of  those  districts,  or  new  States,  shall  never  interfere  with  the  pri- 
mary disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, nor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may  find  necessary,  for 
securing  the  title  in  such  soil,  to  the  bona  fide  purchasers.  No  tax 
shall  be  imposed  on  lands,  the  property  of  the  United  States; 
and  in  no  case  shall  non-resident  proprietors  be  taxed  higher  than 
residents.  The  navigable  waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  between  the  same,  shall 
be  common  highways,  and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants 
of  said  territory  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those 
of  any  other  States  that  may  be  admitted  into  the  Confederacy, 
without  any  tax,  impost,  or  duty  therefor. 

Art.  5.  There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory,  not  less 
than  three,  nor  more  than  five  States ;  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
States,  as  soon  as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession,  and  con- 
sent to  the  same,  shall  become  fixed  and  established  as  follows, 
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to  wit :  The  western  State  in  the  said  territory  shall  be  bounded 
by  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  Wabash  Rivers ;  a  direct  line 
drawn  from  the  Wabash  and  Post  Vincents,  due  north,  to  the 
territorial  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada ;  and  by 
the  said  territorial  line  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Mississippi. 
The  middle  State  shall  be  bounded  by  the  said  direct  line,  the 
Wabash,  from  Post  Vincents  to  the  Ohio,  by  the  Ohio,  by  a  direct 
line  drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  to  the 
said  territorial  line,'  and  by  the  said  territorial  line.  The  eastern 
State  shall  be  bounded  by  the  last-mentioned  direct  line,  the  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  said  territorial  line ;  provided,  however, 
and  it  is  further  understood  and  declared,  that  the  boundaries  of 
these  three  States  shall  be  subject  so  far  to  be  altered,  that, 
if  Congress  shall  hereafter  find  it  expedient,  they  shall  have 
authority  to  form  one  or  two  States  in  that  part  of  the  said  ter- 
ritory which  lies  north  of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through 
the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan.  And  whenever 
any  of  the  said  States  shall  have  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants 
therein,  such  State  shall  be  admitted,  by  its  delegates,  into  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  origi- 
nal States,  in  all  respects  whatever ;  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
form  a  permanent  constitution  and  State  government ;  provided 
the  constitution  and  government,  so  to  be  formed,  shall  be  repub- 
lican, and  in  conformity  to  the  principles  contained  in  these  arti- 
cles ;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  consistent  with  the  general  interest 
of  the  Confederacy,  such  admission  shall  be  allowed  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  when  there  may  be  a  less  number  of  free  inhabitants 
in  the  State  than  sixty  thousand. 

Art.  6.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment 
of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  ;  pro- 
vided, always,  that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom 
labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original 
States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and  conveyed 
to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  resolutions 
of  the  23d  of  April,  1784,  relative  to  the  subject  of  this  ordinance 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed,  and  declared  null  and  void. 
Done  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  the  13th 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1787,  and  of  their  sover- 
eignty and  independency  the  12th.       Charles  Thomson,  Sec'y. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  FIRST  CABINET  OF  THE  REPUBLIC— "  CITIZEN  GENET"— 
UNMANLY  DISSENSIONS. 

MR.  JEFFERSON  wrote  some  of  his  most  impor- 
tant Cabinet  opinions  during  1792,  and  it  was  in 
this  year  that  his  famous  letter  on  British  relations 
was  written  to  Mr.  Hammond,  the  first  minister  from 
England  to  this  country.  This  letter  covered  many 
printed  pages,  discussed  fully  the  state  of  affairs  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  embraced  a  careful  exam- 
ination into  the  laws  of  each  State,  and  the  extent  to 
which  each  had  laid  itself  liable  to  the  charges  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Hammond,  and,  although  taking  the 
position  that  the  National  Government  had  no  power 
over  the  States  to  enforce  obligations,  and  so  forth,  it 
was,  as  a  whole,  not  only  at  that  time  considered  to 
be,  but  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  ably  written  of 
American  State  papers.  Mr.  Jefferson  received  wide- 
spread praise  for  this  able  paper,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  presented  the  American  side. 

This  year  the  President  exercised,  for  the  first  time, 
his  right  to  veto  a  measure  of  Congress.  This  was  on 
the  bill  concerning  apportionments  for  Congressional  rep- 
resentation in  the  various  States.  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr. 
Randolph  not  only  urged  the  propriety  of  vetoing  the 
bill  on  its  own  merits,  but  the  former  favored  it  as  pre- 
senting the  first  good  opportunity  for   exercising  this 
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vested  right  of  the  President,  fearing  that  the  Constitu- 
tional right  might  be  overlooked  in  the  desire  to  harmo- 
nize the  country.  The  papers  issued  by  each  department 
of  the  Administration  were  generally  the  work  of  the 
head  of  that  department,  the  President  choosing  to  make 
little  verbal  change,  and  the  Cabinet  seldom  doing  so. 
Thus  the  history  of  each  department  became  more 
necessarily  a  part  of  the  history  of  its  head.  Among 
the  letters  of  instruction  written  in  1792,  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson to  ministers  at  foreign  courts,  in  that  to  Mr. 
Carmichael  concerning  the  return  to  Spain  of  fugitives 
from  justice  in  the  United  States,  occurs  the  following 
language,  giving  his  ideas  of  treason  and  its  pun- 
ishment : — 

"  But  most  codes  extend  their  definitions  of  treason  to  acts 
not  really  against  one's  country.  They  do  not  distinguish  between 
acts  against  the  government  and  acts  against  the  oppressions  of 
the  government ;  the  latter  are  virtues ;  yet  they  have  furnished 
more  victims  to  the  executioner  than  the  former;  because  real 
treasons  are  rare ;  oppressions,  frequent.  The  unsuccessful  strug- 
gles against  tyranny  have  been  the  chief  martyrs  of  treason  laws 
in  all  countries.  Reformation  of  government  with  our  neighbors 
being  as  much  wanted  now  as  reformation  of  religion  is,  or  ever 
was  anywhere,  we  should  not  wish,  then,  to  give  up  to  the  execu- 
tioner, the  patriot  who  fails  and  flees  to  us.  Treasons,  then,  taking 
the  simulated  with  the  real,  are  sufficiently  punished  by  exile." 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  second  Presidential  ■ 
election,  party  spirit  began  to  wax  hot,  and  now  the 
chief  Cabinet  ministers,  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  ap- 
peared prominently  as  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
(extreme  republican  or  Democratic)  and  the  Federal 
(republican  or  strong  Constitutional)  parties.  These 
factions  had  for  their  organs  at.  the  Capital  the  "Na- 
tional Gazette,"  edited  by  Philip  Freneau,  the  French 
translator  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  the  "  Gazette 
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of  the  United  States,"  edited  by  Fenno.  Although 
these  were  the  leading  party  organs  for  a  time,  they 
were  issued  only  once  a  week. 

Great  complaints  were  raised  by  the  Federalists 
against  Mr.  Jefferson  on  account  of  Freneau's  attacks 
on  the  President  and  Government.  They  openly 
and  directly  assailed  him  as  the  founder  and  sup- 
porter of  the  paper,  as  well  as  abettor  of  the  villain- 
ous assaults  upon  the  Administration.  He,  in  turn, 
attributed  many  of  the  assaults  upon  himself,  and  prob- 
ably with  equal  truth,  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hamilton. 
The  conflict  between  them  became  more  decided  and 
desperate,  and  while  the  President  desired  both  of 
them  in  his  Cabinet,  their  daily  dissensions  were  a 
sore  trial  to  him,  and  finally  were  the  source  of  an  ear- 
nest personal  appeal  from  him  to  both  of  them.  This 
appeal  was  answered  much  more  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  if  professions  of  the  lips  may  be  taken  as 
the  criterion.  The  right  to  assume  any  other  authority 
than  the  word  of  the  person  concerned  is  justly  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of 
public  officers  and  men  of  honor. 

Freneau  stated  under  oath  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  founding  or  conduct  of  the 
paper,  yet  Hamilton  and  his  friends  did  not  believe 
this ;  and  whether  Freneau's  oath  was  worth  any  thing 
or  not,  on  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  reliance  must 
be  placed.  Although  his  retaining  Freneau,  when  he 
was  urged  to  dismiss  him,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
unrestrained  attacks  upon  the  Government,  were  against 
him,  the  word  of  Mr.  Jefferson  ought  to  be  enough  to 
settle  the  matter,  especially  as  there  was  no  certain 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 
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Early  in  September,  1792,  he  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent, showing  himself  to  be  free  from  any  ground  of 
blame  for  the  existence  of  the  paper,  or  any  thing  it 
ever  contained.  In  his  "Ana"  he  wrote  the  motives 
which  actuated  him  as  to  not  dismissing  Freneau  from 
the  place  he  occupied  under  him,  and  some  of  his  ut- 
terances regarding  the  affair  put  him  in  an  unfavorable 
light.  The  bitter  contest  between  these  two  Cabinet 
officers  now  drove  them  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
resigning,  but  this  step  they  withheld  for  a  time  out 
of  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  President.  But  there 
could  now  be  no  continued  harmony,  and  certainly  no 
unity  of  sentiment,  between  them.  They  were  not 
men  who  could  be  induced^  from  any  motive,  to  depart 
from  great  doctrines  or  principles  once  fixed  upon. 
This  was  a  trait  equally  admirable  in  both.  "Who 
could  ever  think  of  finding  a  great  character,  or  in- 
deed, one  worthy  of  ordinary  respect,  without  the  pos- 
session of  great  unyielding  principles,  and  unalterable, 
uncompromising  virtues  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  been  accused  by  his  political  op- 
ponents, at  least,  of  having  a  deep  unquenchable  thirst 
for  popularity,  and  by  it  was  led  into  a  system  of  in- 
sincere and  double  actions  with  men  of  all  degrees  of 
public  and  intellectual  standing.  This  is  a  charge 
which  has  not  been  clearly  maintained ;  although  his 
dealings  with  Washington,  Adams,  Hamilton,  Burr,  and 
some  others,  and  his  apparent  disposition  at  all  times 
to  adapt  himself  to  men  of  no  condition,  learning,  or 
culture,  and  many  singular  freaks  in  his  vast  corre- 
spondence, may,  to  some  extent,  give  color  to  the 
ground  of  the  accusation.  In  the  main,  perhaps,  the 
bulk  of  his  writings  disprove  this  charge. 
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In  some  sense,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  an  aristocrat. 
He  firmly  believed  in  an  aristocracy  of  mind,  and  told 
John  Adams  that  he  rejoiced  that  nature  had  created 
such  an  aristocracy.  Although  he  made  no  apparent 
distinction  in  accommodating  himself  to  men  of  all  per- 
suasions around  him,  he  did  unmistakably  give  his 
preference  to  men  of  learning  and  refinement,  and  pri- 
vately, at  least,  put  these  above  all  other  recommenda- 
tions. But  this  can  be  taken  as  involving  no  more 
than  the  principles  of  congeniality  and  like  and  dislike. 
All  men,  no  matter  what  their  condition,  are  influenced 
similarly  by  these  things.  It  is  in  this  sense,  at  least, 
as  Emerson  says,  that  "  clay  differeth  from  clay,  as  we 
show  by  our  preferences  every  day."  All  men  may, 
and  probably  should,  have  this  charge  brought  against 
them,  nor  would  they  need  to  justify  themselves  for  it, 
or  seek  a  better  apology  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son to  John  Adams,  or  by  him  who  said : 

"  I  do  not  like  you,  Doctor  Fell, 
The  reason  why  I  can  not  tell; 
But  this  I  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  like  you,  Doctor  Fell." 

If  Mr.  Jefferson  really  did  court  public  favor,  and 
was  at  times  insincere,  his  judgment  was  at  fault  in 
the  methods  he  most  often  chose ;  but  his  great  princi- 
ples, not  wealth,  position,  the  favor  of  men  nor  of  an- 
gels, could  induce  him  to  abate  or  abandon.  This 
quality  it  was  which  led  him,  frdm  the  time  of  entering 
the  President's  Cabinet  to  the  close  of  his  active  polit- 
ical life,  to  be  one  of  the  most  uncompromising  and  de- 
termined partisans  of  his  or  any  age. 

In  the  fall  of  1792,  occurred  the  second  Presiden- 
tial election.     Washington  having  no    opposition  was 
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unanimously  re-elected,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  re-elected 
Vice-President  by  seventy-seven  electoral  votes.  Ken- 
tucky had  just  been  organized  into  a  new  State,  and 
her  four  electoral  votes  were  given  to  Mr.  Jefferson  for 
Vice-President,  although  the  regular  Democratic  or 
Anti-Federalist  candidate  for  that  office  was  Governor 
George  Clinton,  of  New  York.  Washington  entered 
upon  his  second  term  on  the  4th  of  March,  1793,  a 
year  of  excitements  in  the  United  States,  mainly  owing 
to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  foreign  relations,  the  so- 
called  republican  revolution  in  France,  and  the  rapid 
and  bitter  growth  of  party  feeling  in  this  country. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  France  and 
England,  Washington  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
this  Government  entirely  neutral  in  the  contest.  In 
this  step  the  divided  Cabinet  was  a  unit.  Yet  there 
was  no  reconciliation  possible  between  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  friends  to 
that  effect ;  and  so  alarming  did  their  unmanly  contest 
become,  so  bitter  the  public  dissensions,  and  so  bold, 
untruthful,  and  evil  were  the  assaults  made  upon  the 
Administration  and  Government  in  Freneau's  and  other 
opposition  papers,  as  to  make  life  almost  intolerable  to 
the  President,  and  as  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  in  his  "Ana," 
to  cause  him  during  one  of  the  Cabinet  meetings,  to 
wish  himself  in  any  position  rather  than  that  amidst 
such  dissensions,  misrepresentations,  and  falsifications 
of  his  character  and  purposes  in  the  public  prints. 

During  1792,  or  the  following  year,  a  measure  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Cabinet  which  created 
no  little  anxiety  at  the  time,  and  which  met  the  deter- 
mined opposition  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  That  was  the  ques- 
tion of  admitting  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  seats 
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in  the  Senate  for  hearing  and  taking  part  in  dis- 
cussions pertaining  to  their  respective  departments. 
The  scheme  was  not  successful,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  op- 
posed it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  adding  new  and 
dangerous  powers  to  the  Executive.  The  question  has 
at  times  since  been  brought  forward,  and  in  1879,  cer- 
tainly, by  a  Western  Democratic  Senator  in  Congress, 
when  quite  different  grounds  of  opposition  were  taken, 
mainly  by  the  successors  of  its  former  advocates, 
namely,  that  it  would  lower  the  character  of  the  Cabinet 
officers,  reduce  them  to  personal  political  broils,  and 
degrade  the  Executive.  But  the  most  exciting,  if  not 
the  most  important,  occurrences  of  1793,  the  last  year 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  connection  with  the  Cabinet  of  Wash- 
ington, were  concerning  the  French  government.  In 
this  year  arrived  in  this  country  Edmund  C.  Genet, 
styled  "  Citizen  Genet "  under  the  new  order  of  things  in 
Prance.  This  wonderful  person  arrived  in  this  country 
after  the  President's  proclamation  of  non-intervention 
had  been  issued,  and  his  presence  and  influence  gave 
rise  to  strangely  interesting  phases  of  early  diplomatic 
and  political  history. 

When  Genet  found  the  position-  the  Adminis- 
tration had  taken,  he  ignored  its  presence,  to  a  great 
extent,  and  went  to  work  to  carry  out  his  prearranged 
plan  of  driving  the  United  States,  not  only  into  sup- 
plying Prance  with  money  and  provisions,  but  also  into 
open  war  with  England.  He  at  once  set  the  authority 
of  the  people  over  that  of  the  President  and  Constitu- 
tion, and  trusting  to  their  affection  and  gratitude  to 
France,  was  ready  at  all  times  to  appeal  to  them, 
arouse  them  against  the  Administration  and  Govern- 
ment, and  into  the  most  radical  and  anarchic  demon- 
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strations.  He  spoke  English  fluently,  possessed  real 
ability,  was  unbounded  in  resources ;  and,  although 
under  his  lead  the  radical  republican  or  Democratic 
societies  (also  called  Jacobins)  were  formed  through- 
out the  country,  and  for  a  time  extravagance  and  folly 
gained  a  hold  in  his  favor,  he  failed,  and  was,  igno- 
miniously  shorn  of  his  ministerial  functions.  The 
boldness,  impudence,  and  unprincipled  character  of  his 
conduct  has  hardly  been  equaled  in  the  diplomatic 
history  of  any  country.  He  was  unable  to  understand 
the  difference  between  this  country  and  France.  "Red 
Republicanism"  there  was  to  him  republicanism  of  the 
only  true  character  anywhere.  A  full  account  of  this 
evil  genius  and  his  doings  in  this  country  ma'y  be 
found  in  the  first  volumes  of  this  work. 

Although  Mr.  Jefferson's  sentiments  were  always 
with  France  in  her  efforts  to  throw  off  monarchic  gov- 
ernmental restraints  and  establish  a  republic,  through 
her  evil,  as  well  as  her  better  states,  notwithstanding 
she  did  not  follow  the  plan  which  he  thought  would 
lead  her  to  a  just  and  peaceable  result,  the  acts  of 
Genet  were  contrary  to  his  sentiments  of  propriety 
and  right,  and  finally  led  him  personally,  as  well  as 
officially,  to  stop  all  communications  with  him. 

The  following  brief  letter  from  the  President,  on 
his  return  from  Mount  Vernon,  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  will 
show  how  he  was  disturbed  by  the  conduct  of  Genet : — 

"  Philadelphia,  July  11,  1793. 
"  Sir, — After  I  had  read  the  papers,  which  were  put  into  my 
hands  by  you,  requiring  'instant  attention,'  and  before  a  mes- 
senger could  reach  your  office,  you  had  left  town.  What  is  to  be 
done  in  case  of  the  Little  Sarah  (Little  Derrwcrat)  now  at  Chester  ? 
Is  the  Minister  of  the  French  Eepublic  to  set  the  acts  of  this  Gov- 
ernment at  defiance  with  impunity?     And    then    threaten   the 
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Executive  with  an  appeal  to1  the  people?  What  must  the  world 
think  of  such  conduct,  and  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  submitting  to  it  ?  These  are  serious  questions.  Circum- 
stances press  for  decision,  and,  as  you  have  had  time  to  consider 
them  (upon  me  they  come  unexpectedly),  I  wish  to  know  your 
opinion  upon  them,  even  before  to-morrow,  for  the  vessel  may  be 
gone.  I  am,  etc." 

This  letter  brought  a  reply  from  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
which  he  referred  to  himself  in  the  third  person,  and 
used  his  initials  in  speaking  of  himself,  and  otherwise 
lightly  treated  the  grave  and  anxious  condition  of  the 
President,  conduct  hardly  worthy  of  the  most  impor- 
tant position  in  the  Executive  Council.  Much  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  conduct  in  dealing  with  Genet  appeared 
somewhat  timorous  and  unmanly,  although  his  policy 
was  undoubtedly  wiser  and  better  than  the  impetuous 
course  recommended  by  Hamilton  and  Knox,  and  so 
the  President  eventually  saw,  not  only  in  case  of  the 
buccaneer  vessel,  Little  Democrat,  which  Genet  was  pre- 
paring to  send  out  from  Philadelphia,  but  also  in  most 
other  transactions  with  the  combustible  Frenchman. 

Matters  with  Genet  went  from  bad  to  worse,  until 
it  was  finally  decided  in  Cabinet  meeting  to  ask  his 
recall,  and,  on  the  very  last  day  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
service  in  the  President's  Council,  he  wrote  Genet 
these  words  as  to  his  meddlesomeness  : — 

"I  have  it  in  charge  to  observe,  that  your  functions,  as  the 
missionary  of  a  foreign  nation  here,  are  confined  to  the  transac- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  your  nation  with  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States ;  that  the  communications  which  are  to  pass  between  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches  can  not  be  a  subject  of  your 
interference,  and  that  the  President  must  be  left  to  judge  for  him- 
self what  matters  his  duty  or  the  public  good  may  require  him  to 
propose  to  the  deliberations  of  Congress.  I  have,  therefore,  the 
honor  of  returning  you  the  copies  sent  for  distribution." 
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But  during  these  exciting  times  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
been  making  arrangements  to  retire  permanently,  as  he 
believed  then,  from  public  life,  and  accordingly,  on  the 
last  day  of  July,  he  wrote  the  President  that  such  was 
his  desire,  as  follows  : — 

"  Philadelphia,  July  31,  1793. 

"  Deae  Sin, — WheD  you  did  me  the  honor  of  appointing 
me  to  the  office  I  now  hold,  I  engaged  in  it  without  a  view 
of  continuing  any  length  of  time,  and  I  pretty  early  con- 
cluded on  the  close  of  the  first  four  years  of  our  Republic  as  a 
proper  period  for  withdrawing,  which  I  had  the  honor  of  commu- 
nicating to  you.  When  the  period,  however,  arrived,  circum- 
stances had  arisen  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  my  friends, 
rendered  it  proper  to  postpone  my  purpose  for  awhile.  These 
circumstances  have  now  ceased  in  such  a  degree  as  to  leave  me 
free  to  think  again  of  a  day  on  which  I  may  withdraw  without 
its  exciting  disadvantageous  opinions  or  conjectures  of  any  kind. 
The  close  of  the  present  quarter  seems  to  be  a  convenient  period, 
because  the  quarterly  accounts  of  the  domestic  department  are 
then  settled  of  course,  and  by  that  time,  also,  I  may  hope  to 
receive  from  abroad  the  materials  for  bringing  up  the  foreign 
account  to  the  end  of  its  third  year.  At  the  close,  therefore,  of 
the  ensuing  month  of  September,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  retire  to 
scenes  of  greater  tranquillity,  from  those  of  which  I  am  every  day 
more  and  more  convinced,  that  neither  my  talents,  tone  of  mind, 
nor  time  of  life  fit  me.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  mention 
the  matter  thus  early,  that  there  may  be  time  for  the  arrival  of  a 
successor,  from  any  part  of  the  Union  from  which  you  may  think 
proper  to  call  one.  That  you  may  find  one  more  able  to  lighten 
the  burthen  of  your  labors,  I  most  sincerely  wish ;  for  no  man 
living  more  sincerely  wishes  that  your  Administration  could  be 
rendered  as  pleasant  to  yourself,  as  it  is  useful  and  necessary  to 
our  country,  nor  feels  for  you  a  more  rational  or  cordial  attach- 
ment and  respect  than,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant." 

Notwithstanding,  he  was  induced  by  the  President 
and  other  friends,  greatly  against  his  inclinations,  to 
remain  in  charge  of  his  department  until  the  close  of 
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the  year,  when  he  sent  in  his  resignation  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter : — 

"  Philadelphia,  December  31,  1793. 

"  Deae  Sir, — Having  had  the  honor  of  communicating  to  you  in 
my  letter  of  the  last  of  July,  my  purpose  of  retiring  from  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  September,  you 
•were  pleased,  for  particular  reasons,  to  wish  its  postponement  to 
the  close  of  the  year.  That  term  being  now  arrived,  and  my 
propensities  to  retirement  becoming  daily  more  and  more  irre- 
sistible, I  now  take  the  liberty  of  resigning  the  office  into  your 
hands.  Be  pleased  to  accept  with  it  my  sincere  thanks  for  all  the 
indulgences  which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  exercise  towards 
me  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  Conscious  that  my  need  of 
them  has  been  great,  I  have  still  ever  found  them  greater,  with- 
out any  other  claim  on  my  part,  than  a  firm  pursuit  of  what  has 
appeared  to  be  right,  and  a  thorough  disdain  of  all  means  which 
were  not  as  open  and  honorable,  as  their  object  was  pure.  I 
carry  into  my  retirement  a  lively  sense  of  your  goodness,  and 
shall  continue  gratefully  to  remember  it.  With  very  sincere 
prayers  for  your  life,  health,  and  tranquillity,  I  pray  you  to  accept 
the  homage  of  the  great  and  constant  respect  and  attachment  with 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  your  most  .obedient  and 
most  humble  servant." 

To  this  Washington  briefly  and  feelingly  replied  : — 

"  Philadelphia,  January  1,  1794. 

"  Deae  Sir, — I  yesterday  received,  with  sincere  regret,  your 
resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  Since  it  has  been 
impossible  to  prevail  upon  you  to  forego  any  longer  the  indul- 
gence of  your  desire  for  private  life,  the  event,  however  anxious  I 
am  to  avert  it,  must  be  submitted  to.  But,  I  can  not  suffer  you 
to  leave  your  station  without  assuring  you,  that  the  opinion  which 
I  had  formed  of  your  integrity  and  talents,  and  which  dictated 
your  original  nomination,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  fullest  expe- 
rience ;  and  that  both  have  been  eminently  displayed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  your  duty.  Let  a  conviction  of  my  most  earnest  prayers 
for  your  happiness  accompany  you  in  your  retiremement ;  and 
while  I  accept,  with  the  warmest  thanks,  your  solicitude  for  my 
welfare,  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  am,  dear  sir,  etc." 
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Hamilton  and  Jefferson  entered  the  Cabinet  of 
Washington  without  suspicion  or  prejudice,  unknown 
to  the  fact  that  they  differed  widely  in  sentiment.  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  read  the  "Federalist"  while  in  Prance 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  had  a  high  notion  of  Mr. 
Hamilton's  ability  and  philosophy  of  American  affairs. 
But  they  were  really  naturally  different  in  politics, 
Hamilton  believing  in  a  strong  republican  government, 
made  strong  by  fewer  hands ;  Jefferson,  in  an  extreme 
republic,  controlled  by  the  will  of  many,  without  per- 
petual binding  force,  subject  to  any  change,  and  weak 
or  strong  in  the  Executive  as  the  will  of  the  many 
chose  it  to  be.  Mr.  Jefferson  accused  Hamilton  of 
construing  the  Constitution  wrongly,  and  of  seeking 
undue  power  through  the  Treasury  Department  over 
the  country  and  in  Congress. 

Of  himself  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  :  "  If  it  has  been 
supposed  that  I  have  ever  intrigued  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  (Congress),  to  defeat  the  plans 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  is  contrary  to  all 
truth.  As  I  never  had  the  desire  to  influence  the 
members,  so  neither  had  I  any  other  means  than  my 
friendships,  which  I  valued  too  highly  to  risk  by 
usurpations  on  their  freedom  of  judgment  and  the  con- 
scientious pursuit  of  their  own  sense  of  duty." 

Thus  ended  Mr.  Jefferson's  connection  with  the 
first  Administration  of  the  Federal  Government ;  and, 
perhaps,  few  men  have  filled  the  position  of  Secretary 
of' State  in  the  Council  of  the  Executive  so  ably. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MR.    JEFFERSON   AT    MONTICELLO— LETTER   TO    MAZZEI— 

OPINION  OF  THE  "SWINISH  MULTITUDE  "—ELECTED 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

NINE  or  ten  years  had  now  been  spent  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  public  position,  in  such  way  as  to 
give  him  little  direct  control  of  his  extensive  farming 
interests,  and  it  was  with  great  pleasure  that  he  re- 
turned to  Monticello,  where  he  believed  his  desire  to 
remain  would  not  be  disturbed,  and  where  his  long 
absence  had  worked  seriously  to  his  disadvantage.  He 
now  devoted  almost  his  entire  attention  for  two  or 
three  years  to  his  home  interests,  taking  little  notice 
of  public  events. 

If  any  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  statements  to  the  President  and  others 
when  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  as  to  his  desire  and 
determination  to  withdraw  permanently  from  public 
life,  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madi- 
son, then  the  Democratic  leader  in  Congress,  written 
from  Monticello,  April  27,  1795,  will  not  only  set  it  at 
rest  forever,  but  also  show  who  was  Mr.  Jefferson's 
choice  for  the  next  President.  That  he  was  subse- 
quently induced  to  take  a  different  view  as  to  his  own 
course,  does  not  all  conflict  with  the  question  as  to  his 
feelings  and  determination  at  that  time.     He  wrote : — 

"In  mine,  to  which  yours  of  March  the  23d  was  an  answer,  I 
expressed  my  hope  of  the  only  change  of  position  I  ever  wished 
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to  see  you  make,  and  I  expressed  it  with  entire  sincerity,  because 
there  is  not  another  person  in  the  United  States  who,  being 
placed  at  the  helm  of  our  affairs,  my  mind  would  be  so  com- 
pletely at  rest  for  the  fortune  of  our  political  bark.  The  wish, 
too,  was  pure,  and  unmixed  with  any  thing  concerning  myself 
personally.  For,  as  to  myself,  the  subject  had  been  thoroughly 
weighed  and  decided  on,  and  my  retirement  from  office  had  been 
meant  from  all  office,  high  or  low,  without  exception.  I  can  say, 
too,  with  truth,  that  the  subject  had  not  been  presented  to  my 
mind  by  any  vanity  of  my  own.  I  know  myself  and  my  fellow- 
citizens  too  well  to  have  ever  thought  of  it.  But  the  idea  was 
forced  upon  me  by  continual  insinuations  in  the  public  papers 
while  I  was  in  office.  As  all  these  came  from  a  hostile  quarter,  I 
knew  that  their  object  was  to  poison  the  public  mind  as  to  my 
motives,  when  they  were  not  able  to  charge  me  with  facts.  But 
the  idea  being  once  presented  to  me,  my  own  quiet  required  that 
I  should  face  it  and  examine  it.  I  did  so  thoroughly,  and  had  no 
difficulty  to  see  that  every  reason  which  had  determined  me  to 
retire  from  the  office  I  then  held,  operated  more  strongly  against 
that  which  was  insinuated  to  be  my  object.  I  decided  then  on 
those  general  grounds  which  could  alone  be  present  to  my  mind 
at  the  time,  that  is  to  say,  reputation,  tranquillity,  labor ;  for,  as 
to  public  duty,  it  could  not  be  a  topic  of  consideration  in  my 
case.  If  these  general  considerations  were  sufficient  to  ground  a 
firm  resolution  never  to  permit  myself  to  think  of  the  office,  or  to 
be  thought  of  for  it,  the  special  ones  which  have  supervened  on 
my  retirement,  still  more  insuperably  bar  the  door  to  it.  My 
health  is  entirely  broken  down  within  the  last  eight  months ;  my 
age  requires  that  I  should  place  my  affairs  in  a  clear  state ;  these 
are  sound  if  taken  care  of,  but  capable  of  considerable  dangers 
if  longer  neglected ;  and,  above  all  things,  the  delights  I  feel  in 
the  society  of  my  family,  and  in  the  agricultural  pursuits  in  which 
I  am  so  eagerly  engaged.  The  little  spice  of  ambition  which  I 
had  in  my  younger  days  has  long  since  evaporated,  and  I  set  still 
less  store  by  a  posthumous  than  present  name.  In  statiDg  to  you 
the  heads  of  reasons  which  have  produced  my  determination, 
I  do  not  mean  an  opening  for  future  discussion,  or  that  I  may  be 
reasoned  out  of  it.     The  question  is  forever  closed  with  me." 

Soon   after    Mr.   Jefferson's    Withdrawal    Hamilton 
and  Knox  both  returned  to  private  life,  and  much  dif- 
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ficulty  was  felt  by  the  President  in  filling  their  places 
in  his  Council.  Washington  still  desired  to  retain  in 
his  Cabinet  men  of  both  phases  of  political  sentiment 
and  policy,  and  although  he  did  what  he  could  to  har- 
monize the  contending  elements,  he  met  little  success, 
and  the  affairs  of  his  Administration  took  what  the 
ultra  republicans  considered  a  more  decided  Federal 
aspect  to  the  close  of  his  official  career.  Mr.  Randolph 
was  transferred  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  place,  and  William 
Bradford,  of  Pennsylvania,  served  for  a  year,  until  his 
death,  as  Attorney-General,  from  which  time  till  the 
close  of  that  Administration,  and  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  following  one,  Charles  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
occupied  that  position.  Oliver  Wolcott,  who  had  been 
Auditor  and  Comptroller  in  the  Treasury,  took  the 
position  of  Hamilton ;  and  Timothy  Pickering,  who 
had  been  for  a  time  Postmaster-General,  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  War  Department,  while  Joseph  Haber- 
sham, of  Georgia,  became  Postmaster-General.  And, 
finally,  some  complications  with  the  French  Minister 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Randolph,  which  he  could  not 
explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  Washington,  led  to  his 
resignation  and  the  appointment  of  John  McHenry, 
of  Maryland,  to  the  place  of  Secretary  of  State. 
Although  the  most  able  men  of  the  country,  in  both 
parties,  were  indisposed  to  enter  political  life,  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  become  advisers  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  this  heated  period  in  the  Nation's  early  growth, 
it  is  by  no  means  true  that  his  Cabinet  was  now  com- 
posed of  inferior  men.  They  were  not  equal  to  his 
old  council,  but  compared  favorably  with  the  able  and 
valuable  men  of  their  day. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Jefferson's  seclusion  at  Mon- 
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ticello  among  his  children  and  grandchildren,  he  could 
not  escape  his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
The  relations  with  England,  the  bad  faith,  overbearing 
and  unjust  conduct  of  that  country,  were  sources  of 
great  annoyance  to  him.  To  further  the  attempts  at  a 
fair  understanding  with  Britain,  the  President  ap- 
pointed John  Jay  as  extraordinary  agent  to  England, 
and  the  result  of  his  negotiations,  although  finally  ac- 
cepted by  the  Administration  as  the  best  possible  at 
the  time,  met  a  very  general  opposition,  and  especially 
from  the  Democrats,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Jefferson. 
In  one  of  his  letters  on  the  subject  he  went  so  far  as 
to  call  Mr.  Jay  a  rogue,  and  say  a  number  of  indis- 
creet and  mountebankish  things.  For  a  really  fine 
writer  and  a  statesman-like  leader,  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  great  deal  of  hyperbole, 
much  of  it  having  the  tone  of  insincerity  and  small- 
ness,  of  which  his  opponents  took  every  possible  ad- 
vantage. In  his  letter  to  Mann  Page,  written  August 
30,  1795,  concerning  Mr.  Jay  and  the  treaty  with 
England,  these  words  are  found ;  quite  subversive,  too, 
of  the  common  notion  of  his  devotion  to  the  "  com- 
mon people  "  : — 

"But  I  have  always  found  that  rogues  would  be  uppermost, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  the  proportion  (of  fourteen  in  fifteen)  is 
too  strong  for  the  higher  orders,  and  for  those  who,  rising  above 
the  swinish  multitude,  always  contrive  to  nestle  themselves  into 
places  of  power  and  profit.  These  rogues  set  out  with  steeling  the 
people's  good  opinion,  and  then  steal  from  them  the  right  of  with- 
drawing it,  by  contriving  laws  and  associations  against  the  power 
of  the  people  themselves.  Our  part  of  the  country  is  in  consid- 
erable fermentation,  on  what  they  suspect  to  be  a  recent  roguery 
of  this  kind." 

To  another  friend  he  wrote  of  the  Jay  treaty :  "  I 
trust  the  popular  branch  of  our  Legislature  (Congress) 
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will  disapprove  of  it,  and  thus  rid  us  of  this  infamous 
act,  which  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance between  England  and  the  Anglom'en  of  this 
country,  against  the  Legislature  and  people  of  the 
United  States." 

Of  the  strong  partisan  feelings  of  Mr.  Jefferson  at 
this  time  nothing  can  be  more  expressive  than  the 
following  words  from  one  of  his  letters  :  "  But  where 
the  principle  of  difference  is  as  substantial,  and  as 
strongly  pronounced  as  between  the  Republicans  (Dem- 
ocrats) and  Monocrats  of  our  country,  I  hold  it  as  hon- 
orable to  take  a  firm  and  decided  part,  and  as  immoral 
to  pursue  a  middle  line,  as  between  the  parties  of 
honest  men  and  rogues  into  which  every  country  is 
divided." 

Mr.  Jefferson  persisted  in  such  terms  as  "Mono- 
crats" and  " Anglomen"  for  the  Federalists.  But  all 
parties  were  republican  only,  and  the  differences  were 
mainly  of  policy  and  execution.  A  few  radical  differ- 
ences aided  to  throw  the  Anti-Federalists  among  the 
Jacobin  elements  of  the  day.  As  a  leader,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  no  half-way  man.  He  again  became  a  reader 
and  supporter  of  the  extreme  opposition  papers,  like 
the  "Aurora,"  edited  by  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache, 
grandson  of  Dr.  Ben  Franklin,  and  by  letters  and  oth- 
erwise, took  an  active  interest  in  public  events.  One 
of  these  which  greatly  disturbed  him  was  the  recall 
of  his  personal  and  political  friend,  James  Monroe,  as 
minister  to  France.  Mr.  Monroe's  conduct  in  France 
met  his  approval  unqualifiedly,  but  whether  his  course 
was  according  to  the  instructions  of  his  government 
and  altogether  wise  must  be  seen  farther  on  in 
this  work. 
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From  Monticello  there  now  began  to  be  an  influence 
exerted  over  the  legislation  of  Congress.  The  official 
papers  connected  with  the  Jay  treaty  were  called  for 
by  the  House,  but  the  President  stoutly  denied  its 
authority  in  the  case,  showing  that  the  Constitution 
left  treaties  to  the  Senate  and  the  Executive,  a  fact 
certainly  known  to  Mr.  Madison,  the  opposition  leader. 
In  the  spring  of  1796,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Madi- 
son, his  friend  and  mouthpiece,  as  follows  of  the  actions 
of  the  House  and  the  President: — 

' '  If  you  decide  in  favor  of  your  right  to  refuse  co-operation  in 
any  case  of  treaty,  I  should  wonder  on  what  occasion  it  is  to  be 
used,  if  not  on  one  where  the  rights,  the  interests,  the  honor  and 
faith  of  our  Nation  are  so  grossly  sacrificed;  where  a  faction  has 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  enemies  of  their  country  to 
chain  down  the  Legislature  at  the  feet  of  both;  where  the  whole 
mass  of  your  constituents  have  condemned  this  work  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner,  and  are  looking  to  you  as  their  last  hope  to 
save  them  from  the  effects  of  the  avarice  and  corruption  of  the 
first  agent,  the  revolutionary  machinations  of  others,  and  the  in- 
comprehensible acquiescence  of  the  only  honest  man  who  has 
assented  to  it.  I  wish  that  his  honesty  and  his  political  errors 
may  not  furnish  another  occasion  to  exclaim,  'Curse  on  his  vir- 
tues, they  have  undone  his  country !' " 

He  wrote  other  similar  letters  to  Mr.  Madison  at 
this  time,  also  to  Giles,  the  outspoken  enemy  of  Wash- 
ington in  Congress,  and  opposed  the  bill  against  the 
Jacobin  or  Democratic  societies.  But  he  mainly  di- 
rected his  time  to  the  care  of  his  farm,  some  parts  of 
which,  never  rich,  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  bad 
culture  in  his  absence ;  and  in  1795  or  1796,  although 
represented  as  a  man  of  whims  and  Utopian  schemes, 
he  was  practical  enough  to  devise  an  improved  plow 
which  gained  him  additional  favor  among  agriculturists 
in  this  country  and  Europe. 
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On  the  24th  of  April,  1796,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote 
his  celebrated  letter  to  Mazzei,  for  which  he  has  been 
so  deeply  censured.  Mazzei  was  a  learned  Italian, 
and  had  come  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vating grapes,  and  had  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  ad- 
joining Mr.  Jefferson's  estate  of  Monticello.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  extract,  for  which  he  doubtlessly  deserved 
a  great  part  of  the  censure  he  received,  although  it 
was  inconsiderate  and  faithless  in  the  Italian  to  pub- 
lish his  friend's  letter  : — 

"  The  aspect  of  our  politics  has  wonderfully  changed  since  you 
left  us.  In  place  of  that  noble  love  of  liberty  and  republican 
government  which  carried  us  triumphantly  through  the  war,  an 
Anglican  monarchical  aristocratical  party  has  sprung  up,  whose 
avowed  object  is  to  draw  over  us  the  substance,  as  they  have  al- 
ready done  the  forms,  of  the  British  government.  The  main  body 
of  our  citizens,  however,  remain  true  to  their  republican  princi- 
ples ;  the  whole  landed  interest  is  republican,  and  so  is  a  great 
mass  of  talents.  Against  us  are  the  Executive,  the  Judiciary, 
two  out  of  three  branches  of  the  Legislature,  all  of  the  officers 
of  the  government,  all  who  want  to  be  officers,  all  timid  men  who 
prefer  the  calm  of  despotism  to  the  boisterous  sea  of  liberty,  Brit- 
ish merchants  and  Americans  trading  on  British  capital,  specu- 
lators and  holders  in  the  banks  and  public  funds,  a  contrivance 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  corruption,  and  of  assimilating  us  in 
all  things  to  the  rotten,  as  well  as  the  sound  parts  of  the  British 
model.  It  would  give  you  a  fever  were  I  to  name  to  you  the 
apostates  who  have  gone  over  to  these  heresies,  men  who  were 
Samsons  in  the  field,  and  Solomons  in  the  council,  but  who  have 
had  their  heads  shorn  by  the  harlot,  England.  In  short,  we  are 
likely  to  preserve  the  liberty  we  have  obtained  only  by  unremit- 
ting labors  and  perils.  But  we  shall  preserve  it;  and  our  mass 
of  weight  and  wealth  on  the  good  side  is  so  great,  as  to  leave  no 
danger  that  force  will  ever  be  attempted  against  us.  We  have  only 
to  awake  and  snap  the  Lilliputian  cords  with  which  they  have  been 
entangling  us  during  the  first  sleep  which  succeeded  our  labors." 

A  new  and  more  active  political  period  now  began 

in  the  life  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  which,  no  matter  how  deep 
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his  private  or  outspoken  his  public  desire  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  as  a  farmer,  he  was  not  really  able 
to  shun.  In  the  fall  of  1796,  the  Presidential  election 
was  to  take  place,  and  from  the  time  Washington  an- 
nounced it  as  his  unalterable  purpose  to  withdraw  from 
public  life,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  almost  exclusive 
choice  of  the  oppostion  for  the  Presidency.  It  may 
be  desirable  to  repeat  here,  that  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  at  that  time,  the  electors  of  the 
different  States  cast  their  votes  for  the  candidates 
without  designating  which  was  for  President  and  which 
for  Vice-President,  the  one  having  the  highest  number 
of  votes  to  be  President,  and  the  one  with  the  next 
highest  number  t»  be  Vice-President.  The  Federalists 
voted  for  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Pinckney,  and  the 
Democrats  (called,  mainly,  Republicans,  then,)  voted 
for  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr.  Oliver  Ellsworth,  John 
Jay,  George  Clinton,  Samuel  Adams,  and  some  other 
prominent  men,  received  a  few  votes.  But  the  leading 
candidates  were  John  Adams,  seventy-one  votes  ;  Mr. 
Jefferson,  sixty-eight  votes  ;  Pinckney,  fifty-nine  ;  and 
Aaron  Burr,  thirty  votes;  thus  electing  Mr.  Adams, 
the  Federalist,  President ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  Dem- 
ocratic-Republican, Vice-President. 

In  reference  to  the  possibilities  of  this  election,  and 
the  part  he  desired  to  take,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Madison 
as  follows  : — 

"  Your  favor  of  the  5th  came  to  hand  last  night.  The  first 
wish  of  my  heart  was  that  you  should  have  been  proposed  for  the 
administration  of  the  government..  On  your  declining  it,  I  wish 
any  body  rather  than  myself;  and  there  is  nothing  I  so  anxiously 
hope,  as  that  my  name  may  come  out  either  second  or  third. 
These  would  be  indifferent  to  me,  as  the  last  would  leave  me  at 
home  the  whole  year,  and  the  other  two-thirds  of  it.     I  have  no 
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expectation  that  the  Eastern  States  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  so 
much  outwitted,  as  to  be  made  the  tools  for  bringing  in  P..  instead 
of  A.  I  presume  they  will  throw  away  their  second  vote.  In 
this  case,  it  begins  to  appear  possible,  that  there  may  be  an  equal 
division  where  I  had  supposed  the  republican  vote  would  have 
been  considerably  minor.  It  seems  also  possible,  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives may  be  divided.  This  is  a  difficulty  from  which  the 
Constitution  has  provided  no  issue.  It  is  both  my  duty  and  in- 
clination, therefore,  to  relieve  the  embarrassment,  should  it  hap- 
pen; and  in  that  case,  I  pray  you,  and  authorize  you  fully,  to 
solicit  on  my  behalf  that  Mr.  Adams  may  be  preferred.  He  has 
always  been  my  senior,  from  the  commencement  of  our  public  life, 
and  the  expression  of  the  public  will  being  equal,  this  circumstance 
ought  to  give  him  the  preference.  And  when  so  many  motives 
will  be  operating  to  induce  some  of  the  members  to  change  their 
vote,  the  addition  of  my  wish  may  have  some  effect  to  preponder- 
ate the  scale."  • 

When  the  result  was  finally  known  he  singularly 
enough  wrote  to  Mr.  Madison  that  it  was  just  as  he 
desired  it  to  be,  and  wrote  a  long  friendly  letter  to  Mr. 
Adams,  assuring  him  that  he  had  always  been  before 
and  should  be  his  friend  now.  But  this  letter  was  in- 
trusted to  Mr.  Madison  to  be  delivered  to  the  Presi- 
dent, elect,  if  he  deemed  it  advisable,  which  he  did  not, 
hence  Mr.  Adams  never  read  it.  Of  public  trust  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  at  times  timid,  and  at  this  juncture  was 
probably  glad  to  he  rid  of  the  task  of  governing  the 
turbulent  Nation.  Between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton he  had  a  very  decided  preference,  and  there  was 
doubtlessly  a  genuine  disposition  on  his  part  to  main- 
tain amicable  relations.  Besides,  during  the  Revolu- 
tion and  in  Europe  the  friendship  of  Adams  and  Jeffer- 
son had  been  warm,  and  now  Mr.  Jefferson  seemed 
willing  to  think  in  the  face  of  all  his  opposition  and 
fears,  that  his  "  Colossus  "  of  1776,  would,  as  the  extrav- 
agant and  turbulent  Giles  said,  make  a  good  President. 
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While  in  Paris  in  1787,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  as  fol- 
lows of  John  Adams  : — 

"You  know  the  opinion  I  formerly  entertained  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Adams.  I  afterwards  saw  proofs  which  convicted  him  of  a  degree 
of  vanity  and  of  a  blindness  to  it,  of  which  no  germ  appeared  in 
Congress.  A  seven  months'  intimacy  with  him  here,  and  as  many 
weeks  in  London,  have  given  me  opportunities  of  studying  him 
closely.  He  is  vain,  irritable,  and  a  bad  calculator  of  the  force  and 
probable  effect  of  the  motives  which  govern  men.  This  is  all  the  ill 
which  can  possibly  be  said  of  him.  He  is  as  dftinterested  as  the  Be- 
ing who  made  him.  He  is  profound  in  his  views  and  accurate  in 
his  judgment,  except  when  knowledge  of  the  world  is  necessary 
to  form  a  judgment.  He  is  so  amiable,  that  I  pronounce  you 
will  love  him  if  ever  you  become  acquainted  with  him.  He  would 
be,  as  he  was,  a  great  man  in  Congress." 

Mr.  Adams  was  not  slow  in'  exhibiting  his  good 
disposition  towards  Mr.  Jefferson  at  the  outset,  as  he 
also  showed  every  disposition  to  cultivate  the  good 
will  of  the  opposition,  and  carry  out  his  real  desire  to 
be  President  of  the  whole  United  States. 

But  Mr.  Jefferson  never  regretted  that  Mr.  Madi- 
son was  too  cautious  to  deliver  his  friendly  letter 
to  Mr.  Adams ;  and  the  course  events  soon  took  ren- 
dered its  purpose  of  no  effect,  if  it  was  an  insincere 
strode  of  policy,  as  his  opponents  claimed.  The 
whole  affair  seemed  in  strange  contrast  with  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's determined  opposition  to  the  Federalists,  "  Mono- 
crats"  and  "  Anglomen"  as  he  termed  them,  and  all  his 
avowed  political  principles  ;  and  by  his  adversaries  was 
regarded  in  the  most  unfavorable  light,  and  by  his 
friends  and  admirers  with  surprise,  while  they  sought 
every  reasonable  form  of  explanation. 

At  this  time  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  extreme 
decorum  which  attended  the  Presidential  elections  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic.     On  this  occasion  the 
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leading  candidates  did  not  even  write  to  a  friend,  nor 
in  any  way  refer  to  the  fact  of  their  being  candidates, 
until  the  result  was  supposed  to  be  known.  Long 
ago  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  these  things  in 
this  country. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1797,  Mr.  Jefferson  reached 
Philadelphia,  and,  contrary  to  his  wish,  was  received 
quite  ostentatiously  as  "Jefferson,  the  Friend  of  the 
People."  Very  amiable  visits  were  exchanged  at  once 
by  himself  and  Mr.  Adams,  and,  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, March  4th,  William  Bingham,  temporary  president 
of  the  Senate,  administered  to  him  the  oath  of  office, 
after  which  he  delivered  his  first  address  to  the  Senate. 
He  then  repaired  with  the  Senate  to  the  chamber  of 
the  Lower  House,  where  the  President  delivered  his 
inaugural,  and  took  the  oath  of  office.  A  few  days 
afterwards  Congress  adjourned,  and  the  Vice-President 
returned  to  Monticello. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1797,  he  wrote  Mr.  Gerry  as 

follows,  touching  his  relations  with  the  President,  and 

his  opinions  respecting  the  course  the  Administration 

should  take  as  to  foreign  influence  : — 

« 
"My  Dear  Friend, — I  entirely  commend  your  disposition 
towards  Mr.  Adams,  knowing  his  worth  as  intimately  and  esteem- 
ing it  as  much  as  any  one,  and  acknowledging  the  preference  of 
his  claims,  if  any  I  could  have  had,  to  the  high  office  conferred  on 
him.  But,  in  truth,  I  had  neither  claims  nor  wishes  on  the 
subject,  though  I  know  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  belief  of  this. 
When  I  retired  from  this  place  and  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  it  was  in  the  firmest  contemplation  of  never  more  return- 
ing here.  There  had,  indeed,  been  suggestions  in  the  public  pa- 
pers that  I  was  looking  to  a  succession  to  the  President's  chair,  but 
feeling  a  consciousness  of  their  falsehood,  and  observing  that  the 
suggestions  came  from  hostile  quarters,  I  considered  them  as 
intended  merely  to  excite  public  odium  against  me.     I  never  in 
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my  life  exchanged  a  word  with  any  person  on  the  subject  till  I 
found  my  name  brought  forward  generally,  in  competition  with 
that  of  Mr.  Adams.  Those  with  whom  I  then  communicated, 
could  say,  if  it  were  necersary,  whether  I  met  the  call  with  desire, 
or  even  with  a  ready  acquiescence,  and  whether  from  the  moment 
of  my  first  acquiescence,  I  did  not  devoutly  pray  that  the  very 
thing  might  happen  which  has  happened.  The  second  office  of 
the  Government  is  honorable  and  easy,  the  first  is  but  a  splen- 
did misery. 

"  You  express  apprehensions  that  stratagems  will  be  used  to 
produce  a  misunderstanding  between  the  President  and  myself. 
Though  not  a  word  having  this  tendency  has  ever  been  hazarded 
to  me  by  any  one,  yet  I  consider  as  a  certainty  that  nothing  will 
be  left  untried  to  alienate  him  from  me.  These  machinations  will 
proceed  from  the  Hamiltonians  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  and 
who  are  only  a  little  less  hostile  to  him  than  to  me.  It  can  not 
but  damp  the  pleasure  of  cordiality  when  we  suspect  that  it  is 
suspected.  I  can  not  help  thinking,  that  it  is  impossible  for  Mr. 
Adams  to  believe  that  the  state  of  my  mind  is  what  it  really  is ; 
that  he  may  think  I  view  him  as  an  obstacle  in  my  way.  I  have 
no  supernatural  power  to  impress  truth  on  the  mind  of  another, 
nor  he  any  desire  to  discover  that  the  estimate  which  he  may 
form,  on  a  just  view  of  the  'human  mind  as  generally  constituted, 
may  not  be  just  in  its  application  to  a  special  constitution.  This 
may  be  a  source  of  private  uneasiness  to  us ;  I  honestly  confess 
that  it  is  so  to  me  at  this  time.  But  neither  of  us  is  capable  of 
letting  it  have  effect  on  our  public  duties.  Those  who  may  en- 
deavor to  separate  us  are  probably  excited  by  the  fear  that  I 
might  have  influence  on  the  executive  councils ;  but  when  they 
shall  know  that  I  consider  my  office  as  constitutionally  confined 
to  legislative  functions,  and  that  I  could  not  take  any  part  what- 
ever in  executive  consultations,  even  were  it  proposed,  their  fears 
may,  perhaps,  subside,  and  their  object  be  found  not  worth  a 
machination. 

"I  do  sincerely  wish  with  you,  that  we  could  take  our  stand 
on  a  ground  perfectly  neutral  and  independent  towards  all  nations. 
It  has  been  my  constairt  object  through  my  public  life ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  English  and  French,  particularly,  I  have  too  often 
expressed  to  the  former  my  wishes,  and  made  to  them  proposi- 
tions verbally  and  in  writing,  officially  and  privately,  to  official 
and  private  characters,   for  them  to  doubt  of  my  views,  if  they 
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would  be  content  with  equality.  Of  this  they  are  in  possession  of 
several  written  and  formal  proofs  in  my  own  handwriting.  But  they 
have  wished  a  monopoly  of  commerce  and  influence  with  us;  and' 
they  have,  in  fact,  obtained  it.  When  we  take  notice  that  theirs  is 
the  workshop  to  which  we  go  for  all  we  want ;  that  with  them  center 
either  immediately  or  ultimately  all  the  labors  of  our  hands  and 
lands ;  that  to  them  belongs,  either  openly  or  secretly,  the  great 
mass  of  our  navigation  ;  that  even  the  factorage  of  their  affairs 
here  is  kept  to  themselves  by  factitious  citizenships ;  that  these 
foreign  and  false  citizens  now  constitute  the  great  body  of  what 
are  called  our  merchants,  fill  our  seaports,  are  planted  in  every 
little  town  and  district  of  the  interior  country,  sway  every  thing 
in  the  former  places  by  their  own  votes,  and  those  of  their  depend- 
ents, in  the  latter,  by  their  insinuations  and  the  influence  of'  their 
ledgers ;  that  they  are  advancing  fast  to  a  monopoly  of  our  banks 
and  public  funds,  and  thereby  placing  our  public  finances  under 
their  control,  that  they  have  in  their  alliance  the  most  influential 
characters  in  and  out  of  office ;  when  they  have  shown  that  by  all 
these  bearings  on  the  different  branches  of  the  government,  they 
can  force  it  to  proceed  in  whatever  direction  they  dictate,  and 
bend  the  will  of  this  country  entirely  to  the  will  of  another ;  when 
all  this,  I  say,  is  attended  to,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  we 
stand  on  independent  ground,  impossible  for  a  free  mind  not  to 
see  and  to  groan  under  the  bondage  in  which  it  is  bound.  If  any 
thing  after  this  could  excite  surprise,  it  would  be  that  they  have 
been  able  so  far  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  citizens  as 
to  fix  on  those  who  wish  merely  to  recover  self-government  the 
charge  of  subserving  one  foreign  influence,  because  they  resist 
submission  to  another.  But  they  possess  our  printing-presses,  a 
powerful  engine  in  their  government  of  us.  At  this  very  moment 
they  would  have  drawn  us  into  a  war  on  the  side  of  England 
had  it  not  been  for  the  failure  of  her  bank.  Such  was  their  open 
and  loud  cry,  and  that  of  their  gazettes  till  this  event.  After 
plunging  us  into  all  the  broils  of  the  European  nations  there 
would  remain  but  one  act  to  close  our  tragedy,  that  is,  to  break 
up  our  Union  ;  and  even  this  they  have  ventured  seriously  and 
solemnly  to  propose  and  maintain  by  arguments  in  a  Connecticut 
paper.  I  have  been  happy,  however,  in  believing,  from  the  sti- 
fling of  this  effort,  that  that  dose  was  found  too  strong,  and  ex- 
cited as  much  repugnance  there  as  it  did  horror  in  other  parts  of 
our  country,  and  that  whatever  follies  we  may  be  led  into  as  to 
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foreign  nations,  we  shall  never  give  up  our  Union,  the  last  anchor 
of  our  hope,  and  that  alone  which  is  to  prevent  this  heavenly- 
country  from  becoming  an  arena  of  gladiators.  Much  as  I  abhor 
war,  and  view  it  as  the  greatest  scourge  of  mankind,  and  anxiously 
as  I  wish  to  keep  out  of  the  broils  of  Europe,  I  would  yet  go  with 
my  brethren  into  these,  rather  than  separate  from  them.  But  I 
hope  we  may  still  keep  clear  of  them,  notwithstanding  our  present 
thraldom,  and  that  time  may  be  given  us  to  reflect  upon  the 
awful  crisis  we  have  passed  through,  and  find  some  means  of 
shielding  ourselves  in  future  from  foreign  influence,  political,  com. 
mercial,  or  in  whatever  other  form  it  may  be  attempted.  I  can 
scarcely  withhold  myself  from  joining  in  the  wish  of  Silas  Deane, 
that  there  were  an  ocean  of  fire  between  us  and  the  Old  World." 

Affairs  were  now  fast  approaching  a  crisis  between 
the  United  States  and  France.  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney  as  successor  to  James  Monroe  had  been  re- 
fused recognition  as  the  representative  of  this  country, 
and  ordered  to  quit  the  territory  of  France,  and  as  a 
further  insult  that  government  had  authorized  her  sea- 
men to  seize  British  property  found  on  American  vessels. 
The  alarming  state  of  affairs  induced  Mr.  Adams  to 
convene  Congress  in  special  session  on  the  15th  of  May. 

This  movement  of  the  Executive  Mr.  Jefferson  op- 
posed, believing  that  the  difficulties  could  be  settled 
without  the  interference  of  Congress ;  he  objected 
wholly,  too,  to  the  tone  and  character  of  Mr.  Adams's 
speech  to  this  special  session  of  Congress,  and  from  this 
time  forward,  lost  no  opportunity  to  resist  every  step 
of  the  Administration,  and  the  Federalist  party.  At 
this  session  of  Congress  partisan  feeling  rose  very 
high,  but  the  President  was  supported  in  his  policy, 
and  some  measures  were  taken  to  prepare  the  country 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  so-called  French  Re- 
public. About  the  opening  of  this  Congress,  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mazzei  was  first  published  in  this 
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country,  and  created  a  storm  about  him  which  did  not 
end  for  many  years.  He  made  no  public  answer  to 
the  assaults  upon  him,  on  its  account.  From  this  time 
no  interchange  of  sentiment  occurred  between  him  and 
the  President,  and  he  took  his  own  way  as  the  deter- 
mined head  of  the  radical  Anti-Federalist  or  Demo- 
cratic opposition. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  looked  upon  as  a  difficult  feat 
to  reconcile  Mr.  Jefferson's  Mazzei  letter  and  his  for- 
mer course  against  the  Federalists,  with  these  protesta- 
tions as  to  his  preferences  for  Mr.  Adams.     It  would 
involve  the  impossible  performance  of  harmonizing  the 
contradictory  moods,  and  unstable   temper  in  an  ex- 
traordinary   character    reliable    always    in    but    few 
things.     With  the  most  determined  purposes  of  accu- 
racy and  justice  it  may  be  safely  asserted  as  impossi- 
ble to  read  all  of   Mr.  Jefferson's   published  writings 
and  utterances  of  every  description,  and  sit  down  with 
the  firm  conviction  of  the   truth  or  falsehood  of  any 
or  all  the  charges  against  him.     A  conscientious  study 
of  his  character  and  life  is,  indeed,  beset  with   great 
difficulties.      A  glimpse    of    this    fact  may  no    more 
plainly  be  seen  than  in  Mr.  Madison's  conduct  in  with- 
holding the  gushing  letter  to  Mr.  Adams.     Mr.  Madi- 
son saw  what  Jefferson  did  not,  with  all  his  tendency 
to  teach  some  lesson  favorable  to  his  political  theories, 
or  give  his  words  a   direct  pointing  towards  desired 
political  results ;    namely,  first,  that  the  letter  would, 
perhaps,  throw  him  in  a  false  light  among  his  party 
supporters,  and  sometime  among  his  opponents ;   and 
secondly,  that  there  was  evident  impropriety  in  putting 
such  a  letter  into  the  hands  of  a  man  whom  it  might 
become  a  political  necessity  to  destroy. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

WAR  WITH  FRANCE— THE  X  Y  Z  DIPLOMACY— ALIEN  AND  SE- 
DITION LAWS  AND  THEIR  ANTIDOTE— THE  CON  TEST 
FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY— MR.  JEFFERSON  AND  HIS 
SERVICES  IN  THE  VICE-PRESIDENCY. 

CONGRESS   assembled  in  regular    session   in  No- 
vember, 1797,.  and  among  its  members  appeared, 
for  the  first  time,  Andrew  Jackson,  from  Tennessee. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1798,  the  agents  to  Prance, 
C.  C.  Pinckney,  John  Marshall,  and  Elbridge  Gerry, 
began  to  return  the  results  of  their  reception  and 
attempts  at  negotiation,  and  at  this  time  Mr.  Adams 
sent  the  Senate  what  Mr.  Jefferson  politely  termed 
the  President's  insane  message.  The  Senate  soon 
afterwards  published  the  dispatches  from  Prance.  The 
shameful  treatment  of  the  American  ministers  by  the 
French  leaders,  styled  the  "  Directory,"  excited  a  just 
feeling  of  indignation  throughout  the  country.  And 
although  public  sentiment  had  stood  largely  on  the 
side  of  France,  the  tide  now  set  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  notwithstanding  Mr.  Jefferson  and  other 
Democratic  leaders  threw  every  thing  possible  in  the 
way  of  the  war,  the  mass  of  the  people  went  with  the 
President.  Party  lines  were  wiped  out,  indeed,  and 
the  opposition  leaders  were  left  without  followers. 
The  common  voice  was  for  war.  Mr.  Marshall  and 
General  Pinckney  returned  home,  and  their  very  pres- 
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ence  fanned  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  Prance.  The 
President  was  authorized  to  increase  the  navy,  equip 
the  army  ordered  to  be  raised,  and  put  the  country  on 
a  war  footing. 

And  now  poor  Jefferson  and  his  sort  of  patriots 
were  left  far  in  the  distance.  So  much  of  the  same 
spirit  of  the  present  time  infected  the  politics  of  that 
day  as  to  put  this  whole  affair  of  war  with  France  on 
the  basis  of  party  policy.  Many  of  the  Anti-Fed- 
eralist leaders  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  war,  and 
believing  it  a  vast  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  Fede- 
ralists to  regain  their  broken  fortunes  among  the  people, 
always  held  them  responsible  for  its  burden  upon  the 
country.  But  a  large  number  of  leading  men  among 
the  Democrats  fell  into  the  popular  current,  and  what 
was  felt  to  be  real  patriotism  carried  the  day.  In 
Congress  the  ranks  of  the  Federalists  were  swelled,  and 
that  party  again  took  the  lead  in  that  body.  So  urgent 
did  matters  become,  and  so  great  was  the  disposition 
to  give  strength  to  the  American  cause  that,  in  1798, 
the  famous  "Alien  and  Sedition  Laws"  were  enacted, 
and  the  whole  race  of  foreigners,  supposed  to  be  inim- 
ical to  the  American  cause,  who  had  not  already  through 
apprehension  taken  to  flight,  now  left  the  country. 
But  when  the  smoke  of  the  excitement  died  away, 
these  laws  began  to  be  regarded  as  very  objectionable, 
as  they  had  from  the  first  been  considered  by  the 
Anti-Federalists,  and  although  they  were  soon  repealed, 
or  terminated  by  limitation,  when  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  enacted  ceased,  to  a  great  extent,  to  be  dan- 
gerous, they  were  made  the  means  of  many  severe 
attacks  upon  the  Federal  party,  and  it  was  to  these, 
among  other  things,  that  its  downfall  was  attributed. 
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It  does  not  appear  unlikely  that  the  danger  of  the 
country  from  the  presence  of  foreign  refugees,  red 
republicans,  Jacobin  societies,  etc.,  was  greatly  exag- 
gerated by  the  ultra  Federalists  amidst  the  excite- 
ments of  the  times.  But,  for  the  time,  the  Adminis- 
tration and  war  party  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  when 
Congress  adjourned  in  the  spring  of  1798,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  glad  to  return  to  the  quiet  of  Monticello,  nor 
did  he,  during  these  exciting  times,  write  much  or  in 
any  way  discuss  the  progress  of  events. 

Of  the  "Alien  and  Sedition  Laws"  Mr.  Jefferson 
wrote  to  S.  T.  Mason  from  Monticello,  October  11, 
1798,  as  follows,  and  his  remarks  on  Csesarism  sound 
much  like  the  cant  of  to-day,  which  nobody  in  his 
calm  moments  believes  worthy  of  intelligent  consid- 
eration : — 

"  The  alien  and  sedition  laws  are  working  hard.  I  fancy 
that  some  of  the  State  Legislatures  will  take  strong  ground  on ' 
this  occasion.  For  my  own  part,  I  consider  those  laws  as  merely 
an  experiment  on  the  American  mind,  to  see  how  far  it  will  bear 
an  avowed  violation  of  the  Constitution.  If  this  goes  down,  we 
shall  immediately  see  attempted  another  act  of  Congress,  declaring 
that  the  President  shall  continue  in  office  during  life,  reserving 
to  another  occasion  the  transfer  of  the  succession  to  his  heirs, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Senate  for  life.  That  these  things 
are  in  contemplation,  I  have  no  doubt;  nor  can  I  be  confident 
of  their  failure,  after  the  dupery  of  which  our  countrymen  have 
proved  themselves  susceptible.'' 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  John  Taylor, 

of   Virginia,  June   1,   1798,'  contains   Mr.    Jefferson's 

views  on  the  foolishness  of  seeking  benefits  or  redress 

of  wrongs   by  disunion,   while   it  exhibits   his   usual 

amount  of  partisan  feeling  : — 

"Mr.  New  showed  me  your  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  patent, 
which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing  what  you  said  as  to 
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the  effect,  with  you,  of  public  proceedings,  and  that  it  was  not 
unwise  now  to  estimate  the  separate  mass  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  with  a  view  to  their  separate  existence.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  completely  under  the  saddle  of  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut, and  that  they  ride  us  very  hard,  cruelly  insulting  our  feel- 
ings, as  well  as  exhausting  our  strength  and  subsistence.  Their 
natural  friends,  the  three  other  Eastern  States,  join  them  from  a 
sort  of  family  pride,  and  they  have  the  art  to  divide  certain  other 
parts  of  the  Union,  so  as  to  make  use  of  them  to  govern  the' 
whole.  This  is  not  new,  it  is  the  old  practice  of  despots  to  use  a 
part  of  the  people  to  keep  the  rest  in  order.  And  those  who  have 
once  got  an  ascendancy,  and  possessed  themselves  of  all  the 
resources  of  the  nation,  their  revenues  and  offices,  have  immense 
means  for  retaining  their  advantage.  ■  But  our  present  situation  is 
not  a  natural  one.  The  republicans  (Democrats)  through  every 
part  of  the  Union,  say  that  it  was  the  irresistible  influence  and 
popularity  of  General  Washington,  played  off  by  the  cunning  of 
Hamilton,  which  turned  the  government  over  to  anti-republican 
hands,  or  turned  the  republicans  chosen  by  the  people  into  anti- 
republicans.  He  delivered  it  over  to  his  successor  in  this  state, 
and  very  untoward  events  since,  improved  with  great  artifice,  have 
produced  on  the  public  mind  the  impressions  we  see.  But  still  I 
repeat  it,  this  is  not  the  natural  state.  Time  alone  would  bring 
round  an  order  of  things  more  correspondent  to  the  sentiments 
of  our  constituents.  But  are  there  no  events'  impending  which 
will  do  it  within  a  few  months?  The  crisis  with  England,  the 
public  and  authentic  avowal  of  sentiments  hostile  to  the  leading 
principles  of  our  Constitution,  the  prospect  of  a  war,  in  which  we 
shall  stand  alone,  land  tax,  stamp  tax,  increase  of  public  debt,  etc. 
"Be  this  as  it  may,  in  every  free  and  deliberative  society 
there  must,  from  the  nature  of  man,  be  opposite  parties,  and 
violent  dissensions  and  discords;  and  one  of  these,  for  the  most 
part,  must  prevail  over  the  other  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
Perhaps  this  party  division  is  necessary  to  induce  each  to  watch 
and  delate  to  the  people  the  proceedings  of  the  other.  But  if,  on 
a  temporary  superiority  of  the  one  party,  the  other  is  to  resort  to 
a  scission  of  the  Union,  no  Federal  Government  can  ever  exist.  If 
to  rid  ourselves  of  the  present  rule  of  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut, we  break  the  Union,  will  the  evil  stop  there  ?  Suppose  the 
New  England  States  alone  cut  off,  will  our  nature  be  changed? 
Are  we  not   men   still  to  the   south  of  that,  and  with   all  the 
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passions  of  men  ?  Immediately,  we  shall  see  a  Pennsylvania  and  a 
Virginia  party  arise  in  the  residuary  confederacy,  and  the  public 
mind  -will  be  distracted  with  the  same  party  spirit.  What  a  game, 
too,  will  the  one  party  have  in  their  hands,  by  eternally  threat- 
ening the  other  that  unless  they  do  so  and  so,  they  will  join  their, 
northern  neighbors.  If  we  reduce  our  Union  to  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  immediately  the  conflict  will  be  established  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  these  two  States,  and  they  will  end 
by  breaking  into  their  simple  units.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  an 
association  of  men  who  will  not  quarrel  with  one  another  is  a 
thing  which  never  yet  existed,  from  the  greatest  confederacy 
of  nations  down  to  a  town  meeting  or  a  vestry ;  seeing  that  we 
must  have  somebody  to  quarrel  with,  I  had  rather  keep  our  New 
England  associates  for  that  purpose,  than  to  see  our  bickerings 
transferred  to  others.  They  are  circumscribed  within  such  narrow 
limits,  and  their  population  so  full,  that  their  numbers  will  ever 
be  the  minority,  and  they  are  marked,  like  the  Jews,  with  such  a 
perversity  of  character,  as  to  constitute,  from  that  circumstance, 
the  natural  division  of  our  parties.  A  little  patience,  and  we 
shall  see  the  reign  of  witches  pass  over,  their  spells  dissolved,  and 
the  people  recovering  their  true  sight,  restoring  their  Government 
to  its  true  principles.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  meantime,  we  are 
suffering  deeply  in  spirit,  and  incurring  the  horrors  of  a  war,  and 
long  oppressions  of  enormous  public  debt.  But  who  can  say  what 
would  be  the  evils  of  a  scission,  and  when  and  where  they  would 
end  ?  Better  keep  together  as  we  are,  haul  off  from  Europe  as 
soon  as  we  can,  and  from  all  attachments  to  any  portions  of  it ; 
and  if  they  show  their  power  just  sufficiently  to  hoop  us  together, 
it  will  be  the  happiest  situation  in  which  we  can  exist.  If  the 
game  runs  sometimes  against  us  at  home,  we  must  have  patience 
till  luck  turns,  and  then  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  winning 
back  the  principles  we  have  lost.  For  this  is  a  game  where 
principles  are  at  stake." 

About  this  time,  partly  at  the  suggestion  of  George 
Nicholas,  then  of  Kentucky,  and  his  brother,  W.  C. 
Nicholas,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  what  became  substan- 
tially the  celebrated  Kentucky  Resolutions  as  to  State 
Rights  and  the  "Alien  and  Sedition  Laws."  Years 
subsequently  he  acknowledged   the  authorship,  which 
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the  Nicholases  had,  by  contract,  kept  secret.  This 
and  the  kindred  resolution  of  Virginia  have  always 
been  a  source  of  offense,  and  a  fruitful,  favorite  point 
of  attack  on  the  Democratic  party,  which  has  stood 
sponsor  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Resolutions  of  1798 
and  1799. 

Mr.  Jefferson  now  labored  under  the  impression 
that  a  crisis  had  actually  come  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  country,  demanding  great  efforts  in  every  direc- 
tion for  constitutional  liberty.  A  picture  of  that 
strange  age  and  the  political  and  other  hallucinations 
of  the  time  would  be  greatly  beneficial  to  the  consti- 
tutional croakers  of  this  day,  who  are  always  con- 
vinced that  they  are  living  themselves  in  the  most 
corrupt  period  of  the  world's  history.  Although  Mr. 
Jefferson  apparently  fell  into  this  view,  at  times,  as  to 
his  own  age,  his  philosophy  led  him  generally  to  a  far 
wiser  and  better  conclusion. 

On  the  3d  of  December  Congress  again  convened, 
and  on  the  25th  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  his  seat  as 
president  of  the  Senate.  He  was  greatly  mistaken  as 
to  the  President's  desires  and  views  touching  the  diffi- 
culties with  France,  and  not  until  late  in  this  session 
did  he  learn  any  thing  to  correct  his  opinions.  The 
occasion  now  came  in  Mr.  Adams  virtually  stopping  all 
war  movements  by  sending  William  Vans  Murray 
(Minister  at  the  Hague),  Oliver  Ellsworth,  and  Will- 
iam Richardson  Davie  to  France  to  renew  the  negotia- 
tions for  adjustment  of  difficulties. 

But  all  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  attention  was  not  devoted 
to  the  disjointed  condition  of  public  affairs,  some  of 
his  most  exemplary  and  noble  letters  to  his  two 
daughters   were   written   during  this   exciting  period. 
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Words  but  poorly  describe  tbe  real  beauty,  affection, 
and  exact  and  delicate  truths  contained  in  many  of 
these  letters  to  these  children,  for  whom  his  finest 
traits  were  drawn  out,  and,  indeed,  in  whose  behalf  he 
displayed  the  most  admirable  qualities  of  his  life. 

As  the  certainty  of  war  with  France  disappeared,  the 
Republicans  (Democrats)  began  to  gain  ground  in  Con- 
gress, and  Mr.  Adams's  independent  action  in  sending 
ministers  to  that  country  met  the  favor  of  that  party. 
But  many  of  his  acts  and  sundry  measures  of  Congress, 
and  especially  those  which  they  termed  aggressions 
upon  the  rights  of  the  States,  the  people,  and  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  Federal  party,  were  watched  with 
great  suspicion,  and  every  step  taken  in  the?  States  and 
in  Congress  to  thwart  and  circumscribe  them.  The 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions,  however,  had  not 
only  been  met  with  coldness,  but  in  some  States  by 
outspoken  disapprobation,  and  none  of  them  supported 
them  with  any  thing  like  the  warmth  which  had  been 
expected.  But  the  Democratic  leaders  now  began  to 
count  more  hopefully  on  a  change  in  Congress  and  the 
Executive,  which  would,  as  they  claimed,  bring  about  a 
true  and  proper  interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gerry, 
written  January  26,  1799,  contains,  in  brief,  most  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  political  tenets,  some  of  which  appear, 
at  this  day,  extravagant  and  inexplicable  beyond 
reasonable  conjecture : — 

Political  Principles. 

"I  do,  then,  with  sincere  zeal,  wish  an  inviolable  preservation 
of  our  present  Federal  Constitution,  according  to  the  true  sense 
in  which  it  was  adopted  by  the  States,  that  in  which  it  was  advo- 
cated by  its  friends,  and  not  that  which  itsenemies  apprehended, 
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who  therefore  became  its  enemies;  and  I  am  opposed  to  the 
monarchising  of  its  features  by  the  forms  of  its  administration, 
with  a  view  to  conciliate  a  first  transition  from  a  President  and 
Senate  for  life,  and  from  that  to  an  hereditary  tenure  of  these 
offices,  and  thus  to  worm  out  the  elective  principle.  I  am  for 
preserving  to  the  States  the  powers  not  yielded  by  them  to  the 
Union,  and  to  the  legislature  of  the  Union  its  constitutional  share 
in  the  division  of  powers ;  and  I  am  not  for  transferring  all  the 
powers  of  the  States  to  the  General  Government,  and  all  those  of 
that  government  to  the  executive  branch.  I  am  for  a  govern- 
ment rigorously  frugal  and  simple,  applying  all  the  possible  sav- 
ings of  the  public  revenue  to  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt ; 
and  not  for  a  multiplication  of  officers  and  salaries  merely  to  make 
partisans,  and  for  increasing,  by  every  device,  the  public  debt,  on 
the  principle  of  its  being  a  public  blessing.  I  am  for  relying  for 
internal  defense  on  our  militia  solely,  till  actual  invasion,  and  for 
such  a  naval  force  only  as  may  protect  our  coasts  and  harbors 
"from  such  depredations  as  we  have  experienced ;  and  not  for  a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  which  may  overawe  the  public 
sentiment ;  nor  for  a  navy  which,  by  its  own  expenses,  and  the 
eternal  laws  in  which  it  will  implicate  us,  will  grind  us  with  pub- 
lic burthens,  and  sink  us  under  them.  I  am  for  free  commerce 
with  all  nations ;  political  connection  with  none ;  and  little  or  no 
diplomatic  establishment.  And  I  am  not  for  linking  ourselves  by 
new  treaties  with  the  quarrels  of  Europe ;  entering  that  field  of 
slaughter  to  preserve  their  balance,  or  joining  in  the  confederacy 
of  kings  to  war  against  the  principles  of  liberty.  I  am  for  free- 
dom of  religion,  and  against  all  maneuvers  to  bring  about  a  legal 
ascendancy  of  one  sect  over  an  another ;  for  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  against  all  violations  of  the  Constitution  to  silence  by  force 
and  not  by  reason  the  complaints  or  criticisms,  just  or  unjust,  of 
our  citizens  against  the  conduct  of  their  agents.  And  I  am  for 
encouraging  the  progress  of  science  in  all  its  branches ;  and  not 
for  raising  a  hue  and  cry  against  the  sacred  name  of  philosophy ; 
not  for  aweing  the  human  mind  by  stories  of  raw-head  and 
bloody-bones,  to  a  distrust  of  its  own  vision,  and  to  repose  im- 
plicitly on  that  of  others ;  to  go  backwards  instead  of  forwards  to 
look  for  improvement;  to  believe  that  government,  religion,  mo- 
rality, and  every  other  science  were  in  the  highest  perfection  in 
ages  of  the  darkest  ignorance ;  and  that  nothing  can  ever  be  de- 
vised more  perfect  than  what  was  established  by  our  forefathers. 
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To  these  I  will  add  that  I  was  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  the  success 
of  the  French  revolution,  and  still  wish  that  it  may  end  in  the 
establishment  of  a  free  and  well-ordered  republic ;  but  I  have  not 
been  insensible  under  the  atrocious  depredations  they  have  com- 
mitted on  our  commerce.  The  first  object  of  my  heart  is  my  own 
country.  In  that  is  embodied  my  family,  my  fortune,  and  my 
own  existence.  I  have  not  one  farthing  of  interest  nor  one  fiber 
of  attachment  out  of  it,  nor  a  single  motive  of  preference  of  any 
one  nation  to  another,  but  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  less 
friendly  to  us.  But,  though  deeply  feeling  the  injuries  of  France, 
I  did  not  think  war  the  surest  means  of  redressing  them.  I  did 
believe  that  a  mission  sincerely  disposed  to  preserve  peace,  would 
obtain  for  us  a  peaceable  and  honorable  settlement  and  retribu- 
tion ;  and  I  appeal  to  you  to  say,  whether  this  might  not  have 
been  obtained  if  either  of  your  colleagues  had  been  of  the  same 
sentiment  with  yourself." 

The  most  important  event,  to  Americans  at  least,  in 
1799,  was  the  death  of  General  Washington.  But 
amidst  the  gloom  following  this  occurrence  there  came 
signs  of  peace  from  abroad.  The  First  Consul  was 
tightening  his  hold  on  the  "Republic"  of  France. 
Congress  did  not  adjourn  in  the  spring  of  1800,  until 
the  candidate  for  the  Executive  office  had  been  fixed 
upon  by  both  parties ;  the  Republicans  (Democrats) 
being  solid  for  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr,  and  the 
Federalists  divided,  with  their  great  leader,  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  actually  working  for  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Adams,  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson withdrew,  according  to  the  custom  of  candidates 
for  this  high  office  at  that  time,  to  his  home  at  Monti- 
cello,  and  in  comparative  quiet  awaited  the  result. 

During  the  summer  of  1800  the  offices  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  removed  to  Washington,  the  permanent 
Capital,  and  the  changes  occurred  in  Mr.  Adams's 
Cabinet  which  led  still  further  to  a  division  of  the 
Federal  party,  and  the  defeat  of  its  candidates. 
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la  May  the  State  election  of  New  York  went  Demo- 
cratic, placing  a  majority  of  that  party  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  thus,  it  was  thought,  securing  the  election 
of  Mr.  Jefferson.  To  provide  against  this  chance  Mr. 
Hamilton,  who  desired  the  election  of  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney  to  the  first  place,  leaving  Mr.  Adams 
to  the  Vice-Presidency,  or  entirely  out,  proposed  to 
John  Jay,  then  Governor  of  New  York,  to  call  the 
Legislature  together  with  the  view  of  having  the  law 
altered,  so  as  to  cast  the  vote  for  President  by  dis- 
tricts. This  daring  partisan  scheme  was  rejected  by 
Mr.  Jay,  and  affairs  left  to  take  the  regular  course, 
then  provided.  Finally,  Hamilton  resorted  to  the  last 
thing  apparently  left  him,  an  inexcusable  and  despica- 
ble printed  attack  on  Mr.  Adams's  character,  which 
really  met  little  favor  in  the  Federal  ranks,  but  created 
further  dissensions,  while  strengthening  the  Democrats 
or  Anti-Federalists. 

The  political  excitement  was  intense  and  bitter 
throughout  the  country.  Attacks  of  every  kind  were 
made  upon  the  character  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  His 
religious  or  irreligious  views  were  assailed  from  the 
pulpit,  in  print,  and  every  other  way;  and  it  was 
argued  that  nothing  but  absolute  and  certain  ruin 
awaited  the  country  if  it  fell  into  his  hands,  a  thing  to 
be  prayed  against  day  and  night ;  every  element  of 
evil  in  both  parties  was  apparently  let  loose ;  and  the 
first  Presidential  election  of  this  century  was,  doubt- 
lessly, attended  by  more  personal  and  party  hate,  and 
pure  political  devilishness,  than  has  at  any  time  since 
characterized  the  history  of  this  Nation. 

Congress  assembled  at  Washington  on  the  17th  of 
November,  and  on  the  28th,  with  his  accustomed  dila- 
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toriness,  Mr.  Jefferson  took  the  chair  of  the  Senate ; 
and  then  it  was  known  that  the  Federalists  were  de- 
feated. It  was  supposed,  too,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
certainly  elected  to  the  first  office,  and,  on  this  suppo- 
sition, he  wrote  in  these  words  to  Aaron  Burr,  Decem- 
ber, 1800,  always  claimed  as  one  of  his  insincere  and 
politic  acts,  as  it  can  hardly  be  shown  that  he  ever 
liked  the  character  of  Burr  : — 

' '  Decency  required  that  I  should  be  so  entirely  passive  during 
the  late  contest  that  I  never  once  asked  whether  arrangements  had 
been  made  to  prevent  so  many  dropping  votes  intentionally,  as 
might  frustrate  half  the  republican  wish ;  nor  did  I  doubt,  until 
lately,  that  such  had  been  made. 

"While  I  must  congratulate  you,  my  dear  sir,  on  the  issue 
of  this  contest,  because  it  is  more  honorable,  and  doubtless  more 
grateful  to  you,  than  any  station  within  the  competence  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  yet  for  myself,  and  for  the  substantial  service 
of  the  public,  I  feel  most  sensibly  the  loss  we  sustain  of  your  aid 
in  our  new  Administration.  It  leaves  a  chasm  in  my  arrange- 
ments which  can  not  be  adequately  filled  up.  I  had  endeavored 
to  compose  an  Administration,  whose  talents,  integrity,  names, 
and  dispositions,  should  at  once  inspire  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  public  mind,  and  insure  a  perfect  harmony  in  the  conduct  of 
the  public  business.  I  lose  you  from  the  list,  and  am  not  sure 
of  all  the  others." 

This  was  Cabinet  speculation  a  little  prematurely, 
as  Mr.  Jefferson  soon  learned,  as  it  did  not  appear 
until  after  the  thirty-sixth  ballot  in  the  House  that 
Aaron  Burr  would  not  be  President  of  the  United 
States.  While  it  is  no  easy  or  gracious  thing  to  be- 
lieve Mr.  Jefferson  insincere  in  such  matters,  it  is 
equally  hard  to  believe  that  he  ever  earnestly  con- 
templated giving  Burr  a  place  in  his  Cabinet.  As 
much  as  any  thing  Mr.  Jefferson  ever  wrote,  this  letter 
goes  to  establish  the  charge  of  double-dealing  and 
social  hypocrisy,  made   by  candid   people,  as  well  as 
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political  enemies,  against  him.  This  and  another  letter 
about  the  same  time,  when  the  result  was  supposed  to 
be  known  certainly,  indicate  an  attachment  for  Burr 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  never  did  possess.  The  facts 
from  his  own  mouth  rather  show,  that  from  the  first 
he  suspicioned  the  genuineness  of  Burr's  character,  and 
that  he  subsequently  held  him  in  great  detestation, 
nobody  doubts.  As  a  rule,  perhaps,  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
sincere,  but  he  had  early  taken  lessons  in  diplomacy, 
and  some  of  his  official  letters  while  Secretary  of  State 
were  consummate  works  of  diplomatic  chicanery.  It 
was  the  business  skill  and  tact  of  the  present  day  that 
appear  in  this  letter  to  Burr,  showing  a  disposition  to 
conciliate  beforehand  what  he  believed  to  be  intrinsi- 
cally dangerous. 

The  aspect  of  things  soon  changed.  There  ap- 
peared a  tie-vote  in  the  Electoral  College  for  the  two 
Democratic  Republicans,  and  no  man  was  now  more 
concerned  for  the  result  than  Mr.  Jefferson.  Much 
doubt  was  entertained  as  to  the  course  the  Federalists 
would  take  in  the  House  of  Representatives  where 
the  matter  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  decided. 
Some  of  them  were  in  favor  of  supporting  Burr,  and 
some  disreputable  intriguing  sprang  up  among  his 
friends  and  himself  in  both  parties  on  the  subject, 
when  it  was  well  known  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  were  understood  to  prefer  Mr.  Jefferson  for 
President.  Burr  remained  at  Albany,  and  worked  for 
his  purpose  through  his  friends,  an  operation  which 
had  something  to  do  in  driving  him  out  of  the  Repub- 
lican (Democratic)  party.  Jefferson  and  Burr  each 
had  seventy-three  votes,  and,  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1801,  the   House   began  balloting   for   President  and 
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Vice-President.  In  the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  and  on  the 
17th  of  the  month,  the  choice  of  Mr.  Jefferson  for 
President  was  finally  made.  Most  Federalists  greatly 
preferred  him  to  Burr,  and  from  the  outset  prevented 
an  election  through  hope  of  accomplishing  a  sinister 
purpose  of  their  own,  if  no  choice  were  possible. 

There  is  now  no  need  of  mistaking  the  wild  ex- 
tremes to  which  party  feeling  was  carried,  and  not 
only  threats  of  going  to  war  were  made,  but  its  ad- 
visability actually  discussed  and  recommended  should 
an  undesirable  result  be  reached.  Threats  of  dissolv- 
ing the  Union  were  then  common.  Misunderstanding 
and  misrepresentation  of  every  kind  pervaded  society. 
And  in  this  evil  turmoil  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  the 
hindmost.  During  the  contest  in  the  House,  no  senti- 
ment or  act  could  emanate  from  a  prominent  Federalist 
which  he  was  not  ready  to  place  to  a  bad  motive,  or 
to  consider  as  a  bid  for  sale  of  influence.  The  clergy, 
of  New  England,  especially,  as  well  as  the  purposes  of 
the  Federal  party,  received  his  bitterest  animadver- 
sions ;  and  while  many  of  his  utterances  in  the  heat 
of  the  times  were  below  his  capacity  and  quality,  it  is 
probably  true  that  no  public  man  ever  had  more  prov- 
ocations to  form  low  estimates  of  men,  especially  in 
politics  and  religion. 

Little  of  Mr.  Adams's  Administration  now  re- 
mained. The  "Alien  and  Sedition  Laws"  had  expired 
by  limitation,  and  the  object  for  which  they  were  en- 
acted having  largely  disappeared,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  renew  them ;  the  judiciary  was  rearranged,  and  Mr. 
Adams's  appointments  were  made,  the  last  of  them  as 
late  as  nine  o'clock  on  the-  night  of  the  3d  of  March, 
and  the  public  career  of  this  old  man,  who  had  made 
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many  a  brave,  strong  fight  for  the  national  honor  and 
success,  was  about  to  terminate  by  his  unmanly  and 
discourteous  flight  from  the  Capital. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  the  two  Houses  met  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
opened  the  electoral  votes  with  the  following  result : — 

Thomas  Jefferson,  .         .         .         .         .73  votes. 

Aaron  Burr, 73      " 

John  Adams, 65      " 

C.  C.  Pinckney, 64      " 

John  Jay,      .......       1  vote. 

The  Houses  then  separated,  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  teller  for  each  State  was  at  once 
appointed,  and  balloting  for  President  began.  On  the 
first  ballot  Mr.  Jefferson  received  the  vote  of  eight 
States,  lacking  one  of  the  number  necessary  to  elect, 
Aaron  Burr  received  the  vote  of  six  States,  and  two 
States  were  divided.  Nineteen  ballots  were  taken  on 
that  day,  all  with  the  same  result.  On  the  12th  seven 
ballots  were  cast,  and  all  with  the  same  result  as  those 
of  the  first  day.  On  the  13th  only  the  29th  ballot 
was  taken,  still  with  the  same  result.  On  the  14th 
four,  more  votes  were  taken  without  change,  and  one 
vote  on  Monday,  the  16th.  At  12  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day, 17th,  the  thirty-fifth  ballot  was  taken,  still  with 
the  same  result  as  at  first..  One  hour  afterward  the 
thirty-sixth  vote  was  taken,  when  the  Speaker  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  received  the  votes  of 
ten  States,  Burr  of  four,  and  two  States  were  blank. 

In  the  "  Electoral  College  "  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware  had  given  their  votes  to  the 
Federalists ;  Pennsylvania  had  cast  seven  of  her  fifteen 
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for  the  Federalists ;    Maryland  five  of  her  ten ;    and 
North  Carolina,  four  of  her  twelve. 

Jefferson  and  Burr  received  the  solid  vote  of  New 
York,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  and  eight  votes  from  Pennsylvania,  five 
from  Maryland,  and  eight  from  North  Carolina. 
Rhode  Island  gave  four  votes  to  Adams,  three  to 
Pinckney,  and  one  to  John  Jay. 

As  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  service  during  his  four  years 
in  the  Vice-Presidency  there  may,  perhaps,  he  some 
ground  for  variety  of  opinion.  Still  the  case  is  a  plain 
one.  From  the  President  he  soon  cut  loose,  or  there 
ceased  to  be  any  friendly  communication  between 
them.  In  the  main  he  and  his  party  supported  Mr. 
Adams's  peace  negotiations  and  inclinations  as  far  and 
as  fast  as  they  understood  them.  But  with  this  Mr. 
Jefferson's  good  disposition  towards  the  Administration 
chiefly  ended.  Every  apparent  step  in  relation  to 
France  met  his  suspicion  at  least,  if  not  his  determined 
opposition. 

At  the  outset  of  the  attempts  of  the  American  min- 
isters, Marshall,  Pinckney,  and  Gerry,  to  negotiate  in 
France,  unofficial  persons,  whose  names  were  not  then 
known,  were  employed  by  the  Directory  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  and  these  individuals  signed  themselves 
X  Y  Z.  In  the  dispatches  sent  to  America  these  let- 
ters were  employed  as  they  were  used  in  the  corre- 
spondence, and  in  this  shape  the  matter  was  opened  to 
Congress  by  Mr.  Adams.  The  appearance  of  these 
mysterious  letters,  X  Y  Z,  at  once  alarmed  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son and  many  others,  and  they  were  not  slow  in  de- 
manding an  explanation,  which  the  President  was  only 
able  to  give  in  a  way  which  not  only  merely  dampened, 
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but  also  worked  the  downfall  of,  their  expectations  and 
purposes.  The  X  Y  Z  communications  did  too  much, 
they  revealed  the  utter  corruption  and  villainy  of  the 
beloved  French  revolutionists,  and  the  very  step  the  op- 
position took  for  the  shame  and  confounding  of  the  Ad- 
ministration set  it  forward  amazingly,  and  started  such 
a  war-cry  throughout  the  country  as  to  make  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson and  his  friends  feel  that  their  time  was  removed 
into  the  future  indefinitely.  Their  opposition  was  tem- 
porarily drowned  in  the  great  clamor  for  war  and  the 
Administration.  Still  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  two  great  purposes  of  his  life  at 
that  time,  as  he  afterwards  said,  were  to  thwart  the 
designs  and  acts  of  the  Administration,  and  for  putting 
the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of  his  party 
friends,  where  he  believed  the  country  and  every  thing 
belonging  to  it  would  be  perfectly  safe. 

While  in  the  Vice-Presidency  Mr.  Adams  had  op- 
portunities for  some  of  his  best  and  most  far-reaching 
services  to  the  country  merely  by  his  decisive  vote 
in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Jefferson's  opportunities  in  this 
way  for  good  or  evil  were  quite  limited,  as  the  Sen- 
ate had,  from  first  to  last,  a  Federalist  majority.  All 
the  annual  speeches  of  Mr.  Adams  were  favorably  re- 
plied to  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  owing  to  this 
majority.  The  Congressional  elections  of  1798,  still 
maintained  the  Federal  supremacy,  but  so  intent  was 
Mr.  Jefferson  on  his  work  of  providing  for  the  trans- 
ferring of  national  affairs  to  the  Republicans  that  he 
seldom  left  his  place  in  the  Senate  for  fear  an  occa- 
sion might  be  lost  for  striking  a  blow.  He  thought, 
or  seemed  to  think,  that  the  Administration  was  going 
in  a  way  to  bring  the  country  to  ultimate  ruin,  and 
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that  it  was  a  part  of  his  duty  to  do  all  he  could  to 
break  it  down,  to  render  it  unpopular  with  the  people. 

The  unfavorable  organization  of  the  Senate  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  turn  his  influence  into  other 
channels,  which  he  did  with  a  result  deemed  after- 
wards by  him  as  worthy  of  great  consideration.  What 
he  did  during  these  four  years  towards  putting  down 
the  Federalists  and  elevating  his  own  party,  he  desig- 
nated one  of  the  most  beneficial  works  of  his  life ; 
and  however  little  he  accomplished  merely  in  his 
function  of  Vice-President,  it  is  probable  that  that 
position  greatly  advanced  his  partisan  work  and  his 
personal  interests. 

As  a  presiding  officer  Mr.  Jefferson  was  amiable 
and  satisfactory,  but  in  some  respects  he  fell  much 
below  several  others  who  have  occupied  the  Chair  of 
the  Senate. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

KENTUCKY  AND  VIRGINIA  RESOLUTIONS  OF  1798  AND  1799— 

who  was  the  father  of  nullification? 

Kentucky  Resolutions,  November,  1/798. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  several  States  composing  the  United 
States  of  America  are  not  united  on  the  principle  of  unlimited 
submission  to  their  General  Government ;  but  that,  by  compact, 
under  the  style  and  title  of  a  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
and  of  Amendments  thereto,  they  constituted  a  general  govern- 
ment for  special  purposes,  delegated  to  that  Government  certain 
definite  powers,  reserving  each  State  to  itself  the  residuary  mass 
of  right  to  their  own  self-government ;  and  that  whensoever  the 
General  Government  assumes  undelegated  powers,  its  acts  are  un- 
authoritative, void,  and  of  no  force :  That  to  this  compact  each 
State  acceded  as  a  State,  and  is  an  integral  party,  its  co-States 
forming  as  to  itself  the  other  party  :  That  the  government  created 
by  this  compact  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself;  since  that  would  have 
made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Constitution,  the  measure  of  its 
powers ;  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  parties 
having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge 
for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions,  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of 
redress. 

2.  That  the .  Constitution  of  the  United  States  having  dele- 
gated to  Congress  a  power  to  punish  treason,  counterfeiting  the 
securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States,  piracies  and  fel- 
onies committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  no  other  crimes  whatever,  and  it  being  true  as  a 
general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
having  alto  declared,  "that  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people ;" 
therefore,  also  the  same  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  14th  day 
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of  July,  1798,  and  entitled,  "An  act  in  addition  to  the  act  enti- 
tled, '  an  act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the 
United  States,' "  as  also  the  act  passed  by  them  on  the  27th  day 
of  June,  1798,  entitled  "An  act  to  punish  frauds  committed  on 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,"  (and  all  other  their  acts  which 
.  assume  to  create,  define,  or  punish  crimes  other  than  those  enu- 
merated in  the  Constitution),  are  altogether  void  and  Of  no  force, 
and  that  the  power  to  create,  define,  and  punish  such  other  crimes 
is  reserved,  and  of  right  appertains  solely  and  exclusively,  to  the 
respective  States,  each  within  its  own  territory. 

3:  That  it  is  true  as  a  general  principle,  and  is  also  expressly 
declared  by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  that  "  the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively or  to  the  people ;"  and  that  no  power  over  the  freedom 
of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  or  freedom  of  the  press,  being  del- 
egated to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States,  all  lawful  powers  respecting  the  same  did  of  right 
remain,  and  were  reserved,  to  the  States  or  to  the  people:   That 
thus  was  manifested  their  determination  to  retain  to  themselves 
the  right  of  judging  how  far  the  licentiousness  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  may  be  abridged  without  lessening  their  useful  freedom, 
and  how  far  those  abuses  which  can  not  be  separated  from  their 
use  should  be  tolerated  rather  than  the  use  be  destroyed ;    and 
thus,  also,  they  guarded  against  all  abridgment  by  the  United 
States  of  the  freedom  of  religious  opinions  and  exercises,  and  re- 
tained to  themselves   the  right  of  protecting  the  same,  as  this 
State,  by  a  law  passed  on  the  general  demand  of  its  citizens,  had 
already  protected  them  from  all  human  restraint  or  interference; 
and  that,  in  addition  to  this  general  principle  and  express  decla- 
ration, another  and  more  special  provision  has  been  made  by  one 
of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  expressly  declares 
that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,'7  thereby  guarding  in  the  same 
sentence,  and  under  the  same  words,  the  freedom  of  religion,  of 
speech,  and  of  the  press,  insomuch  that  whatever  violates  either 
throws  down  the  sanctuary  which  covers  the  others,  and   that 
libels,  falsehood,  and   defamation,  equally  with  heresy  and  false 
religion,  are  withheld  from  the  cognizance  of  federal  tribunals : 
That  therefore  the  act  of  the   Congress  of  the  United  States, 
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passed  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1798,  entitled  "An  act  in  addi- 
tion to  the  act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the 
United  States,"  which  does  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press,  is 
not  law,  but  is  altogether  void  and  of  no  effect. 

4.  That  alien  friends  are  under  the  jurisdiction  and  protection 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  wherein  they  are;  that  no  power  over 
them  has  been  delegated  to  the  United  States  nor  prohibited  to 
the  individual  States  distinct  from  their  power  over  citizens ;  and  it 
being  true,  as  a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  having  also  declared  that  "the  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  repectively  or  to  the 
people,"  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  on 
the  22d  day  of  June,  1798,  entitled  "  An  act  concerning  aliens,'' 
which  assumes  power  over  alien  friends  not  delegated  by  the  Con- 
stitution, is  not  law,  but  is  altogether  void  and  of  no  force. 

5.  That  in  addition  to  the  general  principle  as  well  as  the  ex- 
press declaration  that  powers  not  delegated  are  reserved,  another 
and  more  special  provision  inserted  in  the  Constitution  from 
abundant  caution  has  declared  "  that  the  migration  or  importation 
of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think 
proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to 
the  year  1808 ;"  that  this  Commonwealth  does  admit  the  migra- 
tion of  alien  friends  described  as  the  subject  of  the  said  act  con- 
cerning aliens ;  that  a  provision  against  prohibiting  their  migra- 
tion is  a  provision  against  all  acts  equivalents  thereto,  or  it  would 
be  nugatory ;  that  to  remove  them  when  migrated  is  equivalent  to 
a  prohibition  of  their  migration,  and  is  therefore  contrary  to  the 
said  provision  of  the  Constitution  and  void. 

6.  That  the  imprisonment  of  a  person  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  on  his  failure  to  obey  the  simple 
order  of  the  President  to  depart  out  of  the  United  States,  as  is 
undertaken  by  the  said  act,  entitled  "  an  act  concerning  aliens,"  is 
contrary  to  the  Constitution,  one  amendment  to  which  has  pro- 
vided that  "no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  liberty  without  due 
process  of  law,"  and  that  another  having  provided  "that  in  all 
criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  public 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury,  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him, 
to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor, 
and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense,"  the  same  act 
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undertaking  to  authorize  the  President  to  remove  a  person  out  of 
the  United  States  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  on  his 
own  suspicion,  without  accusation,  without  jury,  without  public 
trial,  without  confrontation  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  without 
having  witnesses  in  his  favor,  without  defense,  without  counsel,  is 
contrary  to  these  provisions  also  of  the  Constitution,  is  therefore 
not  law,  but  utterly  void  and  of  no  force.  That  transferring  the 
power  of  judging  any  person,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  from  the  courts  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  is 
undertaken  by  the  same  act  concerning  aliens,  is  against  the  article 
of  the  Constitution  which  provides  that  "  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  vested  in  courts,  the  judges  of  which  shall 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior ;"  and  that  the  said  act  is 
void  for  that  reason  also ;  and  it  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  this 
transfer  of  judiciary  power  is  to  that  magistrate  of  the  General 
Government  who  already  possesses  all  the  executive,  and  a  qual- 
ified negative  in  all  the  legislative  powers. 

7.  That  the  construction  applied  by  the  General  Government 
(as  is  evinced  by  sundry  of  their  proceedings)  to  those  parts  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  delegates  to  Congress  a 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises;  to 
pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested 
by  the  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  department  thereof,  goes  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  limits 
prescribed  to  their  powers  by  the  Constitution.  That  words  meant 
by  that  instrument  to  be  subsidiary  only  to  the  execution  of  the 
limited  powers  ought  not  to  be  so  construed  as  themselves  to  give 
unlimited  powers,  nor  a  part  so  to  be  taken  as  to  destroy  the 
whole  residue  of  the  instrument;  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
General  Government  under  color  of  these  articles  will  be  a  fit  and 
necessary  subject  for  revisal  and  correction  at  a  time  of  greater 
tranquillity,  while  those  specified  in  the  preceding  resolutions  call 
for  immediate  redress. 

8.  That  the  preceding  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the  Sena- 
tors and  Eepresentatives  in  Congress  from  this  Commonwealth, 
who  are  hereby  enjoined  to  present  the  same  to  their  respective 
Houses,  and  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  procure,  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  a  repeal  of  the  aforesaid  unconstitutional  and 
obnoxious  acts. 
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9.  Lastly,  That  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  be,  and 
is  hereby,  authorized  and  requested  to  communicate  the  preceding 
resolutions  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  to  assure  them 
that  this  Commonwealth  considers  union  for  specified  national  pur- 
poses, and  particularly  for  those  specified  in  their  late  federal 
compact,  to  be  friendly  to  the  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of 
all  the  States;  that  faithful  to  that  compact,  according  to  the 
plain  intent  and  meaning  in  which  it  was  understood  and  acceded 
to  by  the  several  parties,  it  is  sincerely  anxious  for  its  preserva- 
tion ;  that  it  does  also  believe,  that  to  take  from  the  States  all  the 
powers  of  .self-government,  and  transfer  them  to  a  general  and 
consolidated  government,  without  regard  to  the  special  obliga- 
tions and  reservations  solemnly  agreed  to  in  that  compact,  is  not 
for  the  peace,  happiness,  or  prosperity  of  these  States ;  and  that 
therefore  this  Commonwealth  is  determined,  as  it  doubts  not  its 
co-States  are,  tamely  to  submit  to  undelegated  and,  consequently, 
unlimited  powers  in  no  man  or  body  of  men  on  earth ;  that  if  the 
acts  before  specified  should  stand,  these  conclusions  would  flow 
from  them  :  that  the  General  Government  may  place  any  act  they 
think  proper  on  the  list  of  crimes,  and  punish  it  themselves,  whether 
enumerated  or  not  enumerated  by  the  Constitution  as  cognizable 
by  them ;  that  they  may  transfer  its  cognizance  to  the  President 
or  any  other  person,  who  may  himself  be  the  accuser,  coun- 
sel, judge,  and  jury,  whose  suspicions  may  be  the  evidence,  his 
order  the  sentence,  his  officer  the  executioner,  and  his  breast  the 
sole  record  of  the  transaction ;  that  a  very  numerous  and  valuable 
description  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  States,  being  by  this  prec- 
edent reduced  as  outlaws  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  one  man, 
and  the  barrier  of  the  Constitution  thus  swept  away  from  us  all, 
no  rampart  now  remains  against  the  passions  and  the  power  of  a 
majority  of  Congress  to  protect  from  a  like  exportation  or  other 
more  grievous  punishment  the  minority  of  the  same  body,  the 
legislatures,  judges,  governors,  and  counselors  of  the  States,  nor 
other  peaceable  inhabitants  who  may  venture  to  reclaim  the  con- 
stitutional rights  and  liberties  of  the  States  and  people,  or  who, 
for  other  causes,  good  or  bad,  may  be  obnoxious  to  the  views  or 
marked  by  the  suspicions  of  the  President,  or  be  thought  danger- 
ous to  his  or  their  elections  or  other  interests,  public  or  personal ; 
that  the  friendless  alien  has  indeed  been  selected  as  the  safest  sub- 
ject of  a  first  experiment;  but  the  citizen  will  soon  follow,  or 
rather  has  already  followed ;  for  already  has  a  sedition  act  marked 
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him  as  its  prey ;  that  these  and  successive  acts  of  the  same  char- 
acter, unless  arrested  on  the  threshold,  may  tend  to  drive  these 
States  into  revolution  and  blood,  and  will  furnish  new  calumnies 
against  republican  governments,  and  new  pretexts  for  those  who 
wish  it  to  be  believed  that  man  can  not  be  governed  but  by  a  rod 
of  iron ;  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a  confidence 
in  the  men  of  our  choice  to  silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our 
rights ;  that  confidence  is  everywhere  the  parent  of  despotism ; 
free  government  is  founded  in  jealousy,  and  not  in  confidence;  it 
is  jealousy  and  not  confidence  which  prescribes  limited  constitu- 
tions to  bind  down  those  whom  we  are  obliged  to  trust  with 
power ;  that  our  Constitution  has  accordingly  fixed  the  limits  to 
which  and  no  further  our  confidence  may  go ;  and  let  the  honest 
advocate  of  confidence  read  the  alien  and  sedition  acts,  and  say 
if  the  Constitution  has  not  been  wise  in  fixing  the  limits  to  the 
government  it  created,  and  whether  we  should  be  wise  in  destroy- 
ing those  limits?  Let  him  say  what  the  Government  is  if  it  be 
not  a  tyranny,  which  the  men  of  our  choice  have  conferred  on 
the  President,  and  the  President  of  our  choice,  has  assented  to  and 
accepted  over  the  friendly  strangers,  to  whom  the  mild  spirit  of 
our  country  and  its  laws  had  pledged  hospitality  and  protection; 
that  the  men  of  our  choice  have  more  respected  the  bare  sus- 
picions of  the  President  than  the  solid  rights  of  innocence,  the 
claims  of  justification,  the  sacred  force  of  truth,  and  the  forms  and 
substance  of  law  and  justice.  In  questions  of  power,  then,  let 
no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  in  man,  but  bind  him  down  from 
mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  Constitution.  That  this  Common- 
wealth does  therefore  call  on  its  co-States  for  an  expression  of 
their  sentiments  on  the  acts  concerning  aliens  and  for  the  punish- 
ment of  certain  crimes  hereinbefore  specified,  plainly  declaring 
whether  these  acts  are  or  are  not  authorized  by  the  federal  com- 
pact? And  it  doubts  not  that  their  sense  will  be  so  announced 
as  to  prove  their  attachment  unaltered  to  limited  government, 
whether  general  or  particular,  and  that  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  their  co-States  will  be  exposed  to  no  dangers  by  remaining  em- 
harked  on  a  common  bottom  with  their  own  ;  that  they  will  con- 
cur with  this  Commonwealth  in  considering  the  said  acts  as  so 
palpably  against  the  Constitution,  as  to  amount  to  an  undisguised 
declaration  that  the  compact  is  not  meant  to  be  the  measure  of 
the  powers  of  the  General  Government,  but  that  it  will  proceed  in 
the  exercise  over  these  States  of  all  power  whatsoever ;  that  they 
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will  view  this  as  seizing  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  consolidat- 
ing them  in  tbe  hands  of  the  General  Government  with  a  power 
assumed  to  bind  the  States  (not  merely  in  cases  made  federal), 
but  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  by  laws  made,  not  with  their  consent, 
but  by  others  against  their  consent;  that  this  would  be  to  sur- 
render the  form  of  government  we  have  chosen,  and  to  live  under 
one  deriving  its  powers  from  its  own  will,  and  not  from  our 
authority ;  and  that  the  co-States,  recurring  to  their  natural  right 
in  cases  not  made  federal,  will  concur  in  declaring  these  acts  void 
and  of  no  force,  and  will  each  unite  with  this  Commonwealth  in 
requesting  their  repeal  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Virginia  Resolutions,  December,  r798. 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  doth  une- 
quivocally express  a  firm  resolution  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  constitution  of  this 
State  against  every  aggression,  either  foreign  or  domestic ;  and 
that  they  will  support  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  all 
measures  warranted,by  the  former. 

2.  That  this  Assembly  most  solemnly  declares  a  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  Union  of  the  States,  to  maintain*  which  it  pledges  its 
powers ;  and  that,  for  this  end,  it  is  their  duty  to  watch  over  and 
oppose  every  infraction  of  those  principles  which  constitute  the 
only  basis  of  that  Union,  because  a  faithful  observance  of  them 
can  alone  secure  its  existence  and  the  public  happiness. 

3.  That  this  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  de- 
clare, that  it  views  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
resulting  from  the  compact  to  which  the  States  are  parties,  as 
limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  instrument  consti- 
tuting that  compact,  as  no  further  valid  than  they  are  authorized 
by  the  grants  enumerated  in  that  compact;  and  that,  in  case  of  a 
deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers,  not 
granted  by  the  said  compact,  the  States,  who  are  parties  thereto, 
have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose  for  the  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining,  within  their 
respective  limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties  appertain- 
ing to  themi 

4.  That  the  General  Assembly  doth  also  express  its  deep 
regret  that  a  spirit  has,  in  sundry  instances,  been  manifested  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  enlarge  its  powers  by  forced  construc- 
tions of  the  Constitutional  charter  which  defines  them ;  and  that 
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indications  have  appeared  of  a  design  to  expound  certain  general 
phrases  (which,  having  been  copied  from  the  very  limited  grant 
of  powers  in  the  former  Articles  of  Confederation,  were  the  less 
liable  to  be  misconstrued)  so  as  to  destroy  the  meaning  and  effect 
of  the  particular  enumeration  which  necessarily  explains  and 
limits  the  general  phrases,  and  so  as  to  consolidate  the  States,  by 
degrees,  into  one  sovereignty,  the  obvious  tendency  and  inevitable 
result  of  which  would  be  to  transform  the  present  republican  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  into  an  absolute,  or,  at  best,  a  mixed 
monarchy. 

5.  That  the  General  Assembly  doth  particularly  protest  against 
the  palpable  and  alarming  infractions  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
two  late  cases  of  the  "alien  and  sedition  acts,"  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress ;  the  first  of  which  exercises  a  power  nowhere 
delegated  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  which,  by  uniting  leg- 
islative and  judicial  powers  to  those  of  executive,  subverts  the 
general  principles  of  free  government,  as  well  as  the  particular 
organization  and  positive  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution ; 
and  the  other  of  which  acts  exercises,  in  like  manner,  a  power  not 
delegated  by  the  Constitution,  but,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  and 
positively  forbidden  by  one  of  the  amendments  thereto — a  power 
which,  more  than  any  other,  ought  to  produce  universal  alarm, 
because  it  is  leveled  against  the  right  of  freely  examining  public 
characters  and  measures,  and  of  free  communication  among  the 
people  thereon,  which  has  ever  been  justly  deemed  the  only  effect- 
ual guardian  of  every  other  right. 

6.  That  this  State,  having  by  its  convention,  which  ratified  the 
Federal  Constitution,  expressly  declared  that,  among  other  essen- 
tial rights,  "the  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  press  can  not  be  can- 
celed, abridged,  restrained,  or  modified,  by  any  authority  of  the 
United  States,''  and  from  its  extreme  anxiety  to  guard  these  rights 
from  every  possible  attack  of  sophistry  and  ambition,  having,  with 
other  States  recommended  an  amendment  for  that  purpose,  which 
amendment  was,  in  due  time,  annexed  to  the  Constitution — it 
would  mark  a  reproachful  inconsistency  and  criminal  degeneracy, 
if  an  indifference  were  now  shown  to  the  most  palpable  violation 
of  one  of  the  rights  thus  declared  and  secured,  and  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  precedent  which  may  be  fatal  to  the  other. 

7.  That  the  good  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  having  ever 
felt,  and  continuing  to  feel,  the  most  sincere  affection  for  their 
brethren  of  the  other  States,  the  truest  anxiety  for  establishing 
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and  perpetuating  the  union  of  all,  and  the, most  scrupulous  fidel- 
ity to  that  Constitution,  which  is  the  pledge  of  mutual  friendship 
and  the  instrument  of  mutual  happiness,  the  General  Assembly 
doth  solemnly  appeal  to  the  like  dispositions  in  the  other  States, 
in  confidence  that  they  will  concur  with  this  Commonwealth  in 
declaring,  as  it  does  hereby  declare,  that  the  acts  aforesaid  are  un- 
constitutional, and  that  the  necessary  and  proper  measures  will,  be 
taken  by  each  for  co-operating  with  this  State  in  maintaining  un- 
impaired the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

8.  That  the  Governor  be  desired  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
foregoing  resolutions  to  the  executive  authority  of  each  of  the 
other  States,  with  a  request  that  the  same  may  be  communicated 
to  the  legislature  thereof,  and  that  a  copy  be  furnished  to  each 
of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  representing  this  State  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  opposition  to  the  "Alien  and  Sedition  Laws" 
was  founded  upon  opposition  to  the  Administration 
of  Mr.  Adams.  It  was,  in  fact,  simply  opposition  to 
the  Federal  party,  and  nothing  else.  All  the  froth 
and  arguments  against  these  laws  were  purely  partisan 
and  factious.  These  laws  furnished  a  plausible  theme' 
for  the  time,  and,  in  truth,  for  many  years,  and  the 
opposition  to  them,  and  all  the  long  outcry  about 
them,  have  been  the  outcome  of  party  charlatanry, 
from  the  day  that  Thomas  Jefferson  invented  the 
Kentucky  Resolutions  of  J.798  to  the  present  moment. 
On  the  campaign  "stump"  and  everywhere  else  in  the 
mouth  of  the  political  quack  and  demagogue  they  have 
been  counted  against  John  Adams  and  the  Federalists, 
and  often  without  a  knowledge  of  their  real  origin, 
character,  or  operation. 

The  Kentucky  Resolutions  founded  upon  these 
famous  laws,  designed  for  a  moment  of  national  dis- 
tress, were  a  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  plan  and  means 
for  overthrowing  the  Federal  party,  and  were  the  pro- 
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duction  of  a  partisan  politician  who  would  gain  his 
purpose  though  the  heavens  fell.  There  can  be  nothing 
gained  at  this  day  by  any  man  quarreling  with  these 
plain  statements.  In  the  next  succeeding  volume  of 
this  work  with  sufficient  minuteness,  perhaps,  the  his- 
tory of  the  case  may  be  found.  But,  long  ago,  before 
the  Rebellion,  even  in  the  nullification  era  under 
Andrew  Jackson,  the  true  purpose  and  character 
of  the  Resolutions  of  1798  and  1799  were  known 
well  enough. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  a  political  manager's  reason  for 
sending  his  resolutions  to  Kentucky.  That  State  had 
been  brought  into  the  Union  in  a  loose  and  inde- 
pendent way,  and  was  noted  for  the  light  estimate  she 
placed  upon  her  obligations  to  the  Union,  and  the  con- 
sequent freedom  with  which  she  handled  all  political 
questions.  Then,  too,  no  other  State  so  completely 
hated  President  Adams,  and  was  so  willing  to  make  a 
virtue  of  any  kind  of  opposition  to  him.  Where  was 
the  soil  so  ready  for  Mr.  Jefferson's  purpose  ?  Ken- 
tucky was  the  child  of  Virginia.  Something  could  be 
expected  from  this  connection. 

The  Legislature  was  so  hot  for  the  evil  work  that 
shortly  after  its  assembling  the  Resolutions  were 
brought  forward  and  passed  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1798,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  only  one 
vote  against  all  of  them,  two  votes  against  several  of 
them,  and  three  against  the  last  one.  On  the  13th  the 
Senate  passed  them  without  opposition,  and,  on  the 
16th,  the  Governor,  James  Garrard,  who,  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  opening  of  the  session,  had  taken  occasion 
to  attack  Mr.  Adams  and  the  "Alien  aDd  Sedition 
Laws  "  with  great  vigor,  signed  them. 
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The  Resolutions  had  been  introduced  to  the  Legis- 
lature by  John  Breckinridge,  then  a  member,  a  man 
of  as  high  standing  as  the  Nicholases,  and  wholly 
devoted  to  the  interests  and  purposes  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  the  republican  (Democratic)  party.  It  was  not 
politic  to  put  Mr.  Jefferson  forward  as  the  author  of 
the  Resolutions,  and  Mr.  Breckinridge's  family  held 
out  that  he  was  the  real  auther  of  them,  and,  even  to 
this  day,  perhaps,  they  claim  this  very  doubtful  and 
disreputable  honor  for  this  distinguished  member  of  a 
distinguished  old  family.  The  Resolutions  would 
have  given  notoriety  to  the  name  of  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
while  they  will  be  a  source  of  everlasting  disgrace  to 
that  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  view  of  the  purpose  and 
time  of  their  origin,  and  their  long  evil  after  effects. 
The  only  member  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature  who 
spoke  and  voted  against  the  Resolutions  throughout 
was  William  Murray,  whose  name  deserves  to  be  per- 
petuated. 

The  Resolutions  were  sent  to  the  Legislatures  of 
all  the  States  for  their  concurrence.  But  the  rash, 
unstatesman-like,  and  unpatriotic  business  was  rejected 
by  all  of  the  States  except  Virginia,  and  the  false 
doctrines,  in  some  quarters,  were  severely  handled. 

At  the  following  session  of  the  Legislature  the 
subject  was  again  taken  up,  the  former  position  re- 
affirmed, and  the  following  preamble  and  resolution 
passed : — 

"The  representatives  of  the  good  people  of  this  Commonwealth 
in  general  assembly  convened,  having  maturely  considered  the 
answers  of  sundry  States  in  the  Union,  to  their  resolutions  passed 
at  the  last  session  respecting  certain  unconstitutional  laws  of  Con- 
gress, commonly  called  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  would  be 
faithless,  indeed,  to  themselves,  and  to  those  they  represent,  were 
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they  silently  to  acquiesce  in  the  principles  and  doctrines  attempted 
to  be  maintained  in  all  those  answers,  that  of  Virginia  only  ex- 
cepted. To  again  enter  the  field  of  argumeDt,  and  attempt  more 
fully  and  forcibly  to  expose  the  unconstitutionality  of  those  ob- 
noxious laws,  would,  it  is  apprehended,  be  as  unnecessary  as  una- 
vailing. We  can  not,  however,  but  lament  that,  in  the  discussion 
of  these  interesting  subjects,  by  sundry  of  the  Legislatures  of  our 
sister  States,  unfounded  suggestions  and  uncandid  insinuations, 
derogatory  of  the  true  character  and  principles  of  the  good  people 
of  this  Commonwealth,  have  been  substituted  in  place  of  fair 
reasoning  and  sound  argument.  Our  opinions  of  these  alarming 
measures  of  the  General  Government,  together  with  our  reasons 
for  those  opinions,  were  detailed  with  decency  and  with  temper, 
and  submitted  to  the  discussion  and  judgment  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  throughout  the  Union.  Whether  the  like  decency  and 
temper  have  been  observed  in  the  answers  of  most  of  those  States 
who  have  denied  or  attempted  to  obviate  the  great  truths  con- 
tained in  those  resolutions,  we  have  now  only  to  submit  to  a  can- 
did world.  Faithful  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Federal  Union, 
unconscious  of  any  designs  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  that  Union, 
and  anxious  only  to  escape  the  fangs  of  despotism,  the  good  people 
of  this  Commonwealth  are  regardless  of  censure  or  calumniation. 
Lest,  however,  that  the  silence  of  this  Commonwealth  should  be 
construed  into  an  acquiescence  in  the  doctrines  and  principles  ad- 
vanced and  attempted  to  be  maintained  by  the  said  answers,  or 
lest  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  throughout  the  Union,  who  so 
widely  differ  from  us  on  those  important  subjects,  should  be  de- 
luded by  the  expectation  that  we  shall  be  deterred  from  what  we 
conceive  our  duty,  or  shrink  from  the  principles  contained  in 
those  resolutions ;  therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  this  Commonwealth  considers  the  Federal 
Union  upon  the  terms  and  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  late 
compact,  as  conducive  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  several 
States ;  that  it  does  now  unequivocally  declare  its  attachment  to 
the  Union,  and  to  that  compact,  agreeably  to  its  obvious  and  real 
intention,  and  will  be  among  the  last  to  seek  its  dissolution ;  that 
if  those  who  administer  the  General  Government  be  permitted  to 
transgress  the  limits  fixed  by  that  compact,  by  a. total  disregard  to 
the  special  delegations  of  power  therein  contained,  an  annihilation 
of  the  State  Governments,  and  the  erection  upon  their  ruins  of  a 
general  consolidated   government   will   be  the   inevitable   conse- 
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quence ;  that  the  principle  and  construction  contended  for  by 
sundry  of  the  State  Legislatures,  that  the  General  Government 
is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to 
it,  stop  nothing  short  of  absolute  despotism ;  since  the  discretion 
of  those  who  administer  the  Government,  and  not  the  Constitu- 
tion, would  be  the  measure  of  their  powers.  That  the  several 
States  who  formed  that  instrument,  being  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent, have  the  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  its  infraction, 
and  that  a  nullification  by  those  sovereignties,  of  all  unauthorized 
acts  done  under  color  of  that  instrument,  is  the  rightful  remedy ; 
that  this  Commonwealth  does  upon  the  most  deliberate  reconsider- 
ation declare,  that  the  said  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  are,  in  their 
opinion,  palpable  violations  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  however  cheer- 
fully it  may  be  disposed  to  surrender  its  opinion  to  a  majority  of 
its  sister  States  in  matters  of  ordinary  or  doubtful  policy,  yet,  in 
momentous  regulations  like  the  present,  which  so  vitally  wound  the 
best  rights  of  the  citizen,  it  would  consider  a  silent  acquiescence  as 
highly  criminal ;  that  although  this  Commonwealth,  as  a  party  to 
the  federal  compact,  will  bow  to  the  laws  of  the  Union,  yet  it  does 
at  the  same  time  declare,  that  it  will  not  now,  nor  ever  hereafter, 
cease  to  oppose  in  a  constitutional  manner,  every  attempt,  from 
what  quarter  soever  offered,  to  violate  that  compact.  And,  finally, 
in  order  that  no  pretexts  or  arguments  may  be  drawn  from  a  sup- 
posed acquiescence  on  the  part  of  this  Commonwealth  in  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  laws,  and  be  thereby  used  as  precedents  for 
similar  future  violations  of  the  federal  compact,  this  Common- 
wealth does  now  enter  against  them  its  Solemn  Protest." 

This  piece  of  utter  folly  and  absolute  falsity  in 
theory  and  practice  was  agreed  to  unanimously  in  the 
House  on  the  14th  of  November,  1799,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards,  on  the  22d,  the  Senate  concurred.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  men  of  the  "  Common- 
wealth "  who  enacted  this  farce  were,  in  the  remotest 
degree,  sincere  in  their  -statement  as  to  an  "  annihila- 
tion of  the  State  Governments  and  the  erection  upon 
their  ruins  of  a  general  consolidated  government," 
or,  indeed,  as  to  any  of  all  the  other  falsities  and 
follies  of  these  resolutions,  which  only  served  to  put 
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a  blot  on  the  history  of  the  State  which  time  can 
never  erase. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  expression  "  nullifica- 
tion by  those  sovereignties,  of  all  unauthorized  acts 
done  under  color  of  that  instrument,  is  the  rightful 
remedy,"  often  attributed  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  resolutions 
of  1798,  is  found  in  this  silly  and  mean  performance 
of  November,  1799,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  write, 
and  for  which  it  may  be  claimed,  but  not  without 
doubt,  that  he  was  not  responsible.  Even  Mr.  Mad- 
ison in  the  defensive  work  of  the  retrospective  third 
of  his  life  was  not  able  to  make  it  clear  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  not  the  instigator  of  the  supplemental 
Kentucky  resolution  of  1799 ;  and  hence  truly,  as  was 
held,  the  author  of  the  nullification  proceedings  of 
1832,  and  the  final  result  of  the  nullification  and  State 
Sovereignty  dogmas  of  1861. 

In  a  letter  to  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  May  31,  1830,  Mr. 
Madison  wrote  : — 

"  You  will  see  in  Vol.  Ill,  page  429,  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  corre- 
spondence, a  letter  to  W.  C.  Nicholas,  proving  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1799,  in  which  the 
word  '  nullification '  is  found.  The  resolutions  of  that  State  in 
1798,  which  were  drawn  by  him,  and  have  been  republished  with 
the  proceedings  of  Virginia,  do  not  contain  that  or  any  equiva- 
lent word." 

But  Mr.  Jefferson's  resolutions  do  contain  the 
words :  "  will  concur  in  declaring  these  acts  void  and 
of  no  force." 

Again  on  the  10th  of  September,  1830,  Mr.  Mad- 
ison wrote  to  Edward  Everett : — 

"  Dear  Sie, — Since  my  letter,  in  which  I  expressed  a  belief 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  Kentucky  Reso- 
lutions of  1799,  in  which  the  term  'nullification'  appears,  were 
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drawn  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  I  infer  from  a  manuscript  paper  contain- 
ing the  term  just  noticed,  that  although  he  probably  had  no 
agency  in  the  draft,  nor  even  any  knowledge  of  it  at  the  time, 
yet  that  the  term  was  borrowed  from  that  source.  It  may  not 
be  safe,  therefore,  to  rely  on  his  letter  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Nicholas, 
printed  in  his  Memoir  and  Correspondence,  as  a  proof  that  he 
had  no  connection  with,  or  responsibility  for,  the  use  of  such  a 
term  on  such  an  occasion.  Still,  I  believe  that  he  did  not  attach 
to  it  the  idea  of  a  constitutional  right  in  the  sense  of  South  Caro- 
lina, but  that  of  a  natural  one  in  cases  justly  appealing  to  it.'' 

The  Virginia  Resolutions  of  1798,  written  by  Mr. 
Madison,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  were 
passed  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature  on  the 
21st  of  December,  1798,  and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
on  the  24th. 

And  on  the  4th  of  January,  1799,  the  House 
passed  the  following  additional  resolutions,  with  which 
the  Senate  concurred  six  days  later,  and  which  were 
also  written  by  Mr.  Madison,  who  had  got  himself 
elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  for  the  ignoble 
purpose  of  defending  the  -resolutions  of  the  former 
year : — 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  will  co- 
operate with  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  maintaining 
the  independence,  Union,  and  Constitution  thereof,  against  the 
hostilities  or  intrigues  of  all  foreign  Powers  whatsoever ;  and  that 
although  differences  of  opinion  do  exist  in  relation  to  internal  and 
domestic  measures,  yet  the  charge  that  there  is  a  party  in  this 
Commonwealth  under  the  influence  of  any  foreign  power  is  un- 
founded and  calumnious. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  do  (does),  and  will 
always,  behold  with  indignation,  depredations  on  our  commerce, 
insults  on  our  citizens,  impressments  of  our  seamen,  or  any  other 
injuries  committed  on  the  people  or  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  foreign  nations. 

"Resolved,  That  our  security  from  invasion  and  the  force  of 
our  militia  render  a  standing  army  unnecessary;   that  the  policy 
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of  the  United  States  forbids  a  war  of  aggression ;  that  our  whole 
reliance  ought  to  be  on  ourselves ;  and,  therefore,  that  while  we 
will  repel  invasion  at  every  hazard,  we  shall  deplore  and  deprecate 
the  evils  of  war  for  any  other  cause. 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  sent 
to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Kepresentatives  of  this  State  in 
Congress." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

BEGINNING  OF  THE   LONG   ERA  OF  DEMOCRATIC  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—MR. JEFFERSON'S  INAUGURATION. 

IN  the  majority  of  old  newspapers  and  other  such 
doubtful  sources  of  information  in  this  line  at  that 
early  day  it  may  be  found  narrated  with  great  uni- 
formity, where  any  mention  is  made,  that  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1801,  Mr.  Jefferson  "rode  on  horseback  to 
the  Capital  without  a  single  guard  or  even  servant  in 
his  train,  dismounted  without  assistance,  and  hitched 
the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  the  palisades,"  and  then  en- 
tering the  Senate  chamber  went  through  the  ceremony 
of  being  inaugurated  President.  This  had  the  true 
republican  (Democratic)  ring  about  it.  It  was  the 
first  object  lesson  from  the  new  political  luminary.  It 
showed  the  country  and  the  "Anglomen"  and  "mon- 
ocrats  "  the  way  things  should  be  in  the  Republic,  and 
also  said  in  plain  terms  "  we  have  the  man  at  last  who 
is  able  and  willing  to  put  to  shame  all  this  monarchic, 
Federalists  pomp  and  folly."  That  was  the  way  Mr. 
Jefferson  would  do  it.  That  was  the  way  he  wanted 
it  to  appear  that  he  would  do  it.  That  was  the  way 
his  extreme  republican  friends  wanted  it  to  appear.  It 
would  look  so  well  in  history  in  that  way.  There  was 
something  so  original,  off-hand,  daring,  and  democratic 
about  it.  And  so  it  went  into  history,  and  has  been 
so  handed  down  unmodified  ever  since. 
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But  unfortunately  the  story  is  far  more  unlikely 
than  the  story  of  John  Smith  and  Pocahontas,  or  Mr. 
Weems's  beautiful  story  of  George  and  his  little 
hatchet.  In  fact  this  particular  story  of  the  solitary 
horseback  ride  of  the  first  Democratic  President  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  and  deliver  his  initial  address 
to  the  country  may  be  set  down  as  fictitious. 

Mr.  JeffersoD  was  inaugurated  with  ceremonies  very 
similar  to  those  of  other  Presidents  since  his  day.  He 
was  accompanied  to  the  Capitol  and  from  it  in  the 
usual  way,  and  there  were  the  booming  of  cannon,  the 
shouts  of  frantic  partisans,  and  most  of  the  other  per- 
formances which  have  marked  these  Presidential  inau- 
gurations. It  was  in  keeping  with  Mr.  Jefferson's 
character  and  whim  to  have  his  induction  into  office  as 
simple  and  peculiar  as  he  could,  and  in  that  view  on 
the  2d  of  March  he  wrote  a  short  letter  to  the  Senate 
notifying  that  body  that  on  the  4th  he  would  appear  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  to  take  the  oath  of  office.  On  the 
same  day  he  wrote  to  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 
apprising  him  of  his  intention  and  asking  him  to  be 
present  and  administer  the  oath ;  and  on  the  following 
day  he  wrote  to  notify  the  House  of  Representatives. 

MR.  JEFERSON'S  FIRST  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Friends  and  Fellow-citizens: — 

Called  upon  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  first  executive  office 
of  our  country,  I  avail  myself  of  the  presence  of  that  portion  of 
my  fellow-citizens  which  is  here  assembled,  to  express  my  grateful 
thanks  for  the  favor  with  which  they  have  been  pleased  to  look 
toward  me,  to  declare  a  sincere  consciousness  that  the  task  is  above 
my  talents,  and  that  I  approach  it  with  those  anxious  and  awful 
presentiments  which  the  greatness  of  the  charge  and  the  weakness 
of  my  powers  so  justly  inspire.  A  rising  nation,  spread  over  a 
wide  and  fruitful  land,  traversing  all  the  seas  with  the  rich  pro- 
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ductions  of  their  industry,  engaged  in  commerce  with  nations  who 
feel  power  and  forget  right,  advancing  rapidly  to  destinies  beyond 
the  reach  of  mortal  eye, — when  I  contemplate  these  transcendent 
objects,  and  see  the  honor,  the  happiness,  and  the  hopes  of  this 
beloved  country  committed  to  the  issue  and  the  auspices  of  this 
day,  I  shrink  from  the  contemplation,  and  humble  myself  before 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  Utterly,  indeed,  should  I  de- 
spair, did  not  the  presence  of  many  whom  I  see  here  remind  me, 
that  in  the  other  high  authorities  provided  by  our  Constitution,  I 
shall  find  resources  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  and  of  zeal,  on  which  to 
rely  under  all  difficulties.  To  you,  then,  gentlemen,  who  are 
charged  with  the  sovereign  functions  of  legislation,  and  to  those 
associated  with  you,  I  look  with  encouragement  for  that  guidance 
and  support  which  may  enable  us  to  steer  with  safety  the  vessel 
in  which  we  are  all  embarked  amid  the  conflicting  elements  of  a 
troubled  world. 

During  the  contest  of  opinion  through  which  we  have  passed, 
the  animation  of  discussion  and  of  exertions  has  sometimes  worn 
an  aspect  which  might  impose  on  strangers  unused  to  think  freely 
and  to  speak  and  to  write  what  they  think ;  but  this  being  now 
decided  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  announced  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Constitution,  all  will,  of  course,  arrange  themselves 
under  the  will  of  the  law,  and  unite  in  common  efforts  for  the 
common  good.  All,  too,  will  bear  in  mind  this  sacred  principle, 
that  though  the  will  of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to  prevail,  that 
will,  to  be  rightful,  must  be  reasonable ;  that  the  minority  possess 
their  equal  rights,  which  equal  laws  must  protect,  and  to  violate 
which  would  be  oppression.  Let  us,  then,  fellow-citizens,  unite 
with  one  heart  and  one  mind.  Let  us  restore  to  social  intercourse 
that  harmony  and  affection  without  which  liberty  and  even  life 
itself  are  dreary  things.  And  let  us  reflect  that  having  banished 
from  our  land  that  religious  intolerance  under  which  mankind  so 
long  bled  and  suffered,  we  have  yet  gained  little  if  we  counte- 
nance a  political  intolerance  as  despotic,  as  wicked,  and  capable 
of  as  bitter  and  bloody  persecutions.  During  the  throes  and  con- 
vulsions of  the  ancient  world,  during  the  agonizing  spasms  of  in- 
furiated men,  seeking  through  blood  and  slaughter  his  long-lost 
liberty,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  agitation  of  the  billows 
should  reach  even  this  distant  and  peaceful  shore  ;  that  this  should 
be  more  felt  and  feared  by  some  and  less  by  others  ;  that  this 
should  divide  opinions  as  to  measures  of  safety. 
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But  every  difference  of  opinion  is  not  a  difference  of  principle. 
We  have  called  by  different  names  brethren  of  the  same  princi- 
ples. We  are  all  republicans,  we  are  all  federalists.  If  there  be 
any  among  us  who  would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  to 
change  its  republican  form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed  as  monu- 
ments of  the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated 
where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.  I  know,  indeed,  that  some 
honest  men  fear  that  a  republican  government  can  not  be  strong ; 
that  this  Government  can  not  be  strong  enough.  But  would  the 
honest  patriot,  in  the  full  tide  of  experiment,  abandon  a  govern- 
ment which  has  so  far  kept  us  free  and  firm,  on  the  theoretic  and 
visionary  fear  that  this  Government,  the  world's  best  hope,  may 
by  possibility  want  energy  to  preserve  itself?  I  trust  not.  I  be- 
lieve this,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  government  on  earth. 
I  believe  it  is  the  only  one  where  every  man,  at  the  call  of  the 
law,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law,  and  would  meet  inva- 
sions of  the  public  order  as  his  own  concern.  Sometimes  it  is 
said  that  man  can  not  be  trusted  with  the  government  of  himself. 
Can  he,  then,  be  trusted  with  the  government  of  others?  Or 
have  we  found  angels  in  the  forms  of  kings  to  govern  him  ?  Let 
history  answer  this  question. 

Let  us,  then,  with  courage  and  confidence  pursue  our  own 
federal  and  republican  principles,  our  attachment  to  our  Union 
and  representative  government.  Kindly  separated  by  nature  and 
a  wide  ocean  from  the  exterminating  havoc  of  one  quarter  of 
the  globe;  too  high-minded  to  endure  the  degradations  of  the 
others ;  possessing  a  chosen  country,  with  room  enough  for  our 
descendants  to  the  hundredth  and  thousandth  generation  ;  enter- 
taining a  due  sense  of  our  equal  right  to  the  use  of  our  own  fac- 
ulties, to  the  acquisitions  of  our  industry,  to  honor  and  confidence 
from  our  fellow-citizens,  resulting  not  from  birth,  but  from  our  ac- 
tions and  their  sense  of  them  ;  enlightened  by  a  benign  religion, 
professed,  indeed,  and  practiced  in  various  forms,  yet  all  of  them 
including  honesty,  truth,  temperance,  gratitude,  and  the  love  of 
man  ;  acknowledging  and  adoring  an  overruling  Providence,  which 
by  all  its  dispensations  proves  that  it  delights  in  the  happiness  of 
man  here  and  his  greater  happiness  hereafter ;  with  all  these  bless- 
ings, what  more  is  necessary  to  make  us  a  happy  and  prosperous 
people  ? 

Still  one  thing  more,  fellow-citizens,  a  wise  and  frugal  govern- 
ment, which  shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another,  which 
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shall  leave  them  free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry 
and  improvement,  and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the 
bread  it  has  earned  ;  this  is  the  sum  of  good  government,  and  this 
is  necessary  to  close  the  circle  of  our  felicities. 

About  to  enter,  fellow-citizens,  on  the  exercise  of  duties  which 
comprehend  every  thing  dear  and  valuable  to  you,  it  is  proper  that 
you  understand  what  I  deem  the  essential  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  consequently  those  which  ought  to  shape  its  administra- 
tion. I  will  compress  them  in  the  narrowest  compass  they  will 
bear,  stating  the  general  principle,  but  not  all  its  limitations. 
Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion, 
religious  or  political ;  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with 
all  nations ;  entangling  alliances  with  none ;  the  support  of  the 
State  governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  ad- 
ministrations for  our  domestic  concerns  and  the  surest  bulwarks 
against  anti-republican  tendencies;  the  preservation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  in  its  whole  Constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad ;  a  jealous  care  of 
the  right  of  elections  by  the  people,  a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of 
abuses  which  are  lopped  by  the  sword  of  the  revolution  where 
peaceable  remedies  are  unprovided;  absolute  acquiescence  in  the 
decisions  of  the  majority,  the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and  im- 
mediate parent  of  despotism ;  a  well-disciplined  militia,  our  best 
reliance  in  peace  and  for  the  first  moments  of  war,  till  regulars 
may  relieve  them  ;  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military 
authority;  economy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labor  may  be 
lightly  burdened  ;  the  honest  payment  of  our  debts  and  the  sacred 
preservation  of  the  "public  faith ;  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
and  of  commerce,  its  handmaid ;  the  diffusion  of  information, 
and  the  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public  reason ; 
freedom  of  religion ;  freedom  of  the  press ;  freedom  of  person 
under  the  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus;  and  trial  by  juries  im- 
partially selected. 

These  principles  form  the  bright  constellation  which  has  gone 
before  us,  and  guided  our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolution  and 
reformation.  The  wisdom  of  our  sages,  and  the  blood  of  our  he- 
roes have  been  devoted  to  their  attainment.  They  should  be  the 
creed  of  our  political  faith,  the  text  of  civil  instruction,  the  touch- 
stone by  which  to  try  the  services  of  those  we  trust ;  and  should 
we  wander  from  them  in  moments  of  error  or  alarm,  let  us  hasten 
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to  retrace  our  steps  and  regain  the  road  which  alone  leads  to 
peace,  liberty,  and  safety. 

I  repair,  then,  fellow-citizens,  to  the  post  you  have  assigned 
me.  With  experience  enough  in  subordinate  offices  to  have  seen 
the  difficulties  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all,  I  have  learned  to  expect 
that  it  will  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  imperfect  man  to  retire  from 
this  station  with  the  reputation  and  the  favor  which  bring  him  into 
it.  Without  pretensions  to  that  high  confidence  reposed  in  our 
first  and  great  Revolutionary  character,  whose  pre-eminent  serv- 
ices had  entitled  him  to  the  first  place  in  his  country's  love,  and 
destined  for  him  the  fairest  page  in  the  volume  of  faithful  his- 
tory, I  ask  so  much  confidence  only  as  may  give  firmness  and 
effect  to  the  administration  of  your  affairs.  I  shall  often'  go  wipng 
through  defect  of  judgment.  When  right  I  shall  often  be  thought 
wrong  by  those  whose  positions  will  not  command  a  view  of 
the  whole  ground.  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  my  own  errors, 
which  will  never  be  intentional,  and  your  support  against  the 
errors  of  others,  who  may  condemn  what  they  would  not  if  seen 
in  all  its  parts.  The  approbation  implied  by  your  suffrage  is  a 
consolation  to  me  for  the  past,  and  my  future  solicitude  will  be  to 
retain  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  have  bestowed  it  in  ad- 
vance, to  conciliate,  that  of  others  by  doing  them  all  the  good 
in  my  power,  and  to  be  instrumental  to  the  happiness  and  free- 
dom of  all. 

Relying,  then,  on  the  patronage  of  your  good  will,  I  advance 
with  obedience  to  the  work,  ready  to  retire  from  it  whenever  you 
become  sensible  how  much  better  choice  it  is  in  your  power  to  make. 
And  may  that  Infinite  Power  which  rules  the  destinies  of  the  uni- 
verse, lead  our  councils  to  what  is  best,  and  give  them  a  favorable 
issue  for  your  peace  and  prosperity. 

Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  then  administered  the 
oath  of  office,  and  the  long  era  of  the  Government 
under  the  Democrats  was  commenced.  Mr.  Jefferson 
undoubtedly  believed  that  under  him  the  country 
would  obtain  what  it  was  not  at  all  likely  to  get  under 
any  living  Federalist,  a  just,  reasonable,  and  Constitu- 
tional Administration.  This  he  freely  displayed  in  his 
letters  and  actions.     A  similar  course  of  conduct  in 
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John  Adams  was  called  vanity.     In  Mr.  Jefferson  it 
seemed  to  be  regarded  as  principle. 

The  new  Cabinet  was  partially  organized  at  once, 
with  James  Madison  as  Secretary  of  State ;  Henry 
Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  War;  Levi 
Lincoln,  of  the  same  State,  as  Attorney  General;  Mr. 
Dexter  holding  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  until  later  in  the  year,  when  Albert  Gallatin 
took  charge  of  that  Department.  Mr.  Stoddert  also 
held  his  place  in  the  Navy  Department,  by  request  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  until  Robert  Smith,  of  Maryland,  was 
appointed  in  his  stead.  Joseph  Habersham  retained 
charge  of  the  Postoffice  until  early  in  the  following 
year,  when  Gideon  Granger,  of  Connecticut,  took  his 
place.  This  was  a  body  of  fine  men.  Dearborn  was 
a  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  served  in  several, 
capacities  ;  was  a  patriotic  and  brave  soldier ;  was  a 
man  of  large  and  commanding  person;  had  held 
some  office  under  the  first  President ;  had  been  twice 
elected  to  Congress ;  a  farmer  by  pursuit ;  and  a  man 
of  fine  sense  and  great  probity. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  a 
lawyer  by  profession.  He  had  also  served  in  Con- 
gress, and  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  party  in 
the  State. 

Albert  Gallatin  was  a  native  of  Switzerland ;  fol- 
lowed teaching  French  for  a  time  after  coming  to  this 
country ;  was  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Jefferson  for  his 
introduction  to  public  notice ;  but  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  able  and  honorable  men  of  his  times. 

Robert  Smith  was  educated  as  a  merchant,  was  a 
man  of  wide  experiences,  and  had  a  rare  combination 
of  admirable  qualities. 
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Gideon  Granger  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  a 
lawyer  and  politician,  and  was  the  first  in  the  Post- 
office  Department  who  was  admitted  in  any  degree  to 
the  advisory  council  of  the  President.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Cabinet  were  Republicans  (Democrats), 
and  in  it  there  was  no  clashing,  no  division  of  purposes. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Jefferson's  broad  and  extreme 
republicanism,  and  his  jealousy  of  the  authority  of  the 
Executive,  he  was  not  only  master  of  his  council,  but 
as  Congress  soon  became  largely  Democratic,  he  also 
commanded  that  body  almost  absolutely,  being  ac- 
knowledged as  the  head  of  the  party,  and  his  ability 
and  purposes  fully  trusted,  little  legislation  was  exe- 
cuted without  his  sanction.  But  generally  he  came  up 
to  the  full  ideal  of  a  republican  chief.  At  the  outset 
his  policy  was  conciliatory  and  temporizing  to  a  degree 
not  at  all  satisfactory  to  many  of  his  followers,  but  it 
was  a  feature  of  his  plan  for  the  complete  annihila- 
tion of  the  Federal  party.  That  was,  however,  dying 
fast  enough,  and  before  the  close  of  his  first  term  it 
was  hardly  recognized  as  an  organization. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Administra- 
tion was  the  sending  of  a  naval  force  against  the  Bar- 
bary  pirates,  who  had  been  levying  tribute  upon  the 
United  States  as  upon  other  nations.  He  had  favored 
war  upon  them  when  he  was  minister  to  France,  and 
it  now  suited  his  feelings  to  have  the  power  to  carry 
out  his  desires  against  them. 

The  great  question  of  Presidential  etiquette  which 
so  troubled  General  Washington,  and  became  quite  a 
pompous  affair  under  him  and  Mr.  Adams,  was  simple 
enough  with  Mr.  Jefferson.  Presidential  levees  were 
done  away ;  Congress  was  not  opened  by  a  gorgeous 
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attendance  and  the  delivery  of  a  speech ;  messages 
were  written  and  sent  to  that  body,  and  no  answers 
were  required ;  the  diplomatic  force  in  Europe  was 
reduced ;  company  received  at  the  discretion  of  comers 
on  business  or  otherwise ;  January  1st  and  July  4th 
were  set  aside  as  general  company  days ;  and  some 
simple  arrangements  were  made  in  respect  to  foreign 
ministers  at  the  Democratic  court.  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
a  widower  during  his  Presidency.  His  two  daughters 
were  married,  and  only  visited  him  at  Washington,  al- 
though he  was  anxious  that  one  of  them,  at  least,  should 
ornament  the  White  House,  and  give  some  brightness 
to  the  home  of  the  President.  His  daughter,  Mrs. 
Eppes,  died  in  April,  1804,  and  thus  was  broken,  he 
felt,  another  of  the  very  few  links  connecting  him  with 
this  world.  The  fashion,  wealth,  beauty,  and  wit  that 
gathered  at  the  Federal  Capital  during  the  twelve 
years  preceding  were,  to  a  great  extent,  dispersed  after 
the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  denounced  all 
etiquette,  and  received  his  visitors,  anybody  disposed 
to  call  upon  him,  at  any  time,  if  it  suited  him,  which 
it  generally  did ;  sometimes  in  such  careless  and  slov- 
enly manner  and  dress  as  to  insult  his  guests  and 
disgrace  his  country.  His  disposition  to  appear  ex- 
tremely republican  led  him  to  neglect  the  common 
civilities,  formerly  received  and  yet  expected  by  the 
representatives  of  foreign  nations,  sometimes  mortally 
offending  them,  and  rendering  explanations  to  their  gov- 
ernments probable.  Foreign  ministers  to  this  country 
expected  some  kind  of  precedence.  But  Mr.  Jefferson 
boasted  of  being  at  the  head  of  a  republic,  where 
titles  were  not  recognized  and  where  men  were  equal. 
In  order  to  prevent  having  his  own  birthday  celebrated 
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he  stoutly  and  always  refused  to  have  it  made  known 
to  the  country.  He  believed  the  Republic  only  should 
have  an  anniversary.  While  Mr.  Jefferson  occupied 
the  White  House  he  did  not  in  the  least  lessen  his 
horseback  riding.  In  these  rides  he  not  unfrequently 
took  up  a  straggling  footman  behind  him,  as  a  repub- 
lican President  should  do.  In  his  extreme  common- 
place conduct  and  habits  he  did  not  escape  the  accusa- 
tion of  attempting  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
rougher  elements  of  radicalism. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  gay  levees,  and  the 
patronage  of  fashionable  and  aristocratic  assemblages 
to  attract  people  of  elegant  manners  to  the  National 
Capital,  yet  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  Administration 
some  of  the  remarkable  characters  of  the  age  came  to 
public  notice.  Aaron  Burr  had  appeared  in  society 
during  the  former  Administration  as  a  Senator,  and 
now,  in  an  inexplicable  manner,  had  taken  position 
next  to  the  President,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a 
brilliant  man.  His  wife,  a  woman  of  fine  qualities, 
who  had  been  the  wife  of  the  British  General,  Pre- 
vost,  did  not  enter  society.  But  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  man  who  drifted  to  the  surface  in  the 
political  world  at  this  period  was  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke,  as  unsightly  to  look  upon  as  he  was  mentally 
eccentric  and  striking.  In  1804,  the  afterwards  cele- 
brated poet,  Thomas  Moore,  came  to  the  United  States 
and  sought  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  saw 
so  little  in  his  exceedingly  common  face,  and  received 
him  with  such  matter  of  course  indifference  as  to 
greatly  offend  the  author  of  "Lalla  Rookh."  How- 
ever, Mr.  Jefferson  afterwards  made  amends  by  becom- 
ing a  constant  reader  of  the  poems  of  Moore. 
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The  following  letter  to  George  Jefferson  shows  his 
determination  to  pursue  the  course  of  his  predeces- 
sors as  to  appointing  relatives,  notwithstanding  his 
groundless  censure  of  Mr.  Adams  : — 

"  Washington,  March  27,  1801. 
"Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of 
March  4th,  and  to  express  to  you  the  delight  with  which  I  found 
the  just,  disinterested,  and  honorable  point  of  view  in  which  you 
saw  the  proposition  it  covered.  The  resolution  you  so  properly 
approved  had  long  been  formed  in  my  mind.  The  public  will 
never  be  made  to  believe  that  the  appointment  of  a  relative  is 
made  on  the  ground  of  merit  alone,  uninfluenced  by  family  views ; 
nor  can  they  ever  see,  with  approbation,  offices,  the  disposal  of 
which  they  intrusted  to  their  President  for  public  purposes,  di- 
vided out  as  family  property.  Mr.  Adams  degraded  himself  infi- 
nitely by  his  conduct  on  this  subject,  as  General  Washington  had 
done  himself  the  greatest  honor.  With  two  such  examples  to 
proceed  by,  I  should  be  doubly  inexcusable  to  err.  It  is  true 
that  this  places  the  relations  of  a  President  in  a  worse  situation 
than  if  he  were  a  stranger,  but  the  public  good,  which  can  not  be 
affected,  if  its  confidence  be  lost,  requires  this  sacrifice.  Perhaps, 
too,  it  is  compensated  by  sharing  in  the  public  esteem.  I  could 
not  be  satisfied  till  I  assured  you  of  the  increased  esteem  with 
which  this  transaction  fills  me  for  you.  Accept  my  affectionate 
expressions  of  it." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

MESSAGES  NOT  SPEECHES— PURCHASE  OF    LOUISIANA— HIS- 
TORY OF  FOUR  YEARS  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE. 

MR.  JEFFERSON  was  not  slow  in  starting  the 
affairs  of  the  Government  according  to  his  own 
notions.  Although  accused  of  putting  into  office 
Revolutionary  Tories  and. their  sons  instead  of  soldiers 
of  the  Union,  he  very  early  marked  this  story  as 
untrue,  by  notifying  the  Postmaster-General  "to  em- 
ploy no  printer,  foreigner  or  Revolutionary  Tory,  in 
any  of  his  offices."  He  simply  and  absolutely  an- 
nounced, unlike  a  republican  Executive,  that  the  army 
should  be  reduced;  the  navy  reduced ;  and  Congress 
hurry  up  the  work  of  reform.  When  that  body 
convened  in  December,  1801,  composed  largely  of 
Democrats,  he  sent  to  the  president  of  the  Senate 
the  following  brief  communication  with  his  annual 
message  : — 

"  December  8,  1801. 
"Sir, — The  circumstances  under  which  we  find  ourselves 
placed,  rendering  inconvenient  the  mode  heretofore  practiced  of 
making  by  personal  address  the  first  communication  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches,  I  have  adopted  that  by  mes- 
sage, as  used  on  all  subsequent  occasions  through  the  session.  In 
doing  this,  I  have  had  principal  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the 
legislature,  to  the  economy  of  their  time,  to  their  relief  from  the 
embarrassment  of  immediate  answers  on  subjects  not  yet  fully 
before  them,  and  to  the  benefits  thence  resulting  to  the  public 
affairs.     Trusting  that  a  procedure  founded  in  these  motives  will 
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meet  their  approbation,  I  beg  leave,  through  you,  sir,  to  commu- 
nicate the  inclosed  message,  with  the  documents  accompanying  it, 
to  the  honorable  the  senate,  and  pray  you  to  accept,  for  yourself 
and  them,  the  homage  of  my  high  respect  and  consideration. 

"Thomas  Jefferson. 
"The  Hon.  the  President  of  the  Senate." 

"  Circumstances  under  which  we  find  ourselves 
placed,"  the  vague  reason  with  which  the  President 
introduced  this  letter,  did  not  very  clearly  rest  on  any 
change  in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  it  may  not 
be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  defects  had  as 
much  to  do  with  this  radical  departure  as  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  new  political  school  he  was  setting  up.  It 
would  have  been  a  sore  trial  to  him  to  appear  year 
after  year  in  this  great  effort  before  Congress,  and 
always  at  the  risk  of  his  reputation.  He  was  utterly 
unfit  to  deliver  this  annual  speech,  and  nobody  knew 
better  than  Mr.  Jefferson  where  his  own  strength  lay. 
Perhaps  more  to  his  timidity  and  other  defects  as  a 
public  speaker  than  to  any  thing  else  does  the  country 
owe  the  substitution  of  annual  messages  for  annual 
speeches  at  the  opening  of  Congress. 

Still  there  was  another  side  to  this  case,  and  there 
can  now  be  little  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  step  on  the  part  of  President  Jefferson. 
The  country  was  really  in  the  humor  to  tolerate  such 
Executive  independence,  and  the  good  sense  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  always  been  averse  to  this  yearly  dis- 
play after  the  manner  of  European  courts,  and  the 
ceremonious  and  useless  complimentary  replies  of  Con- 
gress to  the  President's  address.  The  country  received 
no  small  benefit,  in  several  ways,  from  Mr.  Jefferson 
by  this  bold  performance  of  destroying  the  needless, 
if  not  unrepublican  usage. 
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Early  in  1802,  the  judiciary  measures  of  the  last 
Administration,  so  offensive  to  the  Democrats,  were 
repealed ;  a  new  apportionment  bill  for  Congressional 
representation  was  passed ;  the  army  was  reduced  to 
three  thousand  men,  commanded  by  a  brigadier-general ; 
and  the  "  navy "  was  kept  up  to  what  was  considered 
a  Mediterranean  fighting  standard.  The  grandeur  of 
the  Government  had  really  vanished  under  the  new 
order  of  things. 

Washington  and  Adams  had  introduced  one  custom 
to  which  Mr.  Jefferson  adhered  with  severe  punctil- 
iousness, that  was  visiting  home  during  the  recesses 
of  Congress,  and  twice  a  year,  at  least,  spending  as 
much  time  as  possible  from  the  seat  of  government. 
During  the  term  of  his  Vice-Presidency  he  had  been 
so  anxious  to  get  away  from  the  Capital  that  he  sel- 
dom remained  to  preside  in  the  Senate  until  the  close 
of  a  session,  and  as  seldom  returned  until  after  that 
body  was  organized.  His  circumstances  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages of  his  position.  His  lands  were  poorly  man- 
aged and  badly  worked  down;  his  hospitality  was 
expensive ;  and  his  small  army  of  negroes  consumed 
nearly  every  thing  they  made.  In  France  he  had 
received  nine  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  now  his 
salary  as  President  was  twenty-five  thousand.  During 
the  first  year  of  his  Presidency  his  expenses  footed  up 
thirty-three  thousand  dollars,  but  this  included  several 
thousand  spent  at  Monticello,  and  in  the  purchase  of 
horses,  etc.  In  this  year,  too,  in  the  table  of  expenses, 
two  items  strike  the  explorer  as  singularly  noticeable, 
that  is,  liquors  over  two  thousand  dollars ;  for  sweet 
charity  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollars. 
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One  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  strongest  passions  was  to 
teach,  to  put  his  views  of  politics  and  religious  free- 
dom, as  he  termed  it,  before  the  people.  And  he  made 
it  a  point  of  studied  importance  to  embrace  as  much 
of  these  in  his  letters  and  public  documents  as  pos- 
sible at  all  times.  To  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Eppes,  he 
wrote  a  great  deal,  as  she  was  little  with  him  after  her 
marriage.  In  these  letters  he  put  much  gossip,  many 
small  incidents,  sometimes  religion,  and  seldom  neg- 
lected politics.  His  daughters  did  not,  to  any  great 
extent,  fall  in  with  his  so-called  religious  theories,  as 
they  remained  attached  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  But 
he  never  made  the  least  attempt  to  influence  or  direct 
them  in  this  matter.  Although  such  a  course  would 
ordinarily  be  deemed  reprehensible,  it  was  not  so  in  his 
case.  What  they  possessed,  as  children,  was  better 
than  what  he  had  to  teach,  as  a  man. 

Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  follow  his  predecessors  as  to 
days  of  national  fasting  or  thanksgiving  by  proclama- 
tion from  the  Executive,  and  his  well-known  opposi- 
tion to  any  kind  of  union  between  church  and  State 
he  freely  and  confidently  exposed. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  Administration  Spain  ceded 
Louisiana  to  France,  and  serious  difficulties  began  to 
arise  as  to  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  River  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  possibility  of  complications 
with  these  nations  touching  that  territory.  With  all 
his  affection  for  France  Mr.  Jefferson  was  opposed  to 
her  owning  this  territory  on  our  south,  and  in  this 
feeling  most  Americans  joined  him. 

In  the  summer  of  1802,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  greatly 
annoyed  on  account  of  his  former  patronage  of  James 
Thompson  Callender.     Callender  was  a  man  of  dissi- 
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pated  and  vile  habits,  and  it  was  certainly  most  unfor- 
tunate for  Mr.  Jefferson  that  he  espoused  his  cause 
amidst  his  untruthful  and  villainous  attacks  upon 
Washington,  Adams,  and  the  Government.  This  is 
saying  the  least  that  can  be  justly  said  on  the  subject. 
When  Mr.  Jefferson  became  President  he  released  Cal- 
lender  from  confinement  at  Richmond,  where  he  had 
been  thrown  under  the  operation  of  the  "  Sedition 
Law,"  and  Callender  not  having  lost  any  of  the  effront- 
ery which  had  before  characterized  him,  and  believing, 
from  his  former  experiences,  that  the  Democratic 
leaders,  besides  being  in  debt  to  him  for  his  services, 
were  reduced  to  his  own  level,  asked  Mr.  Jefferson  for 
the  position  of  Postmaster  at  Richmond.  This  the 
President  refused  without  a  moment's  consideration. 
Although,  to  his  discredit,  he  had  paid  Callender  enor- 
mous prices  for  his  low  and  villainous  writings,  and  had 
freely  given  money  for  his  support,  Callender  now 
turned  and  attacked  him  in  the  most  scurrilous  man- 
ner, which  he  was  unable,  according  to  his  own  phil- 
osophy, to  check ;  and  which  some  of  the  Federalists 
used  every  means  to  favor  and  advance  with  all  its 
falsity  and  disgustingness,  and  that  in  the  face  of  their 
former  determined  advocacy  of  the  execution  of  the 
"Sedition  Act,"  and  in  the  case  of  this  very  man 
for  the  same  offense.  Through  the  "Richmond  Re- 
corder," and  otherwise,  he  assailed  the  President  from 
every  imaginable  point,  even  as  to  the  alleged  im- 
purity of  his  private  life. 

Efforts  were  put  forth  on  every  hand  to  fill  up  the 
Mississippi  country  with  a  population  ready  for  any 
emergency  in  the  settlement  of  matters  concerning 
that  river  and  the  territory  at  its  mouth.     Great  dread 
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was  entertained  as  to  the  designs  of  Napoleon  for 
sending  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  French  soldiers 
to  New  Orleans.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  Jefferson  gave 
more  than  usual  attention  to  the  Indians,  although  he 
was  always  noted  for  his  care  of  them,  and  especially 
his  numerous  long  letters  and  didactic  addresses  to  them. 
He  now  gave  them  some  of  his  impracticable  theories 
with  a  view  to  inducing  them  to  remove  to  the  west 
of  the  Mississippi. 

With  the  conquests  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  growth 
of  monarchy  in  France  the  feeling  in  its  favor  in  this 
country  decreased.  The  Democrats,  now  equally  with 
the  Federalists  (whom  Mr.  Jefferson  still  called  mon- 
archists) were  suspicious  of  the  territorial  advances 
of  France.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  himself  more  warlike 
in  his  dispositions  towards  France  than  the  Federalists 
gave  him  credit  for.  But  this  was  diplomacy  on  his 
part,  to  some  extent.  "While  he  had  always  espoused 
the  cause  of  France,  and  done  little  else  than  hate 
England,  he  now  indirectly  coquetted  with  the  British 
minister.  Robert  R.  Livingston,  one  of  the  ablest 
men  of  this  country,  was  then  resident  plenipotentiary 
to  France;  and  through  him  Mr.  Jefferson  secretly  be- 
gan negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  Orleans ;  and  to 
push  the  case  with  more  certainty  James  Monroe  was 
sent  over  in  the  full  confidence  of  the  President. 
Before  Mr.  Monroe  reached  Paris  the  French  nego- 
tiator had  requested  Mr.  Livingston  to  mention  his 
price  for  Louisiana.  Although  Napoleon  contemplated 
making  Louisiana  a  retreat  for  the  restless  and  dis- 
turbing elements  of  France,  he  considered  the  cost  of 
holding  the  territory  greater  than  its  probable  benefits. 
Our  ministers  soon  effected  the  purchase  of  the  whole 
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territory  of  Louisiana  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars, 
three  or  four  of  which  were  deducted  for  indemnity 
on  American  commerce;  and,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1803, 
the  treaty  and  purchase  were  made  known  to  the  (gov- 
ernment, and  even  Great  Britain  was  satisfied*  with 
the  turn  affairs  had  taken.  But  the  Federal  members 
of  the  Senate  opposed  ratifying  the  treaty.  This  was 
probably  the  most  important  transaction  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's long  Administration,  and  few  events  have  been 
more  beneficial  to  the  country,  although  he  was  greatly 
censured  at  the  time  by  the  opposition,  especially  for 
not  fighting  for  instead  of  buying  the  territory.  As 
to  the  Constitutional  right  of  the  Executive  to  make 
such  a  purchase  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  so  much  con- 
cerned as  if  the  Administration  had  been  in  Federal 
hands.  The  acquired  territory  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  Louisiana  and  Orleans,  and  governments  at  once 
organized. 

In  1803,  Congress  passed  a  bill  providing  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  requiring  the  distinc- 
tion to  be  made  in  voting  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such' 
difficulties  as  were  felt  at  the  last  Presidential  election. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  at  the  outset  slow  in  dismissing 
from  office  men  appointed  by  his  predecessors,  and  that 
to  the  disgust  of  many  of  his  political  followers.  Not 
that  he  had  any  scruples,  as  Washington  and  Adams 
had,  against  such  a  course,  but  he  considered  it  simply 
impolitic  to  make  the  change  merely  because  a  Feder- 
alist held  an  office.  Otherwise  he  would  have  favored 
his  political  friends  to  the  fullest  extent,  for  few  men 
were  more  uncompromising  partisans  than  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son.    While  he  was   the  great   advocate  of   religious 
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toleration,  he  had  little  or  no  tolerance  in  theological 
reasoning  for  any  departure  from  his  own  theories  ;  and 
few  men  were  more  prone  to  suspect  the  motives  of 
others,  or  misjudge  the  purposes  of  their  conduct  or 
principles.  The  following  remark  from  one  of  his  let- 
ters, May  3,  1802,  to  Joel  Barlow,  is  a  specimen  of  the 
way  things  were  then  done,  and  history  written : — 

"Mr.  Madison  and  myself  have  cut  out  a  piece  of  work  for 
you,  which  is  to  write  the  history  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
close  of  the  war  downwards.  We  are  rich  ourselves  in  materials, 
and  can  open  all  the  public  archives  to  you ;  but  your  residence 
here  is  essential,  because  a  great  deal  of  the  knowledge  of  things 
is  not  on  paper,  but  only  within  ourselves,  for  verbal  communica- 
tion. John  Marshall  is  writing  the  life  of  General  Washington 
from  his  papers.  It  is  intended  to  come  out  just  in  time  to  influ- 
ence the  next  Presidential  election.  It  is  written,  therefore,  prin- 
cipally with  a  view  to  electioneering  purposes.  But  it  will  conse- 
quently be  out  in  time  to  aid  you  with  information,  as  well  as  to 
point  out  the  perversions  of  truth  necessary  to  be  rectified.  Think 
of  this,  and  agree  to  it ;  and  be  assured  of  my  high  esteem  and 
attachment." 

FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

December  8,  1801. 

Fellow-citizens  op  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepeesentatives  : — 

It  is  a  circumstance  of  sincere  gratification  to  me,  that  on 
meeting  the  great  council  of  our  nation,  I  am  able  to  announce  to 
them,  on  grounds  of  reasonable  certainty,  that  the  wars  and 
troubles  which  have  for  so  many  years  afllicted  our  sister  nations 
have  at  length  come  to  an  end,  and  that  the  communications  of 
peace  and  commerce  are  once  more  opening  among  them.  While 
we  devoutly  return  thanks  to  the  beneficent  Being  who  has  been 
pleased  to  breathe  into  them  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  forgive- 
ness, we  are  bound  with  peculiar  gratitude  to  be  thankful  to  him 
that  our  own  peace  has  been  preserved  through  so  perilous  a 
season,  and  ourselves  permitted  quietly  to  cultivate  the  earth  and 
to  practise  and  improve  those  arts  which  tend  to  increase  our  com- 
forts.     The  assurances,  indeed,  of  friendly  disposition,  received 
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from  all  the  powers  with  whom  we  have  principal  relations,  had 
inspired  a  confidence  that  our  peace  with  them  would  not  have 
been  disturbed.  But  a  cessation  of  the  irregularities  which  had 
affected  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations,  and  of  the  irritations  and 
injuries  produced  by  them,  can  not  but  add  to  this  confidence  ;  and 
strengthens,  at  the  same  time,  the  hope  that  wrongs  committed  on 
unoffending  friends,  under  a  pressure  of  circumstances,  will  now 
be  reviewed  with  candor,  and  will  be  considered  as  founding  just 
claims  of  retribution  for  the  past  and  new  assurance  for  the  future. 

Among  our  Indian  neighbors,  also,  a  spirit  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship generally  prevails;  and  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the 
continued  efforts  to  introduce  among  them  the  implements  and  the 
practice  of  husbandry  and  of  the  household  arts  have  not  been 
without  success ;  that  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  sensible 
of  the  superiority  of  this  dependence  for  clothing  and  subsistence 
over  the  precarious  resources  of  hunting  and  fishing ;  and  already 
we  are  able  to  announce,  that  instead  of  that  constant  diminution 
of  their  numbers  produced  by  their  wars  and  their  wants,  some 
of  them  begin  to  experience  an  increase  of  population. 

To  this  state  of  general  peace  with  which  we  have  been  blessed, 
one  only  exception  exists.  Tripoli,  the  least  considerable  of  the 
Barbary  States,  had  come  forward  with  demands  unfounded  either 
in  right  or  in  compact,  and  had  permitted  itself  to  denounce  war, 
on  our  failure  to  comply  before  a  given  day.  The  style  of  the 
demand  admitted  but  one  answer.  I  sent  a  small  squadron  of 
frigates  into  the  Mediterranean,  with  assurances  to  that  power  of 
our  sincere  desire  to  remain  in  peace,  but  with  orders  to  protect 
our  commerce  against  the  threatened  attack.  The  measure  was 
seasonable  and  salutary.  The  bey  had  already  declared  war  in 
form.  His  cruisers  were  out.  Two  had  arrived  at  Gibraltar. 
Our  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  was  blockaded,  and  that  of 
the  Atlantic  in  peril.  The  arrival  of  our  squadron  dispelled  the 
danger.  One  of  the  Tripolitan  cruisers  having  fallen  in  with  and 
engaged  the  small  schooner  Enterprise,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Sterret,  which  had  gone  as  a  tender  to  our  larger  vessels,  was 
captured,  after  a  heavy  slaughter  of  her  men,  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  one  on  our  part.  The  bravery  exhibited  by  our  citizens 
on  that  element  will,  I  trust,  be  a  testimony  to  the  world  that  it 
is  not  the  want  of  that  virtue  which  makes  us  seek  their  peace, 
but  a  conscientious  desire  to  direct  the  energies  of  our  nation  to 
the  multiplication  of  the  human  race,  and  not  to  its  destruction. 
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Unauthorized  by  the  Constitution,  without  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress, to  go  beyond  the  line  of  defense,  the  vessel,  being  disabled 
from  committing  further  hostilities,  was  liberated  with  its  crew. 
The  legislature  will  doubtless  consider  whether,  by  authorizing 
measures  of  offense  also,  they  will  place  our  force  on  an  equal 
footing  with  that  of  its  adversaries.  I  communicate  all  material  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  important  func- 
tion confided  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Legislature  exclusively, 
their  judgment  may  form  itself  on  a  knowledge  and  consideration 
of  every  circumstance  of  weight. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  our  situation  with  all  the  other  Bar- 
bary  States  was  entirely  satisfactory.  Discovering  that  some  de- 
lays had  taken  place  in  the  performance  of  certain  articles  stipu- 
lated by  us,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  by  immediate  measures  for 
fulfilling  them,  to  vindicate  to  ourselves  the  right  of  considering 
the  effect  of  departure  from  stipulation  on  their  side.  From  the 
papers  which  will  be  laid  before  you,  you  will  be  enabled  to  judge 
whether  our  treaties  are  regarded  by  them  as  fixing  at  all  the 
measure  of  their  demands,  or  as  guarding  from  the  exercise  of 
force  our  vessels  within  their  power ;  and  to  consider  how  far  it 
will  be  safe  and  expedient  to  leave  our  affairs  with  them  in  their 
present  posture. 

I  lay  before  you  the  result  of  the  census  lately  taken  of  our 
inhabitants,  to  a  conformity  with  which  we  are  to  reduce  the  en- 
suing rates  of  representation  and  taxation.  You  will  perceive 
that  the  increase  of  numbers  during  the  last  ten  years,  proceeding 
in  geometrical  ratio,  promises  a  duplication  in  little  more  than 
twenty-two  years.  We  contemplate  this  rapid  growth  and  the 
prospect  it  holds  up  to  us,  not  with  a  view  to  the  injuries  it  may 
enable  us  to  do  others  in  some  future  day,  but  to  the  settlement 
of  the  extensive  country  still  remaining  vacant  within  our  limits, 
to  the  multiplications  of  men  susceptible  of  happiness,  educated  in 
the  love  of  order,  habituated  to  self-government,  and  valuing  its 
blessings  above  all  price. 

Other  circumstances,  combined  with  the  increase  of  numbers, 
have  produced  an  augmentation  of  revenue  arising  from  consump- 
tion, in  a  ratio  far  beyond  that  of  population  alone,  and  though 
the  changes  of  foreign  relations  now  taking  place  so  desirably  for 
the  world  may  for  a  season  affect  this  branch  of  revenue,  yet, 
weighing  all  probabilities  of  expense  as  well  as  of  income,  there 
is  reasonable  ground  of  confidence  that  we  may  now  safely  dis- 
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pense  with  all  the  internal  taxes,  comprehending  excises,  stamps, 
auctions,  licenses,  carriages,  and  refined  sugars,  to  which  the 
postage  on  newspapers  may  be  added  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
information,  and  that  the  remaining  sources  of  revenue  will  be 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  support  of  government,  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  public  debts,  and  to  discharge  the  principals  in 
shorter  periods  than  the  laws  or  the  general  expectation  had  con- 
templated. War,  indeed,  and  untoward  events,  may  change  this 
prospect  of  things,  and  call  for  expenses  which  the  imposts  could 
not  meet ;  but  sound  principles  will  not  justify  our  taxing  the  in- 
dustry of  our  fellow-citizens  to  accumulate  treasure  for  wars  to 
happen  we  know  not  when,  and  which  might  not  perhaps  happen 
but  from  the  temptations  offered  by  that  treasure. 

These  views,  however,  of  reducing  our  burdens,  are  formed  on 
the  expectation  that  a  sensible,  and  at  the  same  time  a  salutary, 
reduction  may  take  place  in  our  habitual  expenditures.  For  this 
purpose,  those  of  the  civil  government,  the  army,  and  navy,  will 
need  revisal. 

When  we  consider  that  this  Government  is  charged  with  the 
external  and  mutual  relations  only  of  these  States ;  that  the  States 
themselves  have  principal  care  of  our  persons,  our  property,  and 
our  reputation,  constituting  the  great  field  of  human  concerns,  we 
may  well  doubt  whether  our  organization  is  not  too  complicated, 
too  expensive  ;  whether  offices  and  officers  have  not  been  multi- 
plied unnecessarily,  and  sometimes  injuriously  to  the  service  they 
were  meant  to  promote.  I  will  cause  to  be  laid  before  you  an 
essay  toward  a  statement  of  those  who,  under  public  employment 
of  various  kinds,  draw  money  from  the  treasury  or  from-  our  citi- 
zens. Time  has  not  permitted  a  perfect  enumeration,  the  ramifi- 
cations of  office  being  too  multiplied  and  remote  to  be  completely 
traced  in  a  first  trial.  Among  those  who  are  dependent  on  exec- 
utive discretion,  I  have  begun  the  reduction  of  what  was  deemed 
necessary.  The  expenses  of  diplomatic  agency  have  been  consid- 
erably diminished.  The  inspectors  of  internal  revenue,  who  were 
found  to  obstruct  the  accountability  of  the  institution,  have  been 
discontinued.  Several  agencies  created  by  executive  authority, 
on  salaries  fixed  by  that  also,  have  been  suppressed,  and  should 
suggest  the  expediency  of  regulating  that  power  by  law,  so  as  to 
subject  its  exercises  to  legislative  inspection  and  sanction.  Other 
reformations  of  the  same  kind  will  be  pursued  with  that  caution 
which  is  requisite,  in  removing  useless  things,  not  to  injure  what 
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is  retained.  But  the  great  mass  of  public  offices  is  established  by 
law,  and,  therefore,  by  law  alone  can  be  abolished.  Should  the 
legislature  think  it  expedient  to  pass  this  roll  in  review,  and  try 
all  its  parts  by  the  test  of  public  utility,  they  may  be  assured  of 
every  aid  and  light  which  executive  information  can  yield.  Con- 
sidering the  general  tendency  to  multiply  offices  and  dependencies, 
and  to  increase  expense  to  the  ultimate  term  of  burden  which  the 
citizen  can  bear,  it  behooves  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  occa- 
sion which  presents  itself  to  take  off  the  surcharge,  that  it  may 
never  be  seen  here  that,  after  leaving  to  labor  the  smallest  portion 
of  its  earnings  on  which  it  can  subsist,  government  shall  itself 
consume  the  residue  of  what  it  was  instituted  to  guard. 

In  our  care,  too,  of  the  public  contributions  intrusted  to  our 
direction,  it  would  be  prudent  to  multiply  barriers  against  their 
dissipation,  by  appropriating  specific  sums  to  every  specific  pur- 
pose susceptible  of  definition  ;  by  disallowing  all  applications  of 
money  varying  from  the  appropriation  in  object  or  transcending  it 
in  amount;  by  reducing  the  undefined  field  of  contingencies,  and 
thereby  circumscribing  discretionary  powers  over  money ;  and  by 
bringing  back  to  a  single  department  all  accountabilities  for  money 
where  the  examination  may  be  prompt,  efficacious,  and  uniform. 

An  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  last  year, 
as  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  will  as  usual  be  laid 
before  you.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  late  sales  of  the 
public  lauds  shows  that  with  attention  they  may  be  made  an  im- 
portant source  of  receipt.  Among  the  payments,  those  made  in 
discharge  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  national  debt  will 
show  that  the  public  faith  has  been  exactly  maintained.  To  these 
will  be  added  an  estimate  of  appropriations  necessary  for  the  en- 
suing year.  This  last  will,  of  course,  be  effected  by  such  modifica- 
tions of  the  systems  of  expense  as  you  shall  think  proper  to  adopt. 

A  statement  has  been  formed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  on 
mature  consideration,  of  all  the  posts  and  stations  where  garrisons 
will  be  expedient,  and  of  the  number  of  men  requisite  for  each 
garrison.  The  whole  amount  is  considerably  short  of  the  present 
military  establishment.  For  the  surplus  no  particular  use  can  be 
pointed  out.  For  defense  against  invasion  their  number  is  as 
nothing ;  nor  is  it  conceived  needful  or  safe  that  a  standing  army 
should  be  kept  in  time  of  peace  for  that  purpose.  Uncertain  as 
we  must  ever  be  of  the  particular  point  in  our  circumference 
where  an  enemy  may  choose  to  invade  us,  the  only  force  which 
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can  be  ready  at  every  point  and  competent  to  oppose  them,  is  the 
body  of  neighboring  citizens  as  formed  into  a  militia.  On  these, 
collected  from  the  parts  most  convenient,  in  numbers  proportioned 
to  the  invading  foe,  it  is  best  to  rely,  not  only  to  meet  the  first 
attack,  but,  if  it  threatens  to  be  permanent,  to  maintain  the  de- 
fense until  regulars  may  be  engaged  to  relieve  them.  These  con- 
siderations render  it  important  that  we  should  at  every  session 
continue  to  amend  the  defects  which  from  time  to  time  show 
themselves  in  the  laws  for  regulating  the  militia,  until  they  are 
sufficiently  perfect.  Nor  should  we  now  or  at  any  time  separate, 
until  we  can  say  we  have  done  every  thing  for  the  militia  which 
we  could  do  were  an  enemy  at  our  door. 

The  provisions  of  military  stores  on  hand  will  be  laid  before 
you,  that  you  may  judge  of  the  additions  still  requisite. 

With  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  our  naval  preparations 
should  be  carried,  some  difference  of  opinion  may  be  expected  to 
appear ;  but  just  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  every  part  of 
the  Union  will  doubtless  reconcile  all.  A  small  force  will  proba- 
bly continue  to  be  wanted  for  actual  service  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Whatever  annual  sum  beyond  that  you  may  think  proper  to  ap- 
propriate to  naval  preparations,  would  perhaps  be  better  employed 
in  providing  those  articles  which  may  be  kept  without  waste  or 
consumption,  and  be  in  readiness  whenever  any  exigence  calls 
them  into  use.  Progress  has  been  made,  as  will  appear  by  papers 
now  communicated,  in  providing  materials  for  seventy-four-gun 
ships,  as  directed  by  law. 

How  far  the  authority  given  by  the  legislature  for  procuring 
and  establishing  sites  for  naval  purposes  has  been  perfectly  under- 
stood and  pursued  in  the  execution,  admits  of  some  doubt.  A 
statement  of  the  expenses  already  incurred  on  that  subject  shall  be 
laid  before  you.  I  have  in  certain  cases  suspended  or  slackened 
these  expenditures,  that  the  legislature  might  determine  whether 
so  many  yards  are  necessary  as  have  been  contemplated.  The 
works  at  this  place  are  among  those  permitted  to  go  on ;  and  five 
of  the  seven  frigates  directed  to  be  laid  up  have  been  brought  and 
laid  up  here,  where,  besides  the  safety  of  their  position,  they  are 
under  the  eye  of  the  executive  Administration,  as  well  as  of  its 
agents,  and  where  yourselves  also  will  be  guided  by  your  own  view 
in  the  legislative  provisions  respecting  them  which  may  from  time 
to  time  be  necessary.  They  are  preserved  in  such  condition,  as 
well  the  vessels  as  whatever  belongs  to  them,  as  to  be  at  all  times 
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ready  for  sea  on  a  short  warning.  Two  others  are  yet  to  be  laid 
up  so  soon  as  they  shall  have  received  the  repairs  requisite  to  put 
them  also  into  sound  condition.  As  a  superintending  officer  will 
be  necessary  at  each  yard,  his  duties  and  emoluments,  hitherto 
fixed  by  the  Executive,  will  be  a  more  proper  subject  for  legis- 
lation. A  communication  will  also  be  made  of  our  progress  in  the 
execution  of  the  law  respecting  the  vessels  directed  to  be  sold. 

The  fortifications  of  our  harbors,  more  or  less  advanced,  pre- 
sent considerations  of  great  difficulty.  While  some  of  them  are 
on  a  scale  sufficiently  proportioned  to  the  advantages  of  their  posi- 
tion, to  the  efficacy  of  their  protection,  and  the  importance  of  the 
points  within  it,  others  are  so  extensive,  will  cost  so  much  in  their 
first  erection,  so  much  in  their  maintenance,  and  require  such  a 
force  to  garrison  them,  as  to  make  it  questionable  what  is  best  now 
to  be  done.  A  statement  of  those  commenced  or  projected,  of  the 
expenses  already  incurred,  and  estimates  of  their  future  cost,  so 
far  as  can  be  foreseen,  shall  be  laid  before  you,  that  you  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  whether  any  attention  is  necessary  in  the  laws 
respecting  this  subject. 

Agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation,  the  four 
pillars  of  our  prosperity,  are  the  most  thriving  when  left  most  free 
to  individual  enterprise.  Protection  from  casual  embarrassments, 
however,  may  sometimes  be  seasonably  interposed.  If  in  the  course 
of  your  observations  or  inquiries  they  should  appear  to  need  any  aid 
within  the  limits  of  our  Constitutional  powers,  your  sense  of  their 
importance  is  a  sufficient  assurance  they  will  occupy  your  atten- 
tion. We  can  not,  indeed,  but  all  feel  an  anxious  solicitude  for 
the  difficulties  under  which  our  carrying  trade  will  soon  be  placed. 
How  far  it  can  be  relieved,  otherwise  than  by  time,  is  a  subject 
of  important  consideration. 

The  judiciary  system  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  that 
portion  of  it  recently  erected,  will,  of  course,  present  itself  to  the 
contemplation  of  Congress;  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  proportion  which  the  institution  bears  to  the  business  it  has 
to  perform,  I  have  caused  to  be  procured  from  the  several  States 
and  now  lay  before  Congress,  an  exact  statement  of  all  the  causes 
decided  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  courts,  and  of  those 
which  were  depending  when  additional  courts  and  judges  were 
brought  into  their  aid. 

And  while  on  the  judiciary  organization,  it  will  be  worthy  your 
consideration,  whether  the  protection  of  the  inestimable  institution 
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of  juries  has  been  extended  to  all  the  cases  involving  the  security 
of  our  persons  and  property.  Their  impartial  selection  also  being 
essential  to  their  value,  we  ought  further  to  consider  whether  that 
is  sufficiently  secured  in  those  states  where  they  are  named  by  a 
marshal  depending  on  executive  will,  or  designated  by  the  court 
or  by  officers  dependent  on  them. 

I  can  not  omit  recommending  a  revisal  of  the  laws  on  the 
subject  of  naturalization.  Considering  the  ordinary  chances  of 
human  life,  a  denial  of  citizenship  under  a  residence  of  fourteen 
years  is  a  denial  to  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  ask  it,  and  con- 
,  trols  a  policy  pursued  from  their  first  settlement  by  many  of  these 
States,  and  still  believed  of  consequence  to  their  prosperity.  And 
shall  we  refuse  the  unhappy  fugitives  from  distress  that  hospitality 
which  the  savages  of  the  wilderness  extended  to  our  fathers  arriv- 
ing in  this  land?  Shall  oppressed  humanity  find  no  asylum  on 
this  globe  ?  The  Constitution,  indeed,  has  wisely  provided  that,  for 
admission  to  certain  offices  of  important  trust,  a  residence  shall  be  re- 
quired sufficient  to  develop  character  and  design.  But  might  not 
the  general  character  and  capabilities  of  a  citizen  be  safely  commu- 
nicated to  every  one  manifesting  a  bona  fide  purpose  of  embarking 
his  life  and  fortunes  permanently  with  us?  with  restrictions,  per- 
haps, to  guard  against  the  fraudulent  usurpation  of  our  flag ;  an 
abuse  which  brings  so  much  embarrassment  and  loss  on  the  gen- 
uine citizen,  and  so  much  danger  to  the  nation  of  being  involved 
in  war,  that  no  endeavor  should  be  spared  to  detect  and  suppress  it. 
These,  fellow-citizens,  are  the  matters  respecting  the  state  of 
the  nation  which  I  have  thought  of  importance  to  be  submitted 
to  your  consideration  at  this  time.  Some  others  of  less  moment, 
or  not  yet  ready  for  communication,  will  be  the  subject  of  sepa- 
rate messages.  I  am  happy  in  this  opportunity  of  committing  the 
arduous  affairs  of  our  Government  to  the  collected  wisdom  of  the 
Union.  Nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  inform,  as  far  as 
in  my  power,  the  legislative  judgment,  nor  to  carry  that  judgment 
into  faithful  execution.  The  prudence  and  temperance  of  your 
discussions  will  promote,  within  your  own  walls,  that  conciliation 
which  so  much  befriends  rational  conclusion  ;  and  by  its  example 
will  encourage  among  our  constituents  that  progress  of  opinion 
which  is  tending  to  unite  them  in  object  and  in  will.  That  all 
should  be  satisfied  with  any  one  order  of  things  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  I  indulge  the  pleasing  persuasion  that  the  great  body 
of  our  citizens  will  cordially  concur  in  honest   and   disinterested 
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efforts,  which  have  for  their  object  to  preserve  the  General  and 
State  governments  in  their  constitutional  form  and  equilibrium  ;  to 
maintain  peace  abroad,  and  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws  at 
home  ;  to  establish  principles  and  practices  of  administration  favor- 
able to  the  security  of  liberty  and  property,  and  to  reduce  ex- 
penses to  what  is  necessary  for  the  useful  purposes  of  government. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

December  12,  1802. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  op  Bepbesentatives  op  the  United  States: 

When  we  assemble  together,  fellow-citizens,  to  consider  the 
state  of  our  beloved  country,  our  just  attentions  are  first  drawn  to 
those  pleasing  circumstances  which  mark  the  goodness  of  that  Be- 
ing from  whose  favor  they  flow,  and  the  large  measure  of  thank- 
fulness we  owe  for  his  bounty.  Another  year  has  come  around, 
and  finds  us  still  blessed  with  peace  and  friendship  abroad ;  law, 
order,  and  religion  at  home  ;  good  affection  and  harmony  with  our 
Indian  neighbors ;  our  burdens  lightened,  yet  our  income  suf- 
ficient for  the  public  wants,  and  the  produce  of  the  year  great 
beyond  example.  These,  fellow-citizens,  are  the  circumstances 
under  which  we  meet;  and  we  remark  with  special  satisfaction, 
those  which,  under  the  smiles  of  Providence,  result  from  the  skill, 
industry,  and  order  of  our  citizens,  managing  their  own  affairs  in 
their  own  way  and  for  their  own  use,  unembarrassed  by  too  much 
regulations,  unoppressed  by  fiscal  exactions. 

On  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe,  that  portion  of  the 
general  carrying  trade  which  had  fallen  to  our  share  during  the 
war  was  abridged  by  the  returning  competition  of  the  belligerent 
powers.  This  was  to  be  expected,  and  was  just.  But,  in  addi- 
tion, we  find  in  some  parts  of  Europe  monopolizing  discriminations, 
which  in  the  form  of  duties  tend  effectually  to  prohibit  the  carry- 
ing thither  our  own  produce  in  our  own  vessels.  From  existing 
amities,  and  a  spirit  of  justice,  it  is  hoped  that  friendly  discussion 
will  produce  a  fair  and  adequate  reciprocity.  But  should  false 
calculations  of  interest  defeat  our  hope,  it  rests  with  the  legislature 
to  decide  whether  they  will  meet  inequalities  abroad  with  counter- 
vailing inequalities  at  home,  or  provide  for  the  evil  in  any  other  way. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  I  lay  before  you  an  act  of  the  British 
Parliament  anticipating  this  subject  so  far  as  to  authorize  a  mutual 
abolition  of  the  duties  and  countervailing  duties  permitted  under 
the  treaty  of  1794.     It  shows  on  their  part  a  spirit  of  justice  and 
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friendly  accommodation  which  it  is  our  duty  and  our  interest  to 
cultivate  with  all  nations.  Whether  this  would  produce  a  due 
equality  in  the  navigation  between  the  two  countries,  is  a  subject 
for  your  consideration. 

Another  circumstance  which  claims  attention,  as  directly  affect- 
ing the  very  source  of  our  navigation,  is  the  defect  or  the  evasion 
of  the  law  providing  for  the  return  of  seamen,  and  particularly 
of  those  belonging  to  vessels  sold  abroad.  Numbers  of  them, 
discharged  in  foreign  ports,  have  been  thrown  on  the  hands  of  our 
consuls,  who,  to  rescue  them  from  the  dangers  into  which  their 
distress  might  plunge  them,  and  save  them  to  their  country,  have 
found  it  necessary,  in  some  cases,  to  return  them  at  the  pub- 
lic charge. 

The  cession  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Louisiana  to  France, 
which  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  late  war,  will,  if  carried  into 
effect,  make  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations,  which 
will  doubtless  have  a  just  weight  in  any  deliberations  of  the  legis- 
lature connected  with  that  subject.  • 

There  was  reason,  not  long  since,  to  apprehend  that  the  war- 
fare in  which  we  were  engaged  with  Tripoli  might  be  taken  up  by 
some  others  of  the  Barbary  powers.  A  reinforcement,  therefore, 
was  immediately  ordered  to  the  vessels  already  there.  Subsequent 
information,  however,  has  removed  these  apprehensions  for  the 
present.  To  secure  our  commerce  in  that  sea  with  the  smallest 
force  competent,  we  have  supposed  it  best  to  watch  strictly  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli.  Still,  however,  the  shallowness  of  their  coast, 
and  the  want  of  smaller  vessels  on  our  part,  has  permitted  some 
cruisers  to  escape  unobserved ;  and  to  one  of  these  an  American 
vessel  unfortunately  fell  a  prey.  The  captain,  one  American  sea- 
man, and  two  others  of  color,  remain  prisoners  with  them  unless 
exchanged  under  an  agreement  formerly  made  with  the  bashaw, 
to  whom,  on  the  faith  of  that,  some  of  his  captive  subjects  had 
been  restored. 

The  convention  with  the  State  of  Georgia  has  been  ratified  by 
their  legislature,  and  a  repurchase  from  the  Creeks  has  been  con- 
sequently made  of  a  part  of  the  Tallahassee  County.  In  this  pur- 
chase has  been  also  comprehended  part  of  the  lands  within  the 
fork  of  Oconee  and  Oakmulgee  Rivers.  The  particulars  of  the 
contract  will  be  laid  before  Congress  so  soon  as  they  shall  be  in  a 
state  for  communication. 

In  order  to  remove  every  ground  of  difference  possible  with 
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our  Indian  neighbors  I  have  proceeded  in  the  work  of  settling 
■with  them,  and  marking  the  boundaries  between  us.  That  with 
the  Choctaw  nation  is  fixed  in  one  part,  and  will  be  through  the 
whole  in  a  short  time.  The  country  to  which  their  title  had  been 
extinguished  before  the  Revolution  is  sufficient  to  receive  a  very 
respectable  population,  which  Congress  will  probably  see  the  ex- 
pediency of  encouraging  so  soon  as  the  limits  shall  be  declared. 
We  are  to  view  this  position  as  an  outpost  of  the  United  States, 
surrounded  by  strong  neighbors  and  distant  from  its  support. 
And  how  far  that  monopoly  which  prevents  population  should 
here  be  guarded  against,  and  actual  habitation  made  a  condition 
of  the  continuance  of  title,  will  be  for  your  consideration.  A 
prompt  settlement,  too,  of  all  existing  rights  and  claims  within 
this  territory  presents  itself  as  a  preliminary  operation. 

In  that  part  of  the  Indian  territory  which  includes  Vincennes, 
the  lines  settled  with  the  neighboring  tribes  fix  the  extinction  of 
their  title  at  a  breadth  of  twenty-four  leagues  from  east  to  west, 
and  about  the  same  length,  parallel  with  and  including  the  Wa- 
bash. They  have  also  ceded  a  tract  of  four  miles  square,  including 
the  salt  springs  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

In  the  department  of  finance  it  is  with  pleasure  I  inform  you 
that  the  receipts  of  external  duties  for  the  last  twelve  months  have 
exceeded  those  of  any  former  year,  and  that  the  ratio  of  increase  has 
been  also  greater  than  usual.  This  has  enabled  us  to  answer  all  the 
regular  exigencies  of  government,  to  pay  from  the  treasury,  in 
one  year,  upward  of  eight  millions  of  dollars,  principal  and  inter- 
est, of  the  public  debt,  exclusive  of  upward  of  one  million  paid 
by  the  sale  of  bank  stock,  and  making  in  the  whole  a  reduction 
of  nearly  five  millions  and  a  half  of  principal,  and  to  have  now  in 
the  treasury  four  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  which  are  in  a  course 
of  application  to  a  further  discharge  of  debt  and  current  de- 
mands. Experience,  too,  so  far,  authorizes  us  to  believe,  if  no 
extraordinary  event  supervenes,  and  the  expenses  which  will  be 
actually  incurred  shall  not  be  greater  than  were  contemplated  by 
Congress  at  their  last  session,  that  we  shall  not  be  disappointed  in 
the  expectations  then  formed.  But,  nevertheless,  as  the  effect  of 
peace  on  the  amount  of  duties  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained,  it  is  the 
more  necessary  to  practice  every  useful  economy,  and  to  incur  no 
expense  which  may  be  avoided  without  prejudice. 

The  collection  of  the  internal  taxes  having  been  completed  in 
some  of  the  States,  the  officers  employed  in  it  are,  of  course,  out 
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of  commission.  In  others  they  will  be  so  shortly.  But  in  a  few, 
where  the  arrangement  for  the  direct  tax  had  been  retarded,  it 
will  still  be  some  time  before  the  system  is  closed.  It  has  not  yet 
been  thought  necessary  to  employ  the  agent  authorized  by  an  act 
of  the  last  session  for  transacting  business  in  Europe  relative  to 
debts  and  loans.  Nor  have  we  used  the  power  confided  by  the 
same  act,  of  prolonging  the  foreign  debts  by  re-loans,  and  of  re- 
deeming, instead  thereof,  an  equal  sum  of  the  domestic  debt. 
Should,  however,  the  difficulties  of  remittance  on  so  large  a  scale 
render  it  necessary  at  any  time,  the  power  shall  be  executed,  and 
the  money  thus  employed  abroad  shall  in  conformity  with  that 
law,  be  faithfully  applied  here  in  an  equivalent  extinction  of  do- 
mestic debt.  When  effects  so  salutary  result  from  the  plans  you 
have  already  sanctioned,  when  merely  by  avoiding  false  objects  of 
expense  we  are  able,  without  a  direct  tax,  without  internal  taxes, 
and  without  borrowing,  to  make  large  and  effectual  payments 
toward  the  discharge  of  our  public  debt  and  the  emancipation  of 
our  posterity  from  that  moral  canker,  it  is  an  encouragement, 
fellow-citizens,  of  the  highest  order,  to  proceed  as  we  have  begun, 
in  substituting  economy  for  taxation,  and  in  pursuing  what  is 
useful  for  a  nation  placed  as  we  are,  rather  than  what  is  practised 
by  others  under  different  circumstances.  And  whensoever  we  are 
destined  to  meet  events  which  shall  call  forth  all  the  energies  of 
our  countrymen,  we  have  the  firmest  reliance  on  those  energies, 
and  the  comfort  of  leaving  for  calls  like  these  the  extraordinary 
resources  of  loans  and  internal  taxes.  In  the  mean  time,  by 
payments  of  the  principal  of  our  debt,  we  are  liberating,  annu- 
ally, portions  of  the  external  taxes,  and  forming  from  them  a 
growing  fund  still  further  to  lessen  the  necessity  of  recurring  to 
extraordinary  resources. 

The  usual  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  last 
year,  with  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  one,  will  be 
laid  before  you  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

No  change  being  deemed  necessary  in  our  military  establish- 
ment, an  estimate  of  its  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year  on  its  pres- 
ent footing,  as  also  of  the  sums  to  be  employed  in  fortifications 
and  other  objects  within  that  department,  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  will  make  a  part  of  the  general  esti- 
mates which  will  be  presented  to  you. 

Considering  that  our  regular  troops  are  employed  for  local 
purposes,  and  that  the  militia  is  our  general  reliance  for  great  and 
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sudden  emergencies,  you  will  doubtless  think  this  institution  worthy 
of  a  review,  and  give  it  those  improvements  of  which  you  find  it 
susceptible. 

Estimates  for  the  naval  department,  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  another  year,  will  in  like  manner  be  communi-  ( 
cated  with  the  general  estimates.  A  small  force  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean will  still  be  necessary  to  restrain  the  Tripoline  cruisers,  and 
the  uncertain  tenure  of  peace  with  some  other  of  the  Barbary 
powers  may  eventually  require  that  force  to  be  augmented.  The 
necessity  of  procuring  some  smaller  vessels  for  that  service  will 
raise  the  estimate,  but  the  difference  in  their  maintenance  will 
soon  make  it  a  measure  of  economy. 

Presuming  it  will  be  deemed  expedient  to  expend  annually  a 
convenient  sum  toward  providing  the  naval  defense  which  our  sit- 
uation may  require,  I  can  not  but  recommend  that  the  first  appro- 
priations for  that  purpose  may  go  to  the  saving  what  we  already 
possess.  No  cares,  no  attentions,  can  preserve  vessels  from  rapid 
decay  which  lie  in  water  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  These  decays 
require  great  and  constant  repairs,  and  will  consume,  if  continued, 
a  great  portion  of  the  money  destined  to  naval  purposes.  To 
avoid  this  waste  of  our  resources,  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  our 
navy-yard  here  a  dock,  within  which  our  vessels  may  be  laid  up 
dry  and  under  cover  from  the  sun.  Under  these  circumstances, 
experience  proves  that  works  of  wood  will  remain  scarcely  at  all 
affected  by  time.  The  great  abundance  of  running  water  which 
this  situation  possesses,  at  heights  far  above  the  level  of  the  tide, 
if  employed  as  is  practiced  for  lock  navigation,  furnishes  the 
means  for  raising  and  laying  up  our  vessels  on  a  dry  and  shel- 
tered bed.  And  should  the  measure  be  found  useful  here,  similar 
depositories  for  laying  up  as  well  as  for  building  and  repairing  ves- 
sels may  hereafter  be  undertaken  at  other  navy-yards  offering  the 
same  means.  The  plans  and  estimates  of  the  work,  prepared  by 
a  person  of  skill  and  experience,  will  be  presented  to  you  without 
delay ;  and  from  this  it  will  be  seen  that  scarcely  more  than  has 
been  the  cost  of  one  vessel  is  necessary  to  save  the  whole,  and 
that  the  annual  sum  to  be  employed  toward  its  completion  may  be 
adapted  to  the  views  of  the  legislature  as  to  naval  expenditure. 

To  cultivate  peace  and  maintain  commerce  and  navigation  in 
all  their  lawful  enterprises ;  to  foster  our  fisheries  and  nurseries 
of  navigation  and  for  the  nurture  of  man,  and  protect  the  manu- 
factures adapted  to  our  circumstances ;  to  preserve  the  faith  of  the 
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nation  by  an  exact  discharge  of  its  debts  and  contracts,  expend 
the  public  money  with  the  same  care  and  economy  we  would  prac- 
tise with  our  own,  and  impose  on  our  citizens  no  unnecessary 
burden ;  to  keep  in  all  things  within  the  pale  of  our  Constitu- 
tional powers,  and  cherish  the  Federal  Uuion  as  the  only  rock  of 
safety ;  these,  fellow-citizens,  are  the  landmarks  by  which  we  are  to 
guide  ourselves  in  all  our  proceedings.  By  continuing  to  make 
these  our  rule  of  action,  we  shall  endear  to  our  countrymen  the 
true  principles  of  their  Constitution,  and  promote  a  union  of  sen- 
timent and  of  action  equally  auspicious  to  their  happiness  and 
safety.  On  my  part,  you  may  count  on  a  cordial  concurrence  in 
every  measure  for  the  public  good,  and  on  all  the  information  I 
possess  which  may  enable  you  to  discharge  to  advantage  the  high 
functions  with  which  you  are  invested  by  your  country. 

THIRD  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

October  17,   1803. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  op  Representatives  op  the  United  States  : 
In  calling  you  together,  fellow-citizens,  at  an  earlier  day  than 
was  contemplated  by  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I 
have  not  been  insensible  to  the  personal  inconveniences  necessarily 
resulting  from  an  unexpected  change  in  your  arrangements.  But 
matters  of  great  public  concernment  have  rendered  this  call  nec- 
essary, and  the  interest  you  feel  in  these  will  supersede  in  your 
minds  all  private  considerations. 

Congress  witnessed,  at  their  last  session,  the  extraordinary 
agitation  produced  in  the  public  mind  by  the  suspension  of  our 
right  of  deposit  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  no  assignment  of  an- 
other place  having  been  made  according  to  treaty.  They  were 
sensible  that  the  continuance  of  that  privation  would  be  more  in- 
jurious to  our  nation  than  any  consequences  which  could  flow  from 
any  mode  of  redress,  but  reposing  just  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  of  the  government  whose  officer  had  committed  the  wrong, 
friendly  and  reasonable  representations  were  resorted  to,  and  the 
right  of  deposit  was  restored. 

Previous  to  this  period,  however,  we  had  not  been  unaware  of 
the  danger  to  which  our  peace  would  be  perpetually  exposed 
while  so  important  a  key  to  the  commerce  of  the  Western  coun- 
try remained  under  foreign  power.  Difficulties,  too,  were  pre- 
senting themselves  as  to  the  navigation  of  other  streams,  which, 
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arising  within  our  territories,  pass  through  those  adjacent.  Prop- 
ositions had,  therefore,  been  authorized  for  obtaining,  on  fair  con- 
ditions, the  sovereignty  of  New  Orleans,  and  of  other  possessions 
in  that  quarter  interesting  to  our  quiet,  to  such  extent  as  was 
deemed  practicable ;  and  the  provisional  appropriation  of  two  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  to  be  applied  and  accounted  for  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  intended  as  part  of  the  price,  was  considered 
as  conveying  the  sanction  of  Congress  to  the  acquisition  proposed. 
The  enlightened  government  of  France  saw,  with  just  discern- 
ment, the  importance  to  both  nations  of  such  liberal  arrangements 
as  might  best  and  permanently  promote  the  peace,  friendship,  and 
interests  of  both  ;  and  the  property  and  sovereignty  of  all  Louis- 
iana, which  had  been  restored  to  them,  have,  on  certain  conditions, 
been  transferred  to  the  United  States  by  instruments  bearing  date 
the  30th  of  April  last.  When  these  shall  have  received  the  Con- 
stitutional sanction  of  the  Senate,  they  will  without  delay  be  com- 
municated to  the  Representatives  also,  for  the  exercise  of  their 
functions,  as  to  those  conditions  which  are  within  the  powers 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  Congress.  While  the  property  and 
sovereignty  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters  secure  an  independent 
outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  Western  States,  and  an  uncontrolled 
navigation  through  their  whole  course,  free  from  collision  with 
other  powers  and  the  dangers  to  our  peace  from  that  source,  the 
fertility  of  the  country,  its  climate  and  extent,  promise  in  due 
season  important  aids  to  our  treasury,  an  ample  provision  for  our 
posterity,  and  a  wide-spread  field  for  the  blessings  of  freedom  and 
equal  laws. 

With  the  wisdom  of  Congress  it  will  rest  to  take  those  ulterior 
measures  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  immediate  occupation 
and  temporary  government  of  the  country ;  for  its  incorporation 
into  our  Union  ;  for  rendering  the  change  of  government  a  bless- 
ing to  our  newly  adopted  brethren ;  for  securing  to  them  the 
rights  of  conscience  and  of  property ;  for  confirming  to  the  Indian 
inhabitants  their  occupancy  and  self-government,  establishing 
friendly  and  commercial  relations  with  them,  and  for  ascertaining 
the  geography  of  the  country  acquired.  Such  materials  for  your 
information,  relative  to  its  affairs  in  general,  as  the  short  space 
of  time  has  permitted  me  to  collect,  will  be  laid  before  you  when 
the  subject  shall  be  in  a  state  for  your  consideration. 

Another  important  acquisition  of  territory  has  also  been  made 
since  the  last  session  of  Congress.     The  friendly  tribe  of  Kas- 
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kaskia  Indians,  with  which  we  have  never  had  a  difference,  re- 
duced by  the  wars  and  wants  of  savage  life  to  a  few  individuals 
unable  to  defend  themselves  against  the  neighboring  tribes,  has 
transferred  its  country  to  the  United  States,  reserving  only  for  its 
members  what  is  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  an  agricultural 
way.  The  considerations  stipulated  are,  that  we  shall  extend  to 
them  our  patronage  and  protection,  and  give  them  certain  annual 
aids  in  money,  in  implements  of  agriculture,  and  other  articles 
of  their  choice.  This  country,  among  the  most  fertile  within  our 
limits,  extending  along  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illi- 
nois to  and  up  the  Ohio,  though  not  so  necessary  as  a  barrier  since 
the  acquisition  of  the  other  bank,  may  yet  be  well  worthy  of  being 
laid  open  to  immediate  settlement,  as  its  inhabitants  may  descend 
with  rapidity  in  support  of  the  lower  country,  should  future  circum- 
stances expose  that  to  foreign  enterprise.  As  the  stipulations  in 
this  treaty  also  involve  matters  within  the  competence  of  both 
Houses  only,  it  will  be  laid  before  Congress  as  soon  as  the  Senate 
shall  have  advised  its  ratification. 

With  many  of  the  other  Indian  tribes,  improvements  in  agri- 
culture and  household  manufacture  are  advancing,  and  with  all 
our  peace  and  friendship  are  established  on  grounds  much  firmer 
than  heretofore.  The  measure  adopted  of  establishing  trading- 
houses  among  them,  and  of  furnishing  them  necessaries  in  ex- 
change for  their  commodities  at  such  moderated  prices  as  leave  no 
gain,  but  cover  us  from  loss,  has  the  most  conciliatory  and  useful 
effect  upon  them,  and  is  that  which  will  best  secure  their  peace 
and  good-will. 

The  small  vessels  authorized  by  Congress,  with  a  view  to  the 
Mediterranean  service,  have  been  sent  into  that  sea,  and  will  be 
able  more  effectually  to  confine  the  Tripoline  cruisers  within  their 
harbors,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  convoy  to  our  commerce  in 
that  quarter.  They  will  sensibly  lessen  the  expenses  of  that  service 
the  ensuing  year. 

A  further  knowledge  of  the  ground  in  the  north-eastern  and 
north-western  angles  of  the  United  States  has  evinced  that  the 
boundaries  established  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  between  the  British 
territories  and  ours  in  those  parts,  were  too  imperfectly  described 
to  be  susceptible  of  execution.  It  has,  therefore,  been  thought 
worthy  of  attention,  for  preserving  and  cherishing  the  harmony 
and  useful  intercourse  subsisting  between  the  two  nations,  to  re-  * 
move  by  timely  arrangements  what  unfavorable  incidents  might 
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otherwise  render  a  ground  of  future  understanding.  A  convention 
has  therefore  been  entered  into,  which  provides  for  a  practicable 
demarcation  of  those  limits  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

An  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  year  ending 
30th  September  last,  with  the  estimates  for  the  service  of  the  en- 
suing year,  will  be  laid  before  you  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury so  soon  as  the  receipts  of  the  last  quarter  shall  be  returned 
from  the  more  distant  States.  It  is  already  ascertained  that  the 
amount  paid  into  the  treasury  for  that  year  has  been  between 
eleven  and  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  revenue  accrued 
during  the  same  term  exceeds  the  sum  counted  on  as  sufficient  for 
our  current  expenses,  and  to  extinguish  the  public  debt  within  the 
period  heretofore  proposed. 

The  amount  of  debt  paid  for  the  same  year  is  about  three  mill- 
ions one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  interest,  and  mak- 
ing with  the  payment  of  the  preceding  year,  a  discharge  of  more 
than  eight  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  of  the  principal  of  that 
debt,  besides  the  accruing  interest ;  and  there  remain  in  the  treas- 
ury nearly  six  millions  of  dollars.  Of  these,  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  have  been  reserved  for  payment  of  the  first  in- 
stallment due  under  the  British  convention-  of  January  8,  1802, 
and  two  millions  are  what  have  been  before  mentioned  as  placed 
by  Congress  under  the  power  and  accountability  of  the  President, 
toward  the  price  of  New  Orleans  and  other  territories  acquired, 
which,  remaining  untouched,  are  still  applicable  to  that  object  and 
go  in  diminution  of  the  sum  to  be  funded  for  it. 

Should  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  be  constitutionally  con- 
firmed and  carried  into  effect,  a  sum  of  nearly  thirteen  millions 
of  dollars  will  then  be  added  to  our  public  debt,  most  of  which 
is  payable  after  fifteen  years ;  before  which  term  the  present  exist- 
ing debts  will  all  be  discharged  by  the  established  operation  of  the 
sinking  fund.  When  we  contemplate  the  ordinary  annual  aug- 
mentation of  imposts  from  increasing  population  and  wealth,  the 
augmentation  of  the  same  revenue  by  its  extension  to  the  new 
acquisition,  and  the  economies  which  may  still  be  introduced  into 
our  public  expenditures,  I  can  not  but  hope  that  Congress,  in 
reviewing  their  resources,  will  find  means  to  meet  the  intermediate 
interest  of  this  additional  debt  without  recurring  to  new  taxes 
and  applying  to  this  object  only  the  ordinary  progression  of  our 
revenue.  Its  extraordinary  increase  in  times  of  foreign  war  will 
be  the  proper  and  sufficient  fund  for  any  measures  of  safety  or 
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precaution  which  that  state  of  things  may  render  necessary  in 
our  neutral  position. 

Remittances  for  the  installments  of  our  foreign  debt  having 
been  found  practicable  without  loss,  it  has  not  been  thought  ex- 
pedient to  use  the  power  given  by  a  former  act  of  Congress  of 
continuing  them  by  re-loans,  and  of  redeeming  instead  thereof 
equal  sums  of  domestic  debt,  although  no  difficulty  was  found  in 
obtaining  that  accommodation. 

The  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  providing  gun-boats,  remains  unexpended.  The  favorable  and 
peaceful  turn  of  affairs  on  the  Mississippi  rendered  an  immediate 
execution  of  that  law  unnecessary,  and  time  was  desirable  in  order 
that  the  institution  of  that  branch  of  our  force  might  begin  on 
models  the  most  approved  by  experience.  The  same  issue  of 
events  dispensed  with  a  resort  to  the  appropriation  of  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars  contemplated  for  purposes  which  were  effected 
by  happier  means. 

We  have  seen  with  sincere  concern  the  flames  of  war  lighted 
up  again  in  Europe,  and  nations  with  which  we  have  the  most 
friendly  and  useful  relations  engaged  in  mutual  destruction. 
While  we  regret  the  miseries  in  which  we  see  others  involved,  let 
us  bow  with  gratitude  to  that  kind  Providence  which,  inspiring 
with  wisdom  and  moderation  our  late  legislative  councils  while 
placed  under  the  urgency  of  the  greatest  wrongs,  guarded  us  from 
hastily  entering  into  the  sanguinary  contest,  and  left  us  only  to 
look  on  and  to  pity  its  ravages.  These  will  be  heaviest  on  those 
immediately  engaged.  Yet  the  nations  pursuing  peace  will  not  be 
exempt  from  all  evil.  In  the  course  of  this  conflict  let  it  be  our 
endeavor,  as  it  is  our  interest  and  desire,  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  belligerent  nations  by  every  act  of  justice  and  of  in- 
nocent kindness ;  to  receive  their  armed  vessels  with  hospitality 
from  the  distresses  of  the  sea,  but  to  administer  the  means  of  an- 
noyance to  none ;  to  establish  in  our  harbors  such  a  police  as  may 
maintain  law  and  order ;  to  restrain  our  citizens  from  embarking 
individually  in  a  war  in  which  their  country  takes  no  part;  to 
punish  severely  those  persons,  citizen  or  alien,  who  shall  usurp  the 
cover  of  our  flag  for  vessels  not  entitled  to  it,  infecting  thereby 
with  suspicion  those  of  real  Americans,  and  committing  us  into 
controversies  for  the  redress  of  wrongs  not  our  own ;  to  exact 
from  every  nation  the  observance,  toward  our  vessels  and  citi- 
zens, of  those  principles  and  practices  which  all  civilized  people 
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acknowledge ;  to  merit  the  character  of  a  just  nation,  and  main- 
tain that  of  an  independent  one,  preferring  every  consequence  to 
insult  'and  habitual  wrong.  Congress  will  consider  whether  the 
existing  laws  enable  us  efficaciously  to  maintain  this  course  with 
our  citizens  in  all  places,  and  with  others  while  within  the  limits 
of  our  jurisdiction,  and  will  give  them  the  new  modifications  nec- 
essary for  these  objects.  Some  contraventions  of  right  have  al- 
ready taken  place,  both  within  our  jurisdictional  limits  and  on  the 
high  seas.  The  friendly  disposition  of  the  governments  from  whose 
agents  they  have  proceeded,  as  well  as  their  wisdom  and  regard  for 
justice,  leave  us  in  reasonable  expectation  that  they  will  be  rec- 
tified and  prevented  in  future,  and  that  no  act  will  be  counte- 
nanced by  them  which  threatens  to  disturb  our  friendly  inter- 
course. Separated  by  a  wide  ocean  from  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  from  the  political  interests  which  entangle  them  together,  with 
productions  and  wants  which  render  our  commerce  and  friendship 
useful  to  them  and  theirs  to  us,  it  can  not  be  the  interest  of  any 
to  assail  us,  nor  ours  to  disturb  them.  We  should  be  most  un- 
wise, indeed,  were  we  to  cast  away  the  singular  blessings  of  the 
position  in  which  nature  has  placed  us,  the  opportunity  she  has 
endowed  us  with  of  pursuing,  at  a  distance  from  foreign  conten- 
tions, the  paths  of  industry,  peace,  and  happiness  ;  of  cultivating 
general  friendship,,  and  of  bringing  collisions  of  interest  to  the 
umpirage  of  reason  rather  than  of  force.  How  desirable,  then, 
must  it  be,  in  a  government  like  ours,  to  see  its  citizens  adopt  in- 
dividually the  views,  the  interests,  and  the  conduct  which  their 
country  should  pursue,  divesting  themselves  of  those  passions  and 
partialities  which  tend  to  lessen  useful  friendships,  and  to  embar- 
rass and  embroil  us  in  the  calamitous  scenes  of  Europe.  Confident, 
fellow-citizens,  that  you  will  duly  estimate  the  importance  of  neu- 
tral dispositions  toward  the  observance  of  neutral  conduct,  that 
you  will  be' sensible  how  much  it  is  our  duty  to  look  on  the  bloody 
arena  spread  before  us  with  commiseration  indeed,  but  with  no 
other  wish  than  to  see  it  closed,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  cordially 
cherish  these  dispositions  in  all  discussions  among  yourselves,  and 
in  all  communications  with  your  constituents;  and  I  anticipate 
with  satisfaction  the  measures  of  wisdom  which  the  great  interests 
now  committed  to  you  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  providing 
and  myself  that  of  approving  and  carrying  into  execution  with  the 
fidelity  I  owe  to  my  country. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

November  8,  I8O4. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  op  the  United  States: 
To  a  people,  fellow-citizens,  who  sincerely  desire  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  other  nations ;  to  those  who  justly  calculate  that 
their  own  well-being  is  advanced  by  that  of  the  nations  with  which 
they  have  intercourse,  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  observe  that  the 
war  which  was  lighted  up  in  Europe  a  little  before  our  last  meet- 
ing has  not  yet  extended  its  flames  to  other  nations,  nor  been 
marked  by  the  calamities  which  sometimes  stain  the  footsteps  of 
war.  The  irregularities,  too,  on  the  ocean,  which  generally  harass 
the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  have,  in  distant  parts,  disturbed 
ours  less  than  on  former  occasions.  But  in  the  American  seas 
they  have  been  greater  from  peculiar  causes ;  and  even  within  our 
harbors  and  jurisdiction,  infringements  on  the  authority  of  the 
laws  have  been  committed  which  have  called  for  serious  atten- 
tion. The  friendly  conduct  of  the  governments  from  whose 
officers  and  subjects  these  acts  have  proceeded,  in  other  respects 
and  in  places  more  under  their  observation  and  control,  gives  us 
confidence  that  our  representations  on  the  subject  will  have  been 
properly  regarded. 

While  noticing  the  irregularities  committed  on  the  ocean  by 
others,  those  on  our  own  part  should  not  be  omitted  nor  left  un- 
provided for.  Complaints  have  been  received  that  persons  residing 
within  the  United  States  have  taken  on  themselves  to  arm 
merchant  vessels,  and  to  force  a  commerce  into  certain  ports  and 
countries  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  those  countries.  That  individ- 
uals should  undertake  to  wage  private  war,  independently  of  the 
authority  of  their  country,  can  not  be  permitted  in  a  well- 
ordered  society.  Its  tendency  to  produce  aggression  on  the  laws 
and  rights  of  other  nations,  and  to  endanger  the  peace  of  our  own 
is  so  obvious,  that  I  doubt  not  you  will  adopt  measures  for 
restraining  it  effectually  in  future. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  last  session,  authoriz- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  district  and  port  of  entry  on  the 
waters  of  the  Mobile,  we  learnt  that  its  object  was  misunder- 
stood on  the  part  of  Spain.  Candid  explanations  were  imme- 
diately given,  and  assurances  that,  reserving  our  claims  in  that 
quarter  as  a  subject  of  discussion  and  arrangement  with  Spain, 
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no  act  was  meditated,  in  the  meantime,  inconsistent  with  the 
peace  and  friendship  existing  between  the  two  nations,  and  that 
conformably  to  these  intentions  would  be  the  execution  of  the 
law.  That  government  had,  however,  thought  proper  to  sus- 
pend the  ratification  of  the  convention  of  1802.  But  the  expla- 
nations which  would  reach  them  soon  after,  and  still  more,  the 
confirmation  of  them  by  the  tenor  of  the  instrument  establishing 
the  port  and  district,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  replace  them 
in  the  dispositions  and  views  of  the  whole  subject  which  origi- 
nally dictated  the  conviction. 

T  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  the  objections  which 
had  been  urged  by  that  government  against  the  validity  of  our 
title  to  the  country  of  Louisiana  have  been  withdrawn,  its  exact 
limits,  however,  remaining  still  to  be  settled  between  us.  And  to 
this  is  to  be  added  that,  having  prepared  and  delivered  the  stock 
created  in  execution  of  the  convention  of  Paris,  of  April  30, 
1803,  in  consideration  of  the  cession  of  that  country,  we  have 
received  from  the  government  of  France  an  acknowledgment,  in 
due  form,  of  the  fulfillment  of  that  stipulation. 

With  the  nations  of  Europe  in  general  our  friendship  and 
intercourse  are  undisturbed,  and  from  the  governments  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers  especially  we  continue  to  receive  those  friendly 
manifestations  which  are  justly  due  to  an  honest  neutrality,  and 
to  such  good  offices  consistent  with  that  as  we  have  opportunities 
of  rendering. 

The  activity  and  success  of  the  small  force  employed  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  the  reinforce- 
ment sent  into  that  sea,  and  the  energy  of  the  officers  having 
command  in  the  several  vessels,  will,  I  trust,  by  the  sufferings  of 
war,  reduce  the  barbarians  of  Tripoli  to  the  desire  of  peace  on 
proper  terms.  Great  injury,  however,  ensues  to  ourselves,  as  well 
as  to  others  interested,  from  the  distance  to  which  prizes  must  be 
brought  for  adjudication,  and  from  the  impracticability  of  bring- 
ing hither  such  as  are  not  seaworthy. 

The  Bey  of  Tunis  having  made  requisitions  unauthorized  by 
our  treaty,  their  rejection  has  produced  from  him  some  expressions 
of  discontent.  But  to  those  who  expect  us  to  calculate  whether  a 
compliance  with  unjust  demands  will  not  cost  us  less  than  a  war 
we  must  leave  as  a  question  of  calculation  for  them,  also,  whether 
to  retire  from  unjust  demands  will  not  cost  them  less  than  a 
war.     We  can   do  to  each  other  very  sensible   injuries  by  war, 
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but  the  mutual  advantages  of  peace  make  that  the  best  interest 
of  both. 

Peace  and  intercourse  with  the  other  powers  on  the  same 
coast  continue  on  the  footing  on  which  they  are  established 
by  treaty. 

In  pursuance  of  the  act  providing  for  the  temporary  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana,  the  necessary  officers  for  the  territory  of  Or- 
leans were  appointed  in  due  time,  to  commence  the  exercise  of 
their  functions  on  the  first  day  of  October.  The  distance,  how- 
ever, of  some  of  them,  and  indispensable  previous  arrangements, 
may  have1  retarded  its  commencement  in  some  of  its  parts ;  the 
form  of  government  thus  provided  having  been  considered  but  as 
temporary,  and  open  to  such  future  improvements  as  further  in- 
formation of  the  circumstances  of  our  brethren  there  might  sug- 
gest, it  will,  of  course,  be  subject  to  your  consideration. 

In  the  district  of  Louisiana  it  has  been  thought  best  to  adopt 
the  division  into  subordinate  districts  which  had  been  established 
under  its  former  government.  These  being  five  in  number,  a 
commanding  officer  has  been  appointed  to  each,  according  to  the 
provision  of  the  law,  and  so  soon  as  they  can  be  at  their  station, 
that  district  will  also  be  in  its  due  state  of  organization ;  in  the 
meantime,  their  places  are  supplied  by  the  officers  before  com- 
manding there.  The  functions  of  the  governor  and  judges  of  In- 
diana have  commenced ;  the  government,  we  presume,  is  proceed- 
ing in  its  new  form.  The  lead  mines  in  that  district  offer  so  rich 
a  supply  of  that  metal  as  to  merit  attention.  The  report  now 
communicated  will  inform  you  of  their  state,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  immediate  inquiry  into  their  occupation  and  titles. 

With  the  Indian  tribes  established  within  our  newly-acquired 
limits,  I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  open  conferences  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  good  understanding  and  neighborly  rela- 
tions between  us.  So  far  as  we  have  yet  learned,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  their  dispositions  are  generally  favorable  and 
friendly ;  and  with  these  dispositions  on  their  part,  we  have  in 
our  hands  means  which  can  not  fail  us  for  preserving  their  peace 
and  friendship.  By  pursuing  a  uniform  course  of  justice  towards 
them,  by  aiding  them  in  all  the  improvements  which  may  better 
their  condition,  and  especially  by  establishing  a  commerce  on 
terms  which  shall  be  advantageous  to  them  and  only  not  losing  to 
us,  and  so  regulated  as  that  no  incendiaries  of  our  own  or  any 
other  nation  may  be  permitted  to  disturb  the  natural  effects  of  our 
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just  and  friendly  offices,  we  may  render  ourselves  so  necessary  to 
their  comfort  and  prosperity,  that  the  protection  of  our  citizens 
from  their  disorderly  members  will  become  their  interest  and  their 
voluntary  care.  Instead,  therefore,  of  an  augmentation  of  mili- 
tary force  proportioned  to  our  extension  of  frontier,  I  proposed  a 
moderate  enlargement  of  the  capital  employed  in  that  commerce, 
as  a  more  effectual,  economical,  and  humane  instrument  for  pre. 
serving  peace  and  good  neighborhood  with  them. 

On  this  side  the  Mississippi  an  important  relinquishment  of 
native  title  has  been  received  from  the  Delawares.  That  tribe, 
desiring  to  extinguish  in  their  people  the  spirit  of  hunting,  and  to 
convert  superfluous  lands  into  the  means  of  improving  what  they 
retain,  have  ceded  to  us  all  the  country  between  the  Wabash  and 
the  Ohio,  south  of  and  including  the  road  from  the  rapids  toward 
Vincennes,  for  which  they  are  to  receive  annuities  in  animals  and 
implements  for  agriculture,  and  in  other  necessaries.  This  acqui- 
sition is  important,  not  only  for  its  extent  and  fertility,  but  as 
fronting  three  hundred  miles  on  the  Ohio,  and  near  half  that  on 
the  Wabash ;  the  produce  of  the  settled  countries  descending 
those  rivers  will  no  longer  pass  in  review  of  the  Indian  frontier 
but  in  a  small  portion,  and  with  the  cession  heretofore  made  with 
the  Kaskaskias,  nearly  consolidates  our  possessions  north  of  the 
Ohio,  in  a  very  respectable  breadth,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Piaukeshaws  having  some  claim  to  the  country 
ceded  by  the  Delawares,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  quiet  that  by 
fair  purchase  also.  So  soon  as  the  treaties  on  this  subject  shall 
have  received  their  constitutional  sanctions,  they  shall  be  laid 
before  both  houses. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  February  28,  1803,  for  building  and 
employing  a  number  of  gun-boats,  is  now  in  a  course  of  execution 
to  the  extent  there  provided  for.  The  obstacle  to  naval  enterprise 
which  vessels  of  this  construction  offer  for  our  seaport  towns ; 
their  utility  toward  supporting  within  our  waters  the  authority 
of  the  laws ;  the  promptness  with  which  they  will  be  manned  by 
the  seamen  and  militia  of  the  place  the  moment  they  are  wanting ; 
the  facility  of  their  assembling  from  different  parts  of  the  coast  to 
any  point  where  they  are  required  in  greater  force  than  ordinary ; 
the  economy  of  their  maintenance  and  preservation  from  decay 
when  not  in  actual  service ;  and  the  competence  of  our  finances 
to  this  defensive  provision,  without  any  new  burden,  are  consider- 
ations which  will  have  due  weight  with  Congress  in  deciding  on 
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the  expediency  of  adding  to  their  number  from  year  to  year,  as 
experience  shall  test  their  utility,  until  all  our  important  harbors, 
by  these  and  auxiliary  means,  shall  be  insured  against  insult  and 
opposition  to  the  laws. 

No  circumstance  has  arisen  since  your  last  session  which  calls 
for  any  augmentation  of  our  regular  military  force.  Should  any 
improvement  occur  in  the  militia  system,  that  will  be  always 
seasonable. 

Accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  last 
year,  with  estimates  for  the  ensuing  one,  will  as  usual  be  laid 
before  you. 

The  state  of  our  finances  continues  to  fulfill  our  expectations. 
Eleven  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  received  in  the  course  of 
the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  September  last,  have  enabled  us, 
after  meeting  all  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  year,  to  pay  upward 
of  $3,600,000  of  the  public  debt,  exclusive  of  interest.  This  pay- 
ment, with  those  of  the  two  preceding  years,  has  extinguished 
upward  of  twelve  millions  of  the  principal,  and  a  greater  sum  of 
interest,  within  that  period ;  and  by  a  proportional  diminution 
of  interest  renders  already  sensible  the  effect  of  the  growing  sum 
yearly  applicable  to  the  discharge  of  the  principal. 

It  is  also  ascertained  that  the  revenue  accrued  during  the  last 
year  exceeds  that  of  the  preceding ;  and  the  probable  receipts  of 
the  ensuing  year  may  safely  be  relied  on  as  sufficient,  with  the 
sum  already  in  the  treasury,  to  meet  all  the  current  demands  of 
the  year,  to  discharge  upward  of  three  millions  and  a  half  of  the 
engagements  incurred  under  ^he  British  and  French  conventions, 
and  to  advance  in  the  farther  redemption  of  the  funded  debts  as 
rapidly  as  had  been  contemplated.  These,  fellow-citizens,  are  the 
principal  matters  which  I  have  thought  it  necessary  at  this  time 
to  communicate  for  your  consideration  and  attention.  Some  oth- 
ers will  be  laid  before  you  in  the  course  of  the  session,  but  in  the 
discharge  of  the  great  duties  confided  to  you  by  our  country,  you 
will  take  a  broader  view  of  the  field  of  legislation.  Whether  the 
great  interests  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  or  naviga- 
tion, can  within  the  pale  of  your  Constitutional  powers  be  aided 
in  any  of  their  relations;  whether  laws  are  provided  in  all  cases 
where  they  are  wanting ;  whether  those  provided  are  exactly  what 
they  should  be ;  whether  any  abuses  take  place  in  their  adminis- 
tration, or  in  that  of  the  public  revenues ;  whether  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  public  agents  or  of  the  public  force  is  perfect  in  all  its 
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parts ;  in  fine,  whether  any  thing  can  be  done  to  advance  the 
general  good,  are  questions  within  the  limits  of  your  functions, 
which  will  necessarily  occupy  your  attention.  In  these  and  other 
matters,  which  you  in  your  wisdom  may  propose  for  the  good  of 
our  country,  you  may  count  with  assurance  on  my  hearty  co- 
operation and  faithful  execution. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

PURCHASEiOF  LOUISIANA— MR.  JEFFERSON'S  WORK— EXTRA- 
ORDINARY POWER  OF  CONGRESS  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

IN  a  letter  dated  April  18,  1802,  to  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, Minister  to  France,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote : — 

"The  cession  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  by  Spain  to 
France,  works  most  sorely  on  the  United  States.  On  this  subject 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  written  to  you  fully,  yet  I  can  not  for- 
bear recurring  to  it  personally,  so  deep  is  the  impression  it  makes 
on  my  mind.  It  completely  reverses  all  the  political  relations  of 
the  United  States,  and  will  form  a  new  epoch  in  our  political 
course.  Of  all  nations  of  any  consideration,  France  is  the  one, 
which,  hitherto,  has  offered  the  fewest  points  on  which  we  could 
have  any  conflict  of  right,  and  the  most  points  of  a  communion 
of  interests.  From  these  causes,  we  have  ever  looked  to  her  as 
our  natural  friend,  as  one  with  which  we  never  could  have  an  oc- 
casion of  difference.  Her  growth,  therefore,  we  viewed  as  our 
own,  her  misfortune  as  ours.  There  is  on  the  globe  one  single 
spot,  the  possessor  of  which  is  our  natural  and  habitual  enemy. 
It  is  New  Orleans,  through  which  the  produce  of  three-eighths  of 
our  territory  must  pass  to  market,  and  from  its  fertility  it  will  ere- 
long yield  more  than  half  of  our  whole  produce,  and  contain  more 
than  half  of  our  inhabitants.  France,  placing  herself  in  that  door, 
assumes  to  us  the  attitude  of  defiance.  Spain  might  have  retained 
it  quietly  for  years.  Her  pacific  dispositions,  her  feeble  state, 
would  induce  her  to  increase  our  facilities  there,  so  that  her  pos- 
session of  the  place  would  be  hardly  felt  by  us,  and  it  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  very  long  before  some  circumstance  might  arise,  which 
might  make  the  cession  of  it  to  us  the  price  of  something  of  more 
worth  to  her.  Not  so  can  it  ever  be  in  the  hands  of  France ;  the 
impetuosity  of  her  temper,  the  energy  and  restlessness  of  her 
character,  placed  in  a  point  of  eternal  friction  with  us,  and  our 
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character,  though  quiet  and  loving  peace  and  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  is  high-minded,  despising  wealth  in  competition  with  in- 
sult or  injury,  enterprising  and  energetic  as  any  nation  on  earth. 
These  circumstances  render  it  impossible  that  France  and  the 
United  States  can  continue  long  friends,  when  they  meet  in  so 
irritable  a  position.  They,  as  well  as  we,  must  be  blind,  if  they 
do  not  see  this ;  and  we  must  be  very  improvident  if  we  do  not 
begin  to  make  arrangements  on  that  hypothesis.  The  day  that 
France  takes  possession  of  New  Orleans  (territory),  fixes  the  sen- 
tence which  is  to  retain  her  forever  in  her  low-water  mark.  It 
seals  the  union  of  two  nations,  who,  in  conjunction,  can  maintain 
exclusive  possession  of  the  ocean.  From  that  moment,  we  must 
marry  ourselves  to  the  British  fleet  and  nation.  We  must  turn  all 
our  attention  to  a  maritime  force,  for  which  our  resources  place  us 
on  very  high  ground ;  and  having  formed  and  connected  together 
a  power  which  may  render  reinforcement  of  her  settlements  here 
impossible  to  France,  make  the  first  cannon  which  shall  be  fired 
in  Europe  the  signal  for  the  tearing  up  of  any  settlement  she  may 
have  made,  and  for  holding  the  two  continents  of  America  in  se- 
questration for  the  common  purposes  of  the  united  British  and 
American  nations." 

In  this  style,  but  often  with  still  more  extrava- 
gance, President  Jefferson  continued  to  write  on  this 
subject,  until  he  saw  his  purpose  accomplished,  and 
the  vast  territory  of  Louisiana  transferred  to  the 
peace-loving  and  wealth-getting  United  States. 

In  one  of  these  interesting  letters  which  he  de- 
signed for  the  eyes  of  Bonaparte  and  other  French 
leaders,  dated  April  25,  1802,  he  wrote  : — 

"  I  wish  you  to  be  possessed  of  the  subject,  because  you  may 
be  able  to  impress  on  the  government  of  France  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  their  taking  possession  of  Louisiana ;  and  though, 
as  I  here  mention,  the  cession  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas  to 
us  would  be  a  palliation,  yet  I  believe  it  would  be  no  more,  and 
that  this  measure  will  cost  France,  and  perhaps  not  very  long 
hence,  a  war,  which  will  annihilate  her  on  the  ocean,  and  place 
that  element  under  the  despotism  of  two  nations,  which  I  am  not 
reconciled  to  the  more  because  my  own  would  be  one  of  them.   . 
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"I  am  thus  open  with  you,  because  I  trust  you  will  have  it 
in  your  power  to  impress  upon  that  government  considerations,  in 
the  scale  against  which  the  possession  of  Louisiana  is  nothing.  .  . 

"  That  it  may  yet  be  avoided  is  my  sincere  prayer;  and  if  you 
can  be  the  means  of  informing  the  wisdom  of  Bonaparte  of  all  its 
consequences,  you  have  deserved  well  of  both  countries.  Peace 
and  abstinence  from  European  interferences  are  our  objects,  and  so 
will  continue  while  the  present  order  of  things  in  America  re- 
mains uninterrupted.  There  is  another  service  you  can  render.  I 
am  told  that  Talleyrand  is  personally  hostile  to  us.  This,  I  sup- 
pose, has  been  t>ccasioned  by  the  X  Y  Z  history.  But  he  should 
consider  that  that  was  the  artifice  of  a  party,  willing  to  sacrifice 
him  to  the  consolidation  of  their  power.  This  nation  has  done 
him  justice  by  dismissing  them ;  that  those  in  power  are  precisely 
those  who  disbelieved  that  story,  and  saw  in  it  nothing  but  an  at- 
tempt to  deceive  our  country ;  that  we  entertain  towards  him  per- 
sonally the  most  friendly  dispositions ;  that  as  to  the  government 
of  France,  we  know  too  little  of  the  state  of  things  there  to  un- 
derstand what  it  is,  and  have  no  disposition  to  meddle  in  their 
settlement." 

If  Mrs.  -Adams  had  read  this  and  several  other 
letters  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson  she  would  have  had 
some  better  grounds  for  ill-feeling  towards  him.  Even 
this  one  letter  to  Dupont  de  Nemours  would  more  than 
cancel,  in  indecency,  Mr.  Adams's  so-called  midnight 
appointments  and  unceremonious  departure  from  Wash- 
ington at  the  end  of  his  term.  Mr.  Jefferson's  repre- 
sentations on  this  French  subject  were,  indeed,  a  source 
of  disgrace  to  himself,  as  well  as  of  offense  and  dis- 
honor to  his  country.  Pew  other  Americans  of  repu- 
tation at  that  or  any  other  time  could  be  found  apol- 
ogizing for  M.  Talleyrand ;  and  it  would,  indeed,  be 
difficult  to  point  out  many  such  characters  who  did  not 
believe  that  the  X  Y  Z  business  was  just  as  it  was 
known  to  be  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  just  as  it  was  repre- 
sented to  be  throughout  America,  as  has  been  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work. 
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The  offensive  and  suspicious  designation,  X  Y  Z, 
might,  perhaps,  well  have  been  avoided  by  Mr.  Picker- 
ing,. Secretary  of  State,  in  setting  forth  the  dishonora- 
ble French  correspondence  with  the  American  commis- 
sioners whom  the  "Directory"  hoped  to  reduce  to  its 
own  standard  of  virtue.  Startled  by  this  mysterious 
designation,  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  friends  had  been  the 
direct  cause  of  giving  to  the  country  the  correspond- 
ence and  its  history,  an  event  which  kindled  the  war 
spirit,  and  left  the  Jacobinic  leaders  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
for  a  time  without  followers.  It  was  impossible  for 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  be  otherwise  than  partisan,  as  it  was 
for  him  to  avoid  making  his  applications  to  what  he 
held  to  be  the  actuating  motive  of  his  contemporaries. 
Every  thing  which  was  not  for  him  or  with  him  was 
against  him,  and  consequently  bad.  Here  was  the  great 
defect  in  his  character,  seen  throughout  his  writings, 
and  ever  obstructing  the  way  to  his  claims  of  greatness. 

Of  the  grounds  of  his  action  and  the  Constitutional- 
ity of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  in 
a  letter  to  John  Breckinridge,  dated  August  12, 1803  : — 

"  This  treaty  must,  of  course,  be  laid  before  both  Houses,  be- 
cause both  have  important  functions  to  exercise  respecting  it. 
They,  I  presume,  will  see  their  duty  to  their  country  in  ratifying 
and  paying  for  it,  so  as  to  secure  a  good  which  would  otherwise 
probably  be  never  again  in  their  power.  But  I  suppose  they  must 
then  appeal  to  the  nation  for  an  additional  article  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, approving  and  confirming  an  act  which  the  nation  had  not 
previously  authorized.  The  Constitution  has  made  no  provision 
for  our  holding  foreign  territory,  still  less  for  incorporating  foreign 
nations  into  our  Union.  The  Executive  in  seizing  the  fugitive 
occurrence  which  so  much  advances  the  good  of  their  country, 
have  done  an  act  beyond  the  Constitution.  The  Legislature  in 
casting  behind  them  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  risking  them- 
selves like  faithful  servants,  must  ratify  and  pay  for  it,  and  throw 
themselves  on  their  country  for  doing  for  them  unauthorized,  what 
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we  know  they  would  have  done  for  themselves  had  they  been  in  a 
situation  to  do  it.  It  is  the  case  of  a  guardian,  investing  the 
money  of  his  ward  in  purchasing  an  important  adjacent  territory; 
and  saying  to  him  when  of  age,  I  did  this  for  your  good ;  I  pre- 
tend to  no  right  to  bind  you ;  you  may  disavow  me,  and  I  must 
get  out  of  the  scrape  as  I  can ;  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  risk  my- 
self for  you.  But  we  .shall  not  be  disavowed  by  the  nation,  and 
their  act  of  indemnity  will  confirm  and  not  weaken  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  more  strongly  marking  out  its  lines. 

"  We  have  nothing  later  from  Europe  than  the  public  papers 
give.  I  hope  yourself  and  all  the  Western  members  will  make  a 
sacred  point  of  being  at  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  Congress  ; 
for  vestra  res  regitur." 

Mr.  Jefferson  never  allowed  the  Constitution  to 
stand  in  his  way,  nor  was  he  at  all  concerned  about 
any  theories  of  dividing  the  Union.  The  Federalists 
claimed  unwisely  that  the  acquisition  of  the  great  ter- 
ritory to  the  west  and  south-west  would  lead  to  dis- 
union, and  while  Mr.  Jefferson  acknowledged  that  he 
could  not  comprehend  the  full  bearing  of  the  case, 
he  only  hoped  that  Heaven  would  bless  the  Atlantic 
States  and  the  Western  or  Mississippi  States  whether 
they  were  one  nationality  or  two.  He  was  easy  on 
the  whole  subject.  He  believed  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  would  be  a  good  thing  to  this  country,  if  it 
was  only  in  keeping  Napoleon  Bonaparte  from  the  con- 
tinent; and  as  to  taking  a  step  not  authorized  by  the 
Constitution,  he  was  not  troubled  about  that;  he  knew 
his  -power,  and  his  slipshod  philosophy  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that  all  would  come  out  right.  And  so  it  did. 
The  Western  men  obeyed  his  matter-of-course  mandate, 
others  followed  his  lead,  and  the  Senate  ratified  the 
treaty  on  the  20th  of  October,  1803,  by  a  vote  of  24 
to  7.  For  a  time,  many  years,  the  friends  and  op- 
ponents of  the  Administration  contended  about   this 
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purchase,  but  gradually  the  whole  people  became  sat- 
isfied of  the  wisdom  of  the  measure,  and  to-day  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  man  of  any  partisan  caste 
who  would  not  hold  this  up  as  not  only  the  important 
achievement  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Administration,  but  by 
every  odds  the  most  creditable,  far-reaching,  and  valu- 
able performance  of  his  life.  It  was  eminently  Mr. 
Jefferson's  own  work.  Not  satisfied  with  the  minute 
and  careful  instructions  of  his  minister  of  state,  he 
took  up  his  own  pen  and  went  over  and  over  all  the 
grounds  with  his  agents  to  France ;  ventured  upon  the 
usually  impolitic  course  of  opening  all  the  sound  and 
fictitious  views  he  entertained  to  persons  abroad  who 
might  be  instrumental  in  forwarding  his  purpose ;  and 
to  all  manner  of  men  at  home  who.  could,  in  Congress 
and  out  of  it,  be  beneficial  in  forwarding  the  matter  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  he  wrote  unceasingly,  always 
keeping  in  view  his  theory  of  "  sowing  useful  truths 
and  principles  among  the  people."  There  were  few 
men  of  public  importance,  especially  in  the  Republican 
party,  who  did  not  have  the  President's  views  at  first- 
hand on  the  whole  subject. 

Many  of  the  Federalists  were  favorable  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  Louisiana ;  but  the  opposition  was  mainly 
based  upon  three  propositions ;  viz.,  that  it  was  not 
Constitutional,  that  the  precedent  thus  set  up  against 
the  plain  provisions  of  the  Federal  Union  would  be 
detrimental,  and  that  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
was  already  as  large  as  could  be  controlled  by  one 
government.  Party  prejudice,  too,  undoubtedly  had  no 
inconsiderable  part  in  the  opposition.  It  was  also  fore- 
seen by  some  that  in  this  vast  new  territory  there 
would  be  a  natural  outlet  for  the  spread  of  slavery, 
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and  in  later  times  it  has  been  charged  that  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson and  his  southern  supporters  were  not  guiltless 
of  intentions  on  this  point.  On  most  of  these  items, 
it  has  long  been  the  conviction,  that  the  Federalists 
were  wrong.  Long  ago  men  of  all  parties  in  this  coun- 
try ceased  to  be  uneasy  about  the  evil  effects  of  add- 
ing more  territory  to  the  national  domain.  The  oppo- 
sition said  it  would  be  as  well  for  the  Administration 
to  purchase  Mexico,  Cuba,  or  Canada  as  Louisiana ;  and 
Mr.  Jefferson  thought  himself  that  Congress  would, 
perhaps,  need  to  propose  an  ex  post  facto  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  render  the  purchase  valid.  But 
this  was  never  done,  and  the  question  of  Constitution- 
ality was  never  very  conclusively  settled,  it  still  being 
held  by  able  and  patriotic  men  that  this  Government 
has  the  right  commonly  assigned  to  nations  of  increas- 
ing the  national  territory  by  conquest  or  purchase,  as 
may  be  deemed  wise.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  farther 
from  the  truth  than  the  charge  that  Mr.  Jefferson  would 
have  favored  the  acquisition  of  territory  with  a  view 
of  strengthening  or  spreading  slavery,  or  that  he  would 
in  any  other  way  have  given  aid  to  such  a  scheme. 
As  much  as  any  man  of  his  day  he  had  no  heart  in 
this  matter.  He  hated  the  "  institution  of  slavery," 
and  believed  that  "  it  was  written  in  the  book  of  fate 
that  these  people  should  be  free." 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  not  only  gave  to  the 
United  States  more  than  a  million  of  square  miles,  but  it 
established  the  great  outlet  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
removed  forever  the  perpetual  dangers  of  clashing  with 
one  of  the  most  explosive  and  morally  and  politically 
unexemplary  nations  of  the  world.  This  territory  was 
far  more  vast  than  Mr.  Jefferson  had  designed,  and  the 
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additional  good  fortune  sprang  without  his  hand  from 
the  necessities  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  acquisitive  tem- 
per of  Mr.  Livingston.  The  fifth  volume  of  this  work 
more  fully  sets  forth  the  part  taken  by  the  negotiators 
in  this  magnificent  achievement. 

Mr.  Jefferson  contemplated  mainly  the  purchase  of 
the  Floridas,  and  the  territory  of  New  Orleans  to  the 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  but  when  Napoleon  suggested 
all  the  French  possessions  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Livingston 
jumped  at  the  unexpected  opportunity.  The  popula- 
tion of  this  territory  was  only  about  ninety  thousand, 
of  which  the  slaves  were  one-half,  and  Bonaparte  saw 
that  in  a  war  with  England  and  the  United  States,  it 
would  all  be  lost  to  France,  by  force,  hence  the  source 
of  the  fortunate  turn  in  the  negotiations  for  this  country. 

In  order  to  carry  the  treaty  speedily  into  effect  Mr. 
Jefferson  called  Congress  into  session  earlier  than  the 
set  time,  and  then  advised  that  little  should  be  said 
about  the  Constitutionality  of  the  purchase,  to  prevent 
delay  or  retraction  in  France.  Both  branches  of  Con- 
gress had  then  become  Republican  (Democratic),  and 
two  days  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Senate,  that  is,  on  the  22d  of  October,  the  President 
notified  both  Houses  that  they  could  at  once  provide 
for  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  resolution  to  this  effect  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  90  to  25 ;  and  the  provisions  for  setting 
up  a  government  in  the  new  territory,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  the  eleven  millions  of  the  fifteen  millions 
of  purchase  money  were  passed  without  a  division. 

The  first  step  taken  by  Congress  was  in  placing  the 
army  and  navy  at  the  disposition  of  the  President  for 
taking   possession  of  Louisiana,  and  the  next  was  an 
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arrangement  for  its  temporary  government.  The  act 
providing  for  the  new  government  was  originated  in 
the  State  Department,  that  is,  with  the  President,  and 
read  briefly  as  follows  : — 

"That  until  the  expiration  of  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
unless  provision  for  the  temporary  government  of  the  said  territo- 
ries be  sooner  made  by  Congress,  all  the  military,  civil,  and  judi- 
cial powers  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  existing  government  of 
the  same,  shall  be  vested  in  such  persons,  and  shall  be  exercised  in 
such  manner,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct, 
for  maintaining  and  protecting  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion." 

This  was  a  wonderful  plan,  and  indicated  a  start- 
ling stretch  of  power  by  an  Executive  and  his  fol- 
lowers who  had  dreaded  and  opposed  every  assump- 
tion of  power  in  other  hands.  The  act  merely  put 
the  President  in  the  place  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
gave  him  the  force  to  maintain  the  position,  irre- 
spective of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  a  bold,  novel  scheme,  and  was  not,  in  any  of  its 
parts,  touched  by  the  Constitution  or  the  Ordinance 
of  1787.  Mr.  Dana,  of  Connecticut,  said,  that  "the 
President  may,  under  this  authority,  establish  the 
whole  code  of  Spanish  laws,  however  contrary  to  our 
own,  appoint  whomsoever  he  pleases  as  governor  and 
judges,  and  remove  them  according  to  his  pleasure ; 
thus  uniting  in  himself  all  power,  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive."  And  James  Elliott,  a  Vermont  Re- 
publican, said,  that  "he  would  never  consent  to  dele- 
gate, for  a  single  moment,  such  extensive  powers  to 
the  President,  even  over  a  Territory.  Such  a  delega- 
tion of  power  was  unconstitutional." 

Other  members  also  spoke  of  the  unconstitutional 
-character  of  the  entire  measure,  and  this  objection  was 
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met  in  a  way  which  would  have  been  astounding  at  a 

later   date,  especially  to  the  political  descendants  of 

the  men  who  supported  the  act.     This  is  what  Mr.  C. 

A.  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  said  : — 

"There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  States  and  Territories, 
and  the  Constitution  appears  clearly  to  indicate  it.  In  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  under  the  Ordinance  of  Congress, 
the  governor  and  judges  have  a  right  to  make  laws.  Could  this 
be  done  in  a  State?  I  presume  not.  It  shows  that  Congress 
have  a  power  in  the  Territories  which  they  can  not  exercise  in  the 
States,  and  that  the  limitations  of  power,  found  in  the  Constitu- 
tion are  applicable  to  States  and  not  to  Territories." 

Mr.  Randolph,  a  friend  of  the  measure,  placed  his 
entire  argument  on  the  idea  of  sovereignty.  It  was 
simply  a  sovereign  going  to  take  possession  of  his 
property  and  govern  it  as  he  pleased. 

Dr.  Samuel  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  announced  the 
following  view  : — 

"  The  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution 
contemplates  that  territory  and  other  property  may  belong  to  the 
United  States.  By  a  treaty  with  France  the  United  States  has  lately 
acquired  title  to  a  new  territory,  with  various  kinds  of  property  on 
it.  By  the  same  sanction  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  is  clothed 
with  power  to  dispose  of  such  territory  and  property,  and  to  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  it.  This  is  as  fair  an 
exercise  of  Constitutional  power  as  that  by  which  we  assemble 
and  hold  our  seats  in  this  House." 

To  the  same  purport  it  was  argued  by  others  on 
the  Administration  side.  And  thus  strongly,  at  this 
early  emergency,  was  the  absolute  power  of  Congress 
over  the  Territories  set  up  by  those  who  subsequently 
became  bitter  opponents  of  the  theory.  This  power, 
it  was  mainly  argued,  was  a  Constitutional  power,  and 
it  applied  to  the  regulation  of  slavery  as  well  as  other 
matters  in  the  Territory.     The  authority  of  Congress 
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over  the  Territory  was  general  and  absolute,  and  it 
rested  on  the  sanctions  of  the  Constitution. 

The  bill  was  passed  with  an  approach  to  unanimity 
in  both  Houses,  and  the  temporary  monarchic  govern- 
ment went  into  operation  with  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne  as 
Governor,  all  the  laws  of  Spain  in  force,  and  the  Presi- 
dent having  the  authority  of  the  King. 

That  the  course  taken  by  the  Administration  in 
this  whole  matter  was  not  best  and  right  under  the 
circumstances  can  not  be  a  question  at  this  time,  and 
it  was  fortunate  that  it  possessed  the  judgment  and 
courage  necessary  for  the  emergency.  The  most  ex- 
traordinary and  striking  features  of  the  entire  business 
are  to  be  found  in  the  desperate  and  almost  riotous 
opposition  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  party  friends  had  pre- 
viously made  to  the  remotest  departure  from  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  every  shadow  of  as- 
sumption of  power  by  the  Federalists ;  and  by  their 
successors  in  after-times  attempting  to  set  up  the 
theory  that  Congress  had  no  such  power  over  the  Ter- 
ritories, especially  as  to  slavery,  and  that  it  never  had 
had,  either  in  principle  or  practice. 

Mr.  Jefferson  looked  upon  his  Louisiana  purchase 
as  one  of  the  greatest,  most  beneficial  events  which 
had  ever  befallen  the  Nation ;  and  one  great  source 
of  consolation  to  this  unwarlike  man  was  that  there 
was  not  only  no  bloodshed  in  the  acquisition,  but 
that  it  also  prevented  a  formidable  adventure  on 
this  Continent  by  the  most  dangerous  of  all  modern 
European  despots. 

About  the  western  boundary  of  this  great  cheaply 
acquired  territory  Mr.  Jefferson  had  a  very  definite 
opinion  while  he  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
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ment.  He  said  that  the  French  held  that  the  western 
boundary  of  their  Spanish  territory  was  the  Rio 
Grande  (Rio  Bravo),  that  is,  that  Louisiana  extended 
to  that  river.  But  he  said  that  after  he  purchased 
Louisiana  they  were  silent  on  the  matter  of  western 
border,  although  they  were  explicit  enough  as  to  the 
eastern  boundary  being  the  Perdido. 

The  treaty  of  purchase  left  the  matter  of  boundary 
vague,  and  for  a  time  Mr.  Jefferson  was  quiet  about 
it,  the  acquisition  being  so  much  greater  than  he  had 
expected  at  the  outset.  Although  the  Colorado  was, 
in  a  sense,  agreed  upon,  the  Spaniards  held  to  the 
Sabine  River  as  the  eastern  boundary,  and  this  was 
finally  admitted  in  1806  by  the  commanders  on  the 
border,  with  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  at  least,  to  consider  the  territory  between  the 
Sabine  and  the  Rio  Grande  as  in  dispute,  or  neutral 
ground.  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  W.  A.  Burwell  in  the 
fall  of  1806  :  "Although  we  consider  our  title  good 
as  far  as  the  Rio  Bravo,  yet,  in  proportion  to  what 
they  could  obtain  east  of  the  Mississippi,  they  were  to 
relinquish  to  the  westward,  and  successive  sacrifices 
were  marked  out,  of  which  even  the  Colorado  was  not 
the  last."  So  the  matter  remained  until  1819  and 
1821,  when  the  Sabine  was  fixed  as  the  western  boun- 
dary, any  claim  on  the  part  of  this  country  being  waved 
by  reason  of  the  Florida  cession  to  us.  But  in  this 
little  history  lies  all  there  was  in  the  boisterous  pre- 
tension about  Texas  "re-annexation"  in  1844,  and  for 
two  or  three  years  later. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

FlFTH  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION— MR.  JEFFERSON'S  SECOND 
INAUGURAL  ADDRESS— TRIAL  OF  AARON  BURR. 

rT"\HE  war  against  Barbary  still  continued,  although 
J.  some  successes  had  attended  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  little  Mediterranean  fleet.  One  of  the 
weakest  features  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Administration 
was  connected  with  the  management  of  the  navy.  In 
one  of  his  messages  he  actually  recommended  Con- 
gress to  build  a  dry  dock  at  Washington,  and  in  this 
the  little  navy  was  to  be  hauled  up  and  placed  under 
cover  when  unused  in  the  grand  peace  which  was  cer- 
tain to  follow  a  thoroughly  Republican  Administration. 
This  novel  scheme  produced  a  great  deal  of  amusement 
for  the  Federalists,  and  many  of  the  Democrats  took 
so  unkindly  to  it  that  it  did  not  meet  with  success  in 
Congress,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Jefferson's  almost  un- 
limited influence.  It  was  one  of  his  impracticable 
fancies,  and  merited  the  fate  it  received. 

At  this  time  the  Congressional  caucus  was  devised, 
and  Congressmen  took  to  themselves  the  privilege  of 
placing  the  Presidential  candidates  of  the  dominant 
party  before  the  country.  The  time  was  approaching 
for  the  fifth  quadrennial  election,  and  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  winter  of  1803,  the  caucus  unanimously 
announced  Mr.  Jefferson  as  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.     This  'was  really  the  first  regular 
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Republican  or  Congressional  caucus,  and  was  held  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1804 ;  there  having  been,  however,  a  some- 
what informal  meeting  of  the  same  kind  in  February, 
1800,  for  the  same  purpose.  George  Clinton,  of  New 
York,  was  selected  for  Vice-President,  although  there 
were  several  other  candidates  for  this  position,  among 
whom  were  John  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  and 
Gideon  Granger,  the  Postmaster-General.  The  Fede- 
ralists nominated  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  for 
President,  and  Rufus  King  for  Vice-President. 

The  Presidential  canvass  of  1804  was  by  no  means 
a  tame  one,  but  the  power  of  the  Federalists  was 
gone.  The  result  was  almost  unanimous  for  the  Demo- 
crats, only  Connecticut  and  Delaware,  of  all  the  States, 
casting  their  electoral  votes  for  the  Federalists,  and 
Maryland  giving  two  of  the  eleven  then  due  her  to 
them,  the  Federalists  receiving  but  fourteen  of  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  votes.  Jefferson  was  more 
demonstrative  during  the  pendency  of  this  election 
than  formerly,  and  wrote  a  number  of  letters  concern- 
ing it. 

Some  little  activity  was  displayed  in  Congress  in 
the  winter  of  1804,  in  measures  for  harbor  protection; 
the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  construction  of  gun-boats ; 
in  authorizing  the  President  to  take  decided  steps 
toward  enforcing  our  rights  on  the  seas,  etc.  But  the 
gun-boat  scheme  was  a  fruitless  fancy.  The  territory 
of  Michigan  was  organized  this  year,  the  Indians  were 
further  relieved  of  their  lands,  and  little  of  the  vast 
beautiful  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  left  un- 
'  disturbed  by  the  advance  of  the  restless  white  man ; 
Ohio,  had  two  years  before  become  a  State,  and  at 
this  Presidential  election  seventeen  States  were  rep- 
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resented  with  an  electoral  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six. 

In  this  year  the  most  noticeable  part  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's correspondence  was  that  with  Mrs.  Abigail 
Adams.  She  had  been  greatly  attached  to  his  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  and  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  write  to 
him,  expressing  her  sympathy,  no  doubt  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  and  without  any  other  object.  While 
Mr.  Jefferson  deeply  appreciated  her  sympathy,  his 
usual  partisan  suspiciousness  led  him  to  intimate  that 
she  had  quite  a  different  motive  in  writing  him.  The 
most  unfortunate  part  of  the  whole  affair  was  that  in 
answering  her  words  of  sympathy  he  touched  upon 
matters  foreign  to  the  case,  mentioning  the  causes  of 
estrangement  between  himself  and  her  family,  and 
tracing  it  all  to  the  unkindness  of  Mr.  Adams.  This 
Mrs.  Adams  resisted,  and  several  spirited  letters  passed 
between  them,  which,  while  hardly  excusable  on  the 
part  of  the  President,  served  at  least  to  show  that 
Mrs.  Adams  was  not  much  his  inferior  as  a  letter- 
writer,  and  knew  every  inch  of  the  grounds  traveled 
over  from  the  first.  Nothing  was  gained  by  the  corre- 
spondence, the  woman  had  the  last  word,  as  usual,  and 
the  President  assumed  that  silence,  which  for  mere 
gallantry,  if  nothing  more,  should  have  confined  him  at 
first  to  words  of  kindness,  oblivious  of  the  evils  of 
the  past. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  in  the  usual  manner,  Mr. 
Jefferson  again  appeared  before  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, foreign  representatives,  and  numerous  citizens, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  oath  of  office  and  deliv- 
ering his  inaugural. 
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SECOND  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

March  4,  1805. 

Proceeding,  fellow-citizens,  to  that  qualification  which  the  Con- 
stitution requires,  before  my  entrance  on  the  charge  again  con- 
ferred on  me,  it  is  my  duty  to  express  the  deep  sense  I  entertain 
of  this  new  proof  of  confidence  from  my  fellow-citizens  at  large, 
and  the  zeal  with  which  it  inspires  me,  so  as  to  conduct  myself  as 
may  best  satisfy  their  just  expectations. 

On  taking  this  station  on  a  former  occasion,  I  declared  the 
principles  on  which  I  believed  it  my  duty  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  our  commonwealth.  My  conscience  tells  me  that  I  have,  on 
every  occasion,  acted  up  to  that  declaration,  according  to  its  ob- 
vious import,  and  to  the  understanding  of  every  candid  mind. 

In  the  transaction  of  your  foreign  affairs,  we  have  endeavored 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  all  nations,  and  especially  of  those 
with  which  we  have  the  most  important  relations.  We  have  done 
them  justice,  on  all  occasions,  favored  where  favor  was  lawful,  and 
cherished  mutual  interests  and  intercourse  on  fair  and  equal  terms. 
We  are  fully  convinced,  and  we  act  on  that  conviction,  that  with 
nations,  as  with  individuals,  our  interests  soundly  calculated  will 
ever  be  found  inseparable  from  our  moral  duties ;  and  history 
bears  witness  to  the  fact,  that  a  just  nation  is  trusted  on  its  word, 
when  resource  is  had  to  armaments  and  wars  to  bridle  others. 

At  home,  fellow-citizens,  you  best  know  whether  we  have  done 
well  or  ill.  The  suppression  of  unnecessary  offices,  of  useless  es- 
tablishments and  expenses,  enabled  us  to  discontinue  our  internal 
taxes.  These,  covering  our  land  with  officers  and  opening  our 
doors  to  their  intrusions,  had  already  begun  that  process  of  domi- 
ciliary vexation,  which,  once  entered,  is  scarcely  to  be  restrained 
from  reaching  successively  every  article  of  produce  and  property. 
If  among  these  taxes  some  minor  ones  fell  which  had  not  been  in- 
convenient, it  was  because  their  amount  would  not  have  paid  the 
officers  who  collected  them,  and  because,  if  they  had  any  merit, 
the  State  authorities  might  adopt  them,  instead  of  others  less 
approved. 

The  remaining  revenue  on  the  consumption  of  foreign  articles 
is  paid  cheerfully  by  those  who  can  afford  to  add  foreign  luxuries 
to  domestic  comforts,  being  collected  on  our  seaboard  and  frontiers 
only,  and  incorporated  with  the  transactions  of  our  mercantile 
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citizens,  it  may  be  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  of  an  American  to 
ask,  What  farmer,  what  mechanic,  what  laborer,  ever  sees  a  tax- 
gatherer  of  the  United  States  ?  These  contributions  enable  us  to 
support  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government,  to  fulfill  con- 
tracts with  foreign  nations,  to  extinguish  the  native  right  of  soil 
within  our  limits,  to  extend  those  limits,  and  to  apply  such  a 
surplus  to  our  public  debts  as  places  at  a  short  day  their  final 
redemption,  and  that  redemption  once  effected,  the  revenue  thereby 
liberated  may,  by  a  just  re-partition  among  the  States,  and  a  cor- 
responding amendment  of  the  Constitution,  be  applied,  in  time  of 
peace,  to  rivers,  canals,  roads,  arts,  manufactures,  education,  and 
other  great  objects  within  each  State.  In  time  of  war,  if  injustice, 
by  ourselves  or  others,  must  sometimes  produce  war,  increased  as 
the  same  revenue  will  be  increased  by  population  and  consump- 
tion, and  aided  by  other  resources  reserved  for  that  crisis,  it  may 
meet  within  the  year  all  the  expenses  of  the  year,  without  en- 
croaching on  the  rights  of  future  generations  by  burdening  them 
with  the  debts  of  the  past.  War  will  then  be  but  a  suspension 
of  useful  works,  and  a  return  to  a  state  of  peace,  a  return  to  the 
progress  of  improvement. 

I  have  said,  fellow-citizens,  that  the  income  reserved  had  ena- 
bled us  to  extend  our  limits ;  but  that  extension  may  possibly  pay 
for  itself  before  we  are  called  on,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  may 
keep  down  the  accruing  interest ;  in  all  events,  it  will  repay  the 
advances  we  have  made.  I  know  that  the  acquisition  of  Louisi- 
ana has  been  disapproved  by  some,  from  a  candid  apprehension 
that  the  enlargement  of  our  territory  would  endanger  its  union. 
But  who  can  limit  the  extent  to  which  the  federative  principle 
may  operate  effectively?  The  larger  our  association,  the  less  will 
it  be  shaken  by  local  passions ;  and  in  any  view,  is  it  not  better 
that  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  settled  by  our 
own  brethren  and  children  than  by  strangers  of  another  family? 
With  which  shall  we  be  most  likely  to  live  in  harmony  and 
friendly  intercourse  ? 

In  matters  of  religion,  I  have  considered  that  its  free  exercise 
is  placed  by  the  Constitution  independent  of  the  powers  of  the 
General  Government.  I  have  therefore  undertaken,  on  no  occa- 
sion, to  prescribe  the  religious  exercises  suited  to  it;  but  have  left 
them,  as  the  Constitution  found  them,  under  the  direction  and  dis- 
cipline of  State  or  Church  authorities  acknowledged  by  the  several 
religious  societies. 
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The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  these  countries  I  have  regarded 
with  the  commiseration  their  history  inspires.  Endowed  with  the 
faculties  and  the  rights  of  men,  breathing  an  ardent  love  of  liberty 
and  independence,  and  occupying  a  country  which  left  them  no 
desire  but  to  be  undisturbed,  the  stream  of  overflowing  population 
from  other  regions  directed  itself  on  these  shores ;  without  power 
to  divert,  or  habits  to  contend  against,  they  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  current,  or  driven  before  it ;  now  reduced  within 
limits  too  narrow  for  the  hunter's  state,  humanity  enjoins  us  to 
teach  them  agriculture  and  the  domestic  arts ;  to  encourage  them 
to  that  industry  which  alone  can  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
place  in  existence,  and  to  prepare  them  in  time  for  that  state  of 
society,  which  to  bodily  comforts  adds  the  improvement  of  the 
mind  and  morals.  We  have,  therefore,  liberally  furnished  them 
with  the  implements  of  husbandry  and  household  use;  we  have 
placed  among  them  instructors  in  the  arts  of  first  necessity ;  and 
they  are  covered  with  the  segis  of  the  law  against  aggressors  from 
among  ourselves. 

But  the  endeavors  to  enlighten  them  on  the  fate  which  awaits 
their  present  course  of  life,  to  induce  them  to  exercise  their  reason, 
follow  its  dictates,  and  change  their  pursuits  with  the  change  of 
circumstances,  have  powerful  obstacles  to  encounter;  they  are 
combated  by  the  habits  of  their  bodies,  prejudice  of  their  minds, 
ignorance,  pride,  and  the  influence  of  interested  and  crafty  indi- 
viduals among  them,  who  feel  themselves  something  in  the  present 
order  of  things,  and  fear  to  become  nothing  in  any  other.  These 
persons  inculcate  a  sanctimonious  reverence  for  the  customs  of 
their  ancestors;  that  whatsoever  they  did,  must  be  done  through 
all  time ;  that  reason  is  a  false  guide,  and  to  advance  under  its 
counsel,  in  their  physical,  moral,  or  political  condition,  is  perilous 
innovation;  that  their  duty  is  to  remain  as  their  Creator  made 
them,  ignorance  being  safety,  and  knowledge  full  of  danger ;  in 
short,  my  friends,  among  them  is  seen  the  action  and  counteraction 
of  good  sense  and  bigotry  ;  they,  too,  have  their  anti-philosophers, 
who  find  an  interest  in  keeping  things  in  their  present  state,  who 
dread  reformation,  and  exert  all  their  faculties  to  maintain  the 
ascendency  of  habit  over  the  duty  of  improving  our  reason  and 
obeying  its  mandates. 

In  giving  these  outlines,  I  do  not  mean,  fellow-citizens,  to  ar- 
rogate to  myself  the  merit  of  the  measures;  that  is  due,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  reflecting  character  of  our  citizens  at  large,  who 
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by  the  weight  of  public  opinion,  influence  and  strengthen  the  pub- 
lic measures ;  it  is  due  to  the  sound  discretion  with  which  they 
select  from  among  themselves  those  to  whom  they  confide  the  leg- 
islative duties ;  it  is  due  to  the  zeal  and  wisdom  of  the  charactera 
thus  selected,  who  lay  the  foundations  of  public  happiness  in 
wholesome  laws,  the  execution  of  which  alone  remains  for  others ; 
and  it  is  due  to  the  able  and  faithful  auxiliaries,  whose  patriotism 
has  associated  with  me  in  the  executive  functions. 

During  this  course  of  administration,  and  in  order  to  disturb 
it,  the  artillery  of  the  press  has  been  leveled  against  us,  charged 
with  whatsoever  its  licentiousness  could  devise  or  dare.  These 
abuses  of  an  institution  so  important  to  freedom  and  science,  are 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  lessen  its  useful- 
ness, and  to  sap  its  safety ;  they  might,  indeed,  have  been  cor- 
rected by  the  wholesome  punishments  reserved  and  provided  by 
the  laws  of  the  several  States  against  falsehood  and  defamation  ; 
but  public  duties  more  urgent  press  on  the  time  of  public  serv- 
ants, and  the  offenders  have  therefore  been  left  to  find  their  pun- 
ishment in  the  public  indignation. 

Nor  was  it  uninteresting  to  the  world  that  an  experiment 
should  be  fairly  and  fully  made,  whether  freedom  of  discussion, 
unaided  by  power,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  propagation  and  pro- 
tection of  truth,  whether  a  government,  conducting  itself  in  the 
true  spirit  of  its  constitution,  with  zeal  and  purity,  and  doing  no 
act  which  it  would  be  unwilling  the  whole  world  should  witness, 
can  be  written  down  by  falsehood  and  defamation.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  tried ;  you  have  witnesssd  the  scene ;  our  fellow- 
citizens  have  looked  on,  cool  and  collected ;  they  saw  the  latent 
source  from  which  these  outrages  proceeded ;  they  gathered  around 
their  public  functionaries,  and  when  the  Constitution  called  them 
to  the  decision  by  suffrage,  they  pronounced  the  verdict,  honora- 
ble to  those  who  had  served  them,  and  consolatory  to  the  friend 
of  man,  who  believes  he  may  be  intrusted  with  his  own  affairs. 

No  inference  is  here  intended,  that  the  laws  provided  by  the 
State  against  false  and  defamatory  publications,  should  not  be 
enforced ;  he  who  has  time,  renders  a  service  to  public  morals  and 
public  tranquillity,  in  reforming  these  abuses  by  the  salutary  coer- 
cions of  the  law;  but  the  experiment  is  noted,  to  prove  that, 
since  truth  and  reason  have  maintained  their  ground  against  false 
opinions  in  league  with  false  facts,  the  press,  confined  to  truth, 
needs  no  other  legal  restraint;  the  p*ublic  judgment  will  correct 
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false  reasonings  and  opinions,  on  a  full  hearing  of  all  parties ;  and 
no  other  definite  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  inestimable  lib- 
erty of  the  press  and  its  demoralizing  licentiousness.  If  there  be 
still  improprieties  which  this  rule  would  not  restrain,  its  supple- 
ment must  be  sought  in  the  censorship  of  public  opinion. 

Contemplating  the  union  of  sentiment  now  manifested  so  gen- 
erally, as  auguring  harmony  and  happiness  to  our  future  course, 
I  oifer  to  our  country  sincere  congratulations.  With  those,  too, 
not  yet  rallied  to  the  same  point,  the  disposition  to  do  so  is  gain- 
ing strength  ;  facts  are  piercing  through  the  veil  drawn  over  them ; 
and  our  doubting  brethren  will  at  length  see,  that  the  mass  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  with  whom  they  can  not  yet  resolve  to  act  as 
to  principles  and  measures,  think  as  they  think,  and  desire  what 
they  desire ;  that  our  wish,  as  well  as  theirs,  is,  that  the  public 
efforts  may  be  directed  honestly  to  the  public  good,  that  peace  be 
cultivated,  civil  and  religious  liberty  unassailed,  law  and  order  pre- 
served, equality  of  rights  maintained,  and  that  state  of  property, 
equal  or  unequal,  which  results  to  every  man  from  his  own  in- 
dustry, or  that  of  his  fathers.  When  satisfied  of  these  views,  it 
is  not  iu  human  nature  that  they  should  not  approve  and  support 
them  ;  in  the  meantime,  let  us  cherish  them  with  patient  affection  ;  let 
us  do  them' justice,  and  more  than  justice,  in  all  competitions  of  in- 
terest; and  we  need  not. doubt  that  truth,  reason,  and  their  own 
interests  will  at  length  prevail,  will  gather  them  into  the  fold  of 
their  country,  and  will  complete  their  entire  union  of  opinion, 
which  gives  to  a  nation  the  blessing  of  harmony  and  the  benefit 
of  all  its  strength. 

I  shall  now  enter  on  the  duties  to  which  my  fellow-citizens 
have  again  called  me,  and  shall  proceed  in  the  spirit  of  those 
principles  which  they  have  approved.  I  fear  not  that  any  motives 
of  interest  may  lead  me  astray  ;  I  am  sensible  of  no  passion  which 
could  seduce  me  knowingly  from  the  path  of  justice ;  but  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  and  the  limits  of  my  own  understand- 
ing, will  produce  errors  of  judgment  sometimes  injurious  to  your 
interests.  I  shall  need,  therefore,  all  the  indulgence  I  have  here- 
tofore experienced ;  the  want  of  it  will  certainly  not  lessen  with 
increasing  years.  I  shall  need,  too,  the  favor  of  that  Being  in  whose 
hands  we  are,  who  led  our  forefathers,  as  Israel  of  old,  from  their 
native  land,  and  planted  them  in  a  country  flowing  with  all  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  ;  who  has  covered  our  infancy  with 
his  providence,  and  our  riper  years  with  his  wisdom  and  power ; 
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and  to  whose  goodness  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  supplications, 
that  he  will  so  enlighten  the  minds  of  your  servants,  guide  their 
councils,  and  prosper  their  measures  that  whatsoever  they  do  shall 
result  in  your  good,  and  shall  secure  to  you  the  peace,  friendship, 
and  approbation  of  all  nations. 

About  the  1st  of  March,  1805,  Levi  Lincoln,  the 
Attorney-General,  resigned,  and  John  Breckinridge, 
of  Kentucky,  was  appointed  in  his  place ;  but  in  the 
following  year,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
Caesar  A.  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  took  that  position 
in  the  Cabinet.  Rodney  was  the  son  of  Caesar  Rod- 
ney, one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

In  the  previous  summer  and  fall,  the  President  had 
pushed  the  war  against  Tripoli,  a  fleet  of  twelve  or 
more  ships  of  from  twelve  to  forty-four  guns  had  been 
collected  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  after  many  excit- 
ing conflicts,  mainly  led  by  Commodores  Charles  Mor- 
ris, Edward  Preble,  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur, 
Commodores  Barron  and  Rodgers,  peace  was  estab- 
lished in  June,  1805,  by  the  payment  of  sixty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  excess  of  American  over  piratical 
prisoners.  This  was  a  remarkable  way  of  conquering 
peace  and  justice,  yet  the  sum  was  small,  and  it  had 
long  been  the  practice  of  nations  to  pay  tribute  to 
these  corsairs ;  and,  in  its  good  results,  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  transactions  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's Administration. 

The  relations  of  this  government  with  France  and 
Spain  were  not  satisfactory.  Bonaparte  was  still  in- 
clined to  dictate  the  course  of- policy  to  be  pursued. 
But  the  great  naval  conflict  of  Trafalgar  in  the  fall 
of  1805,  materially  changed  affairs.     Napoleon  lost  his 
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power  to  make  much  resistance  to  England  at  sea,  and 
hence,  was  in  no  condition  to  dictate  a  line  of  conduct 
for  this  continent.  So,  too,  when  England  saw  France 
powerless  on  the  sea,  she  felt  no  interest  in  terms  of 
advantage  to  the  United  States,  and  began  to  revive 
her  former  aggressions.  In  the  winter  of  1805,  for- 
eign affairs  took  a  more  serious  aspect  in  Congress. 
A  considerable  party  of  Democrats  and  Federalists 
favored  putting  the  country  in  condition  for  war  with 
Spain.  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  led  the  Demo- 
crats, but  Mr.  Jefferson  favored  a  settlement  of  diffi- 
culties with  that  country  by  buying  Florida.  And, 
although  the  President's  views  mainly  prevailed,  it  was 
at  the  loss  of  Mr.  Randolph  in  the  support  of  his 
Administration,  and  the  gain  of  the  determined  oppo- 
sition of  that  eccentric  character  to  all  his  acts. 
Although  the  comparative  unanimity  of  the  Democratic 
party  was  broken  in  Congress,  its  strength  was  not 
seriously  impaired  for  administration  purposes. 

In  the  winter  of  i805,  the  President  was  accused 
of  complicity  with  the  famous  Miranda  in  his  schemes 
against  South  America.  A  vessel  was  fitted  out  at 
New  York,  and  in  it  Miranda  sailed  with  the  vain  hope 
of  executing  his  plans.  Mr.  Jefferson  said  that  the 
story  that  Mr.  Madison  and  himself  countenanced 
the  adventure  was  "  an  absolute  falsehood,"  but  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  know  what  was  possible  con- 
cerning it. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  connected  with 
Mr.  Jefferson's  Administration  was  the  treasonable  ad- 
venture of  Aaron  Burr.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to 
mention  some  facts  showing  Mr.  Jefferson's  connection 
with    the    case.     Through    definite    information    from 
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General  Wilkinson  Mr.  Jefferson  was  informed  of  the 
designs  of  Burr,  and,  early  in  1807,  he  was  arrested 
and  sent  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  for  trial,  but  not  until 
great  excitement  had  been  raised,  especially  in  the 
West,  as  to  the  purposes  of  Burr.  The  trial  created 
general  notice,  and  it  is  a  strange  instance  of  political 
inconsistency  that  the  Federalists  took  sides  with 
Burr,  considering  him  persecuted,  and  became  greatly 
alarmed  over*  the  efforts  of  the  dominant  party  to 
suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  otherwise  make 
aggressions  on  the  liberties  of  the  people.  In  the 
former  Administration  this  had  been  reversed,  and  the 
great  cry  of  the  Democrats  or  ultra-republicans  was 
against  the  "Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,"  and  the 
alleged  disposition  of  the  General  Government  to  en- 
croach upon  the  people  and  the  States.  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  highly  censured  for  the  part  he  took  against  Burr  in 
the  trial,  and  for  the  Executive  his  zeal  was  certainly 
very  great.  Although  he  may  have  gone  beyond  the 
privileges  accorded  the  President,  it  is  not  apparent  that 
he  proceeded  from  animosity  toward  Burr,  or  that  he 
acted  from  any  other  motive  than  to  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  He  communicated  constantly  with 
the  attorney  for  the  Government,  George  Hay,  and  left 
nothing  unsaid  to  him  which  would  in  any  way  benefit 
the  case.  He  differed  with  the  Chief  Justice  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  prosecution,  and  especially  as  to  the 
decision  of  Mr.  Marshall  requiring  the  President  to 
lay  before  the  court,  in  person,  all  the  correspondence 
on  the  subject.  This  he  resisted  and  fully  intimated 
that  he  would  oppose  by  force  such  an  advance  upon 
the  Executive.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  was 
the  spirit  of  the  "monocrat,"  and  not  of  republican 
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simplicity.     In  reference  to  this  demand  upon  him  he 
wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  Hay : — 

"  Monticello,  September  7,  1807. 

"  Deae  Sir, — I  received,  late  last  night,  your  favor  of  the 
day  before,  and  now  re-inclose  you  the  subpoena.  As  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  district  courts  have  a  power  of  commanding  the 
Executive  Government  to  abandon  superior  duties  and  attend  on 
them,  at  whatever  distance,  I  am  unwilling,  by  any  notice  of  the 
subpoena,  to  set  a  precedent  which  might  sanction  a  proceeding  so 
preposterous.  I  inclose  you,  therefore,  a  letter,  public  and  for 
the  court,  covering  substantially  all  they  ought  to  desire.  If  the 
papers  which  were  inclosed  in  Wilkinson's  letter  may,  in  your  judg- 
ment, be  communicated  without  injury,  you  will  be  pleased  to 
communicate  them.     I  return  you  the  original  letter. 

"I  am  happy  in  having  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Madison's  counsel 
on  this  occasion,  he  happening  to  be  now  with  me.  We  are  both 
strongly  of  opinion,  that  the  prosecution  against  Burr  for  misde- 
meanor should  proceed  at  Richmond.  If  defeated,  it  will  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of  the  judge;  if  successful,  it  will  give 
time  to  see  whether  a  prosecution  for  treason  against  him  can  be 
instituted  in  any,  and  what  other  court.  But  we  incline  to  think 
it  may  be  best  to  send  Blennerhasset  and  Israel  Smith  to  Ken- 
tucky, to  be  tried  both  for  the  treason  and  misdemeanor.  The  trial 
of  Dayton  for  misdemeanor  may  as  well  go  on  at  Richmond." 

The  main  points  in  the  prosecution  were  to  be 
found  in  the  letters  of  General  Wilkinson,  and  these 
were  finally  given  to  the  court  by  the  consent  of  their 
author.  There  were  few  better  lawyers  than  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson in  conducting  a  case,  and  none  could  be  more  con- 
cerned than  himself  as  to  the  progress  or  right  result  of 
this  trial.  Admitting,  too,  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  whole 
Administration  was  eminently  the  work  of  one  man 
himself,  little  can  be  justly  said  against  the  part  he 
took  in  directing  the  case  of  Burr.  He  was  unwillinc 
to  leave  the  cause  in  the  hands  of  the  attorney  for  the 
Government,  and  after  pushing   the  channels  of  evi- 
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dence  in  every  possible  way,  was  so  dissatisfied  with 
the  result  as  to  cause  him  to  utter  some  very  arbi- 
trary, tyrannical,  and  passionate  things,  such  as  de- 
claring to  Hay  (the  attorney)  that  Luther  Martin, 
Burr's  counsel,  should  be'  indicted  as  an  accomplice, 
and  by  this  step  there  would  be  a  chance  "to  muzzle 
that  impudent  Federal  bull-dog."  Here,  again,  appears 
prominently  what  will  always  strike  the  careful  reader 
as  unfavorable  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  he  seldom  resisted 
the  disposition  to  question  the  motives  of  political 
opponents,  or  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  pur- 
poses. Especially  was  he  inclined  to  assign  evil  inten- 
tions to  the  actions  of  Justice  Marshall,  which  he  did 
not  neglect  on  this  occasion,  notwithstanding  the 
assaults  made  upon  him  by  John  Randolph  and  other 
legal  aid  in  the  defense. 

That  part  of  the  President's  message  of  December, 
1806,  to  Congress,  referring  to  slavery,  was  thor- 
oughly discussed,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
Congressmen  of  both  parties  from  nearly  all  the  States 
voted  for  and  against  the  measure,  proposed  from  its 
recommendations,  to  repress  the  domestic  slave-trade. 
Tennessee,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania  voted  for  the  measure  entire,  and 
the  other  States  divided  their  votes.  The  greatest 
unanimity  then  existed  in  Congress  against  foreign 
slave-trade,  or  importing  negroes  from  Africa. 

Some  difficulty  arose  this  year  as  to  the  treaty  with 
England,  that  government  still  reserving  and  claiming 
the  power  to  prey  upon  the  neutral  rights  of  this  coun- 
try. The  Senate  and  Executive  opposed  the  new  treaty, 
and  although  it  had  been  signed  by  ministers  Pinkney 
and  Monroe,  Mr.  Jefferson  at  once  notified  them  that 
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it  could  not  be  ratified,  and  afterwards,  without  con- 
sulting the  Senate,  rejected  it. 

Of  course,  this  brought  censure  from  the  Federal- 
ists, and  was  considered  a  daring  step  toward  Execu- 
tive prerogative,  and  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  Mr. 
Jefferson's  avowed  principles,  or  his  actions  in  the 
case  of  his  predecessors. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1806,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, then  in  Europe,  looking  to  the  Presidential  suc- 
cession, and  not  unmindful  of  the  necessities  and 
interests  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  : — 

' '  I  wish  you  were  here  at  present,  to  take  your  choice  of  the 
two  governments  of  Orleans  and  Louisiana,  in  either  of  which  I 
could  now  place  you ;  and  I  verily  believe  it  would  be  to  your  ad- 
vantage to  be  just  that  much  withdrawn  from  the  focus  of  the  en- 
suing contest,  until  its  event  should  be  known.  The  one  has  a 
salary  of  five  thousand  dollars,  the  other  of  two  thousand  dollars ; 
both  with  excellent  hotels  for  the  Governor.  The  latter  at  St. 
Louis,  where  there  is  good  society,  both  French  and  American ;  a 
healthy  climate,  and  the  finest  field  in  the  United  States  for  ac- 
quiring property.  The  former  not  unhealthy,  if  you  begin  a  resi- 
dence there  in  the  month  of  November.  The  Mrs.  Trists  and 
their  connections  are  established  there.  As  I  think  you  can  in 
four  months  inform  me  what  you  say  to  this,  I  will  keep  things 
in  their  present  state  till  the  last  day  of  August,  for  your  answer." 

In  reference  to  his  own  and   the   country's  needs 

Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  in   a  letter  to  W.  C.  Nicholas, 

February  28,  1807,  as  follows  :— 

"  There  is  one  subject  which  will  not  admit  a  delay  till  I 
see  you.  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph  is,  I  believe,  determined  to  retire 
from  Congress,  and  it  is  strongly  his  wish,  and  that  of  all  here, 
that  you  should  take  his  place.  Never  did  the  calls  of  patriotism 
more  loudly  assail  you  than  at  this  moment.  After  excepting  the 
Federalists,  who  will  be  twenty-seven,  and  the  little  band  of 
schismatics,  who  will  be  three  or  four  (all  tongue),  the  residue 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  as  well  disposed  body  of  men 
as  I  ever  saw  collected.     But  there  is  no  one  whose  talents  and 
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standing,  taken  together,  have  weight  enough  to  give  him  the 
lead.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  no  one  who  will  under- 
take to  do  the  public  business,  and  it  remains  undone.  Were  you 
here,  the  whole  would  rally  round  you  in  an  instant,  and  willingly 
co-operate  in  whatever  is  for  the  public  good.  Nor  would  it  require 
for  you  to  undertake  drudgery  in  the  House.  There  are  euough 
able  and  willing  to  do  that.  A  rallying  point  is  all  that  is  want- 
ing. Let  me  beseech  you,  then,  to  offer  yourself.  You  never  will 
have  it  so  much  in  your  power  again  to  render  such  eminent 
service." 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

AARON  BURR— A  METEOR  IN  THE  POLITICAL  SKY. 

LITTLE  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  in  any 
of  its  phases,  is  to  be  found  connected  with  the 
lives  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  generally,  therefore, 
when  they  have  not  become  Presidents  there  is  meager 
inducement  for  giving  them  a  place  in  this  work,  not- 
withstanding their  high  attitude  in  the  Nation  as  able 
and  valuable  men.  Hence  but  brief  sketches  of  them 
will  be  given,  and  those  incorporated  with  or  attached 
to  the  lives  of  the  Presidents  with  whom  they  were 
associated. 

While  most  of  them  have  been  as  worthy  men  as 
the  Presidents,  the  difference  of  position  has  relieved 
them  of  historic  importance,  the  great  events  of  the 
Nation  mainly  pointing  in  some  way  to  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. While  many  men  in  the  country  who  have 
never  held  either  of  the  "  highest  stations  in  the  gift 
of  the  people,"  have  been  of  much  more,  or  at  least 
equal,  political  consequence  with  those  who  have  oc- 
cupied the  Chair  of  the  Senate,  it  has  mainly  been  the 
purpose  of  political  parties  to  select,  as  their  candi- 
dates for  the  Vice-Presidency,  men  who,  in  any  emer- 
gency, would  with  dignity  and  honor  take  the  place 
of  the  head  of  the  Government.  That  the  judgment 
of  the  party  leaders  was  at  fault  in  the  choice  of 
Aaron  Burr,  there  may  now  be  no  need  of  question, 
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and  that  he  did  not  become  President  was  no  fault  of 
the  Constitution  in  1800. 

The  extravagant,  erratic,  and  in  many  respects, 
wonderful  character  of  Burr  making  any  thing  con- 
cerning him  of  interest  to  the  reading  public,  would 
render  it  only  too  delightful  a  task  to  attempt  an  en- 
larged view  of  his  life  here.  Yet,  too,  there  are  not 
wanting,  probably,  incentives  to  the  disposition  to  omit 
any  further  reference  to  him.  Still  it  can  never  be 
forgotten  that  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
his  day,  and  as  such  deserves,  after  all,  more  than  a 
passing  notice. 

Aaron  Burr,  the  third  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  February  6, 
1756,  and  was  the  second  child  of  the  Rev.  Aaron 
Burr  and  his  wife,  Esther  Edwards.  The  story  of  the 
Burr  ancestors  is  easily  told.  No  more  distinguished 
names  were  known  in  this  country,  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  than 
those  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr. 
They  were  natives  of  New  England,  and  for  several 
generations  their  families  had  illustrated  the  Puritan 
character  by  the  great  number  of  their  distinguished 
men  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  The  Edwardses  were 
especially  noted  in  the  early  history  of  New  England, 
and  of  them  all,  none  was  more  widely  known  or  highly 
esteemed  and  influential  than  Jonathan.  In  1716,  Jon- 
athan Edwards  graduated  at  Yale'  College,  and  while 
connected  with  that  institution  began  the  study  of  the- 
ology. For  many  years,  over  quarter  of  a  century,  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts,  and   by  his  sermons  and  writings 
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acquired  a  favorable  reputation,  even  in  Europe.  He 
afterwards  settled  in  Stockbridge,  and  finally  died  in 
1757,  while  second  president  of  Princeton  College,  as 
the  successor  of  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  who 
was  born  in  1716,  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut.  He  also 
graduated  at  Yale,  and  there,  too,  was  led  into  the 
Christian  ministry.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  set- 
tled at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  as  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times 
for  educated  preachers,  engaged  in  school-teaching.  In 
the  latter  calling,  as  well  as  in  the  ministry,  he  was 
notably  successful.  His  school  at  Newark  became  the 
nucleus  around  which  sprang  Princeton  College,  a  few 
miles  away.  And  to  him  is  due  the  honor  of  founding, 
building,  and  setting  in  operation  that  long  famous  old 
seat  of  learning. 

In  1752,  he  went  over  to  Stockbridge  in  Massachu- 
setts to  visit  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  a  few  days  after 
his  return,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  community, 
Miss  Esther  Edwards  was  brought  to  Newark,  and 
made  his  wife.  In  1754,  Sarah,  their  first  child,  was 
born.  In  1756,  they  moved  to  Princeton,  and  in  the 
following  year  President  Burr  died. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  his  father-in-law,  took  his  place 
as  president  of  the  new  college,  but  in  a  few  months  • 
he  died  of  fever  from  vaccination  for  small-pox. 
Within  the  same  month  his  daughter,  the  widow  of 
President  Burr,  died  of  the  same  disease,  and  in  that 
year  also  his  own  widow  died. 

Thus  were  left  Aaron  Burr  and  his  sister  without 
an  opportunity  to  receive  lasting  impression  from  the 
most  worthy,  exemplary,  and  distinguished  of  parents 
and  grandparents. 
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Jonathan  Edwards  had  no  common  children,  and 
of  them  all,  Esther  Edwards  was  said  to  be  possessed 
of  the  best  and  most  brilliant  qualities.  She  also  had 
the  additional  recommendation  of  great  beauty.  Few 
men  of  his  day  were  more  intellectual  and  refined,  or 
of  more  noble  and  manly  feature,  than  the  Rev.  Aaron 
Burr,  the  first  president  of  old  Princeton  College. 
Thus  it  may  appear  that  no  man,  however  fastidious, 
should  complain  of  the  parentage  of  Aaron  Burr.  It 
would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  find  in  the  two  fine  old 
Puritan  families  from  which  he  descended  any  foun- 
dation for  his  own  eccentric,  unreliable,  and  dangerous 
character. 

After  the  death  of  their  parents  and  grandparents, 
Aaron  Burr  and  his  sister  were  taken  into  the  family 
of  Timothy  Edwards,  their  uncle,  at  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey.  Their  first  teacher  was  Tappan  Reeve,  a 
man  of  considerable  consequence  subsequently,  and 
who,  after  looking  well  to  the  education  of  his  pupils, 
in  the  common  way  of  speaking,  if  not  of  acting,  fell 
in  love  with  and  married  Sarah.  But  she  died  before 
reaching  middle  age. 

Aaron  Burr  had  a  considerable  fortune  left  him  by 
his  father,  and  although  this  was  little  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  his  friendship  and  guidance  and  that 
of  all  his  nearest  and  best  relatives,  it  may  be  said 
to  have  enabled  him  to  start  in  life  with  some 
advantages. 

As  a  child  and  youth  Burr  was  undoubtedly  a 
troublesome  fellow.  For  this,  however,  he  compen- 
sated, to  some  extent,  by  his  uncommon  quickness'  in 
learning.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  Princeton  College,  but  from  his  youth  and  small 
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size,  was  rejected.  Two  years  subsequently,  in  1769, 
he  was  entered,  and  in  1772,  graduated. 

In  college  Burr  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
dissipated,  but  this  must  be  taken  in  a  very  limited 
sense,  as  he  did  not  drink,  and  throughout  his  life 
hated  gambling;  and  besides,  the  opportunities  for  dis- 
sipation were  not  very  extensive  in  the  little  villages 
of  Princeton  and  Elizabethtown  at  that  remote  period. 
One  thing  he  did,  however,  at  that  time  which  marked 
his  after  life,  that  was  exhibiting  his  tendency  and  ca- 
pacity for  intrigue,  in  writing  his  letters  to  his  sister 
in  secret  characters.  Although  this  practice  was  in 
keeping  with  the  suspicious  state  of  the  times,  it  still 
denoted  his  own  unusual  secretiveness. 

For  a  year  after  graduating  Burr  devoted  himself 
to  idleness  mainly,  and  in  looking  around  among  that 
class  of  people  who  were  to  be  his  warmest  friends 
and  defenders  through  life,  the  women ;  and  to  reading 
theology  under  Joseph  Bellamy  over  in  Connecticut, 
who  had  taken  the  cloak  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 

In  the  first  two  pursuits  Burr  was  successful.  He 
was  handsome  and  sprightly,  and  easily  won  his  way 
among  the  "  girls."  But  with  the  Rev.  Bellamy  the 
case  was  different.  His  qualities  of  independence,  as- 
surance, and  impudence  had  advanced  with  his  better 
traits,  and  instead  of  appearing  as  a  learner,  as  his 
friends  hoped  he  would  do  with  a  view  to  entering  the 
ministry  finally,  he  started  out  as  a  questioner  and  dis- 
puter,  and  in  a  few  months  returned  to  Elizabethtown, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  a  confirmed  deist.  To  end 
this  matter  at  once,  it  may  here  be  said,  that  Burr  not 
only  rejected  the  entreaties  of  his  relatives  and  friends 
to  follow  in  the  path  trodden  gloriously  by  so  many  of 
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his  distinguished  ancestors,  but  also  rejected  their  re- 
ligion and  all  other  religions,  and  lived  to  the  end  of 
his  life  without  any,  putting  in  its  place  expediency, 
prudence,  ambition,  conquest,  and  self-gratification. 

He  now  selected  the  law  as  a  pursuit,  and  entered 
upon  its  study  under  Tappan  Reeve,  at  Elizabethtown. 

Burr  was  a  Whig,  and  the  last  man  who  could  be 
lukewarm  in  any  cause,  and  when  the  Revolution  be- 
gan he  was  one  of  its  most  zealous  advocates.  Besides 
he  was,  above  all  things,  attached  to  a  military  life, 
and  the  kind  of  glory  it  might  bring  in  times  of  war. 
Believing  war  with  England  inevitable,  as  young  as  he 
was,  he  had  read  all  the  military  works  obtainable, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  science  of  war. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  Burr  made 
his  way  to  the  patriot  army  before  Boston.  There  he 
remained,  wearied  and  disgusted  with  inactivity,  until 
Arnold's  famous  expedition  to  Quebec  was  planned, 
and  presented,  as  he  thought,  the  first  opportunity 
worthy  of  his  mettle.  That  he  joined,  and  conducted 
himself  so  well  as  to  rise  greatly  in  the  estimation  of 
the  army  and  his  friends  at  home.  On  his  first  con- 
versation with  General  Montgomery,  that  officer  was 
so  delighted  with  him  as  to  offer  him  a  place  on  his 
staff,  with  the  rank  of  major.  This  he  accepted,  and 
was  by  the  side  of  the  brave  Montgomery  when  he  fell 
at  Quebec.  On  his  return  he  was  invited  by  General 
Washington  to  take  a  place  in  his  military  family,  from 
which  he  was  soou  after  transferred  to  the  staff  of 
General  Putnam,  and  when  New  York  was  evacuated 
by  the  American  troops,  he  was  promoted  to  the  sec- 
ond office  of  Malcolm's  regiment,  which  he  really  com- 
manded from  that  time,  as  Malcolm  was  one  of  the 
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wealthy  patriot  officers  who  did  not  yearn  for  glory 
amidst  personal  dangers.  Burr  was  connected  with 
the  army  four  years,  and  considering  the  nature  of  his 
position  and  the  smallness  of  his  command,  he  made  a 
remarkable  record,  composed  of  a  series  of  brave  and 
manly  actions,  and  exciting,  successful,  and  sometimes 
romantic  events,  much  to  his  own  and  his  country's 
credit.  He  was  finally  compelled  by  broken  health  to 
resign  his  command  in  the  spring  of  1779 ;  then,  as 
may  be  seen,  but  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

Although  when  placed  in  command  of  his  regiment 
he  was  the  youngest  man  holding  that  position  in  the 
Continental  Army,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  promo- 
tion. He  was,  in  fact,  never  satisfied  with  any  posi- 
tion held  by  him,  believing  himself  superior  to  the  men 
who  commanded  him.  He  was  always,  during  the  war 
and  afterwards  to  the  end  of  his  life,  opposed  to  Gen- 
eral Washington.  He  believed  him  to  be  a  farmer 
and  Indian  fighter,  but  not  a  soldier.  Though  he  took 
no  part  in  the  "  Conway  Cabal "  against  "Washington, 
he  favored  it;  and  was  seldom  or  never  known  to 
speak  a  word  in  his  support  as  a  soldier,  or  as  a  leader 
of  the  people  in  times  of  peace.  It  seems,  too,  that 
while  Washington  admired  Colonel  Burr  as  a  fearless 
and  competent  soldier,  he  suspected  his  true  character 
from  the  first,  and  was  led  to  great  caution  in  dealing 
with  him.  To  Generals  Putnam,  McDougal,  and  oth- 
ers Burr  was  warmly  attached.  He  was  a  fine  soldier, 
a  wise  and  thorough  disciplinarian,  and  though  he 
possibly  never  would  have  made  a  safe  and  successful 
commander  of  a  grand  army,  yet,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  he  would  have  been  brilliant  at  the  head  of  a 
brigade.     His  career  at  this  time  had  been  no  disgrace 
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to  his  honorable  family.  Up  to  this  point,  too,  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  do  nothing  less  than  put  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  account  with  Aaron  Burr,  the  ap- 
pearances and  most  of  the  occurrences  of  his  life. 
His  army  record  stands  out,  in  his  unfortunate  career, 
with  peculiar  prominence  and  brightness ;  and  as  it  is 
in  his  history,  so  it  was  to  him  in  his  friendless  old 
age.  To  it  he  often  referred  with  great  pleasure,  with 
no  doubt  as  to  the  sympathy  of  his  hearer. 

When  Burr  had  recovered  his  health  he  returned  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  but  unwilling  to  submit  to  any  fixed 
plan  requiring  years  to  carry  it  out,  he  made  arrange- 
ments with  a  lawyer  on  the  Hudson  to  supervise  him  in 
the  course  he  should  choose  for  himself,  settle  all  points 
of  difficulty,  and  answer  all  his  questions.  In  a  short 
time  he  considered  himself  ready  to  practice,  and  by 
his  ingenuity,  contrary  to  the  law  requiring  three 
years  of  legal  study,  got  himself  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Albany,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1782,  began  his  pro- 
fessional life  in  that  city.  This  brief  course  of  prep- 
aration he  was  driven,  to  some  extent,  to  pursue,  ow- 
ing to  the  great  advantages  then  offered  Whig  lawyers 
from  the  act  disbarring  all  Tories.  His  family  name 
and  his  army  record  were  of  great  benefit;  and  his 
industry  and  winning  manners  gave  him  favor  at  the 
onset,  and  he  was  soon  oversupplied  with  business. 
Having  unbounded  confidence  in  his  own  ability,  and 
wisely  supposing  that  New  York  would  present  the 
widest  field  for  his  efforts,  he  removed  to  that  place  in 
the  fall  of  1783.  Greater  successes  followed  his  steps. 
In  most  respects  but  one  lawyer  in  New  York,  or  in 
the  entire  country,  was  his  equal,  and  that  was  Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 
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But  his  life  was  not  all  absorbed  in  his  profession 
and  ambitious  schemes.  His  family  relations  were  of 
the  most  pleasing  character  at  this  time.  While  in 
command  of  West  Chester  County,  on  the  Hudson, 
Colonel  Burr  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Theodosia 
Prevost,  then  the  wife  of  Colonel  Prevost,  of  the 
British  army.  She  resided  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  De 
Visme,  near  Paramus,  and  who,  for  their  good  conduct 
and  accomplished  manners,  were  never  disturbed  in 
their  quiet  retreat  within  the  American  lines.  The 
death  of  Colonel  Prevost  opened  the  way  for  a  warm 
friendship  to  spring  up  between  the  widow  and  Burr, 
notwithstanding  his  being  ten  years  her  junior.  But, 
even  with  this  disparity,  it  is  quite  probable,  amidst 
all  of  his  intrigues  with  women,  that  she  first  im- 
pressed him  as  worthy  of  his  honorable  ambition.  In 
his  attachment  to  her  there  is  not  a  grain  of  doubt  of 
his  sincerity.  There  was  no  shadow  of  intrigue  about 
this  case.  Every  thing  was  apparently  against  it. 
Mrs.  Prevost,  besides  being  much  his  senior,  was  not 
pretty,  and  had  two  young  sons.  But  Burr  did  not 
look  upon  difficulties  of  this  sort  as  many  men  do. 
The  more  uncommon  the  case,  and  the  difficulties  it 
involved,  the  better  it  comported  with  his  peculiar  gen- 
ius. He  was  not  only  attached  to  Mrs.  Prevost,  but 
her  sons,  from  the  first,  became  a  source  of  pride  and 
earnest  attention  on  his  part.  He  had  a  rare  passion 
for  young  people,  and  expected  to  be  compensated  by 
their  devotion  to  his  person  and  interests. 

In  the  summer  of  1782,  he  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Prevost,  and  soon  afterwards  became  a  householder  in 
Albany.  Generosity  was  one  of  his  prominent  good 
traits,  and  this  greatly  reduced  his  fortune  during  his 
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student  and  army  days.  But  he  calculated  his  family 
expenses  at  a  much  lower  figure  than  his  professional 
gains,  and  considered  himself  able  to  meet  readily 
all  his  new  responsibilities.  He  was  not  mistaken. 
Although  the  fees  of  lawyers  at  that  time  were  not 
great,  the  net  proceeds  of  his  business  were  probably 
not  much  short  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  month  in  regu- 
lar practice ,  during  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in 
New  York.  In  the  first  year  of  his  marriage  his  child, 
Theodosia,  was  born,  in  whom  he  realized  his  fondest 
ideal  of  a  youthful  and  enthusiastic  follower.  In  this 
fortunate  state  of  affairs  he  settled  down  in  New 
York,  then  a  city  of  twenty-five  thousand  people,  and 
the  second  in  size  in  the  country. 

After  some  little  change  in  location,  he  finally  took 
up  his  residence  at  Richmond  Hill,  then  a  beautiful 
suburb,  now  the  center  of  the  city,  where  he  lived  in 
a  strange,  restless,  happy,  and  lordly  kind  of  way,  and 
an  expensive,  showy  hospitality,  the  latter  of  which 
was  greatly  advanced  to  his  taste  by  the  fine  qualities 
of  Mrs.  Burr.  While  his  conduct  towards  women  gen- 
erally was  a  mere  matter  of  gallantry,  for  his  wife  he 
had  beside  genuine  affection,  profound  respect.  She 
was  highly  educated ;  had  most  fascinating  manners ; 
was,  unlike  most  women  of  that  or  any  other  age 
of  this  country,  extensively  and  profitably  read,  and 
especially  in  that  line  where  he  delighted  most  to 
roam  ;  was  endowed  with  superior  sense  and  judgment, 
and,  with  all,  a  pure,  noble  spirit.  Her  superior  quali- 
ties bound  him.  He  acknowledged  her  powers  and 
fitness  to  stand  by  the  side  of  a  man  of  real  mental 
worth.  During  Burr's  happy  married  life  one  remarka- 
ble, yet  probably  far  from  uncommon,  fact  is  everywhere 
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apparent,  that  is,  that  notwithstanding  his  high  appre- 
ciation of  his  wife's  qualities  and  character,  he  under- 
valued her  virtue  and  overlooked  the  deep,  unyielding, 
moral,  and  religious  convictions  which  were  the  main- 
spring of  her  life ;  and  she,  too,  as  is  usual  with 
women,  greatly  overestimated  his  solid,  reliable,  and 
good  qualities,  and  failed  to  see  the  errors  or  evils 
at  the  very  foundation  of  nearly  every  thing  he  did 
or  was. 

Colonel  Burr's  political  career  may  be  dated  from 
1784,  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture, where  he  gained  some  distinction.  In  the  con- 
tests of  the  great  families,  the  Clintons,  Livingstons, 
Van  Rensselaers,  and  Schuylers,  he  took  some  part, 
and  was  a  very  decided  Whig  to  all  appearances,  al- 
though not  especially  inclined  to  any  of  the  factions, 
or  at  any  time  looking  beyond  his  own  interests.  In 
the  contest  over  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  he  took  no  active  interest,  and  what 
was  more  singular,  was  said  to  be  "  neutral."  In  1789, 
he  accepted  the  office  of  Attorney-General  of  New 
York,  under  Governor  Clinton,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Anti-Federal  or  Anti-Constitutional  faction  in 
the  State.  He  held  the  position  two  years,  and  against 
his  faithful,  able,  and  honorable  discharge  of  its  duties 
there  is  found  no  kind  of  accusation. 

Every  thing  now  prospered  in  his  hands,  and  his 
popularity  was  very  general.  His  political  importance 
now  began  to  be  recognized,  and  this  induced  him  to 
make  the  most  fatal  step  of  his  life,  that  is,  to  devote 
himself  to  politics.  His  elevation  was  rapid.  In  1791, 
the  New  York  Legislature  elected  him  over  General 
Philip  Schuyler  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
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where  he  at  once  became  a  leader,  siding  with  the 
Anti-Federalists  or  Democrats,  but  with  such  little  dis- 
play of  partisanship  generally,  as  to  be  courted  by  the 
Federalists.  In  the  second  election  for  President  and 
Vice-President  in  1792,  he  received  one  electoral  vote, 
and  from  this  time  until  his  election  as  Vice-President 
his  popularity  was  wonderful.  In  the  Presidential  con- 
test of  1796,  he  received  thirty  votes ;  and  finally  in 
1800,  had  a  tie-vote  with  Mr.  Jefferson;  seventy-three 
votes  being  cast  for  each,  and  only  after  one  of  the  most 
exciting  struggles  on  record,  and  the  casting  of  thirty- 
six  ballots  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  he 
compelled  to  yield  the  first  place. 

In  the  spring  of  1794,  long  before  this  great  con- 
test, Mrs.  Burr  died  of  cancer,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  and  Theodosia,  their  only  child,  became  mis- 
tress of  his  elegant  home.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  this 
noble  woman  died  with  a  faith  unshaken  in  the  great 
and  honorable  qualities  of  her  husband,  and  that  to  the 
last  she  entertained  the  constant,  unbroken,  and  happy 
affection  for  him  which  distinguished  their  early  mar- 
riage days,  only  tempered  by  her  sufferings  and  the 
necessities  of  his  public  life.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
he  ever  lost  his  affection  for  her  or  ceased  to  respect 
her  character  or  revere  her  memory.  But  one  of  his 
principles,  to  which  he  adhered  with  great  determina- 
tion, was  not  to  allow  unavoidable  circumstances  to 
change  or  affect  the  purposes  or  spirit  of  his  life.  And 
while  it  is  clear  that  he  exerted  every  means  in  his 
power  to  restore  her  health  and  to  alleviate  her  suffer- 
ings, it  does  not  seem  that  her  loss  checked  him  in 
the  current  in  which  he  was  moving.  He  now  turned 
his  attention  to,  and  centered  his  affection  and  ambi- 
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tion   on  his  brilliant  daughter,  in  whom  he  was   not 
disappointed. 

Burr's  eminent  position  had  not  been  attained  with- 
out great  effort  on  his  part.  Serving  out  his  long  term 
in  the  National  Senate,  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature,  and,  of  course,  made  himself  con- 
spicuous in  its  proceedings.  In  1799,  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  re-election  to  the  Legislature,  but  was  defeated 
badly,  mainly  through  the  revelation  of  the  fact  that 
at  the  last  session  the  Manhattan  Company,  chartered 
by  his  manipulation,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
supplying  water  to  New  York,  was  really  a  party  en- 
gine. Under  the  latitude  he  had  obtained  for  the  com- 
pany, the  Manhattan  Bank  was  immediately  formed, 
at  a  time  when  the  people  held  such  institutions  in 
great  fear. 

Although  this  two-faced  and  unprincipled  affair  lost 
him  his  place  in  the  Assembly,  it  was  soon  looked 
upon  as  a  piece  of  very  sharp  practice,  and  accord- 
ingly he  was  elevated  higher  in  his  party,  in  which  he 
virtually  stood  at  the  head  as  schemer  and  manager. 
He  was  now  fully  identified  with  the  Republican 
(Democratic)  party,  and  with  its  extreme  faction,  op- 
posed all  compromise  with  the  New  York  Tories,  hold- 
ing to  the  dogma,  now  disreputably  practiced,  to  some 
extent,  by  all  parties,  that  "  to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils."  Artifice  and  intrigue  were  passions  with  Burr. 
Long  before  his  party  associates  were  aware  of  it,  and 
in  ways  unsuspected,  he  was  laying  plans  for  its  suc- 
cess in  1800. 

His  aim  was  to  take  all  power  in  New  York  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Federalists.  This  he  did  by  the 
success  of  the  entire  Democratic  Legislative  ticket,  in 
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the  spring  of  1800.  As  New  York  City  would  decide  the 
character  of  the  Legislature,  it  was  considered  certain 
that  the  State  would  go  Democratic,  and  this  would  set- 
tle the  Presidential  contest.  His  party  felt  grateful  to 
him,  and  he  at  once  became  the  most  prominent  can- 
didate for  Vice-President,  and  he  was  finally  placed 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  instead  of  George  Clinton. 
In  the  long  and  bitter  contest  which  occurred  in  Con- 
gress in  determining  who  should  be  President,  and  in 
which  Mr.  Burr  was  accused  of  intriguing  with  the 
Federalists  for  the  first  place,  when  it  was  well  known 
to  him  and  every  body  else,  that  he  was  not  the  choice 
of  the  people  for  that  office,  he  only  acted  through  his 
friends,  who  did  all  that  was  possible  to  have  him  pre- 
ferred to  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  did  not  suit  his  freak  to 
interfere  in  this  matter ;  and  while  his  abstaining  from 
intrigue  was  not  especially  a  virtue  in  the  case,  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  a  very  popular  man  when  he  took 
his  seat  as  president  of  the  Senate,  and  that  little, 
save  good  fortune,  had  yet  marked  his  course. 

In  the  winter  of  1800,  or  the  spring  of  1801,  when 
the  House  was  balloting  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  Theodosia  was  married  to  Joseph  Alston,  a  rich 
young  planter  of  South  Carolina.  Alston  had  spent 
much  of  his  time  at  Burr's  residence  in  New  York,  and 
had  learned  the  lesson  of  politics  which  Burr  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the  young  men 
who  gathered  around  him.  Alston  had  studied  law 
and  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  without  a  notion  of 
practicing  his  profession,  like  most  young  men  of  .his 
circumstances  in  the  South  who  had  energy  enough  to 
do  even  that  much.  Burr  led  him  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  politics,  which  he  did,  and  rose  to  considerable 
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distinction,  becoming  governor  of  his  State,  and  filling 
other  positions. 

Burr's  two  step-sons  were  also  now  well  settled  in 
life,  he  having  remained  faithful  to  their  interests  after 
the  death  of  their  mother.  Both  of  them  became  pub- 
lic men  of  some  consequence. 

Colonel  Burr  still  maintained  his  expensive  home 
at  New  York ;  and  one  of  the  most  strangely  interest- 
ing and  exceptional  things  which  marked  his  unique 
career,  was  his  behavior  to  his  servants.  New  York 
was  then  a  slave  State,  and  Burr  owned  slaves.  But 
he  was  really  an  abolitionist.  During  his  first  term 
in  the  Legislature  he  had  favored  a  bill  looking  to 
gradual  emancipation  when  he  had  failed  to  have  sub- 
stituted one  declaring  freedom  at  an  early  day.  He 
taught  his  own  servants  to  read  and  write,  and  when 
he  was  unable  to  supervise  their  instruction  himself 
he  hired  masters  for  them.  During  his  service  in  the 
National  Senate  he  received  letters  from  some  of  them, 
and  never  failed  to  reply.  There  is  every  evidence 
that  his  servants  were  greatly  attached  to  him,  and 
that  nothing  could  have  been  more  admirable  than 
this,  as  well  as  all  other  phases  of  his  domestic  rela- 
tions, up  to  the  death  of  his  wife  and  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter. 

So  far  as  this  treatment  of  the  slaves  would  go  in 
an  estimate  of  character,  in  the  fair  unbiased  future, 
it  will  doubtlessly  exalt  Aaron  Burr  far  above  the  lead- 
ers of  his  or  any  period  of  this  country's  history. 

Burr  educated  Theodosia  according  to  his  vigorous 
ideas,  determined  through  her  to  show  the  world,  as 
he  said,  that  women  had  souls  and  could  be  educated 
as    men.      He  departed,  however,  from  the  ordinary 
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way  pursued  at  that  time  in  what  was  termed  the  ed- 
ucation of  girls.  Above  all  things  he  had  cultivated 
in  her  self-reliance  and  fearlessness.  He  had  induced 
her  to  make  excursions  alone ;  to  frequent  or  sleep  in 
deserted  parts  of  the  house;  to, detest  and  avoid  the 
very  existence  of  fear  under  all  conditions,  and  in  the 
rougher  and  more  daring  physical  sports  he  encouraged 
her.  But  morals  or  religion  he  did  not  suggest  even 
to  her.  Her  mother's  rare  attainments  and  strength 
of  character  first  seriously  attracted  his  attention,  and 
these  qualities  overcame  the  obstacles  (at  least  they 
may  be  regarded  as  such  with  him)  of  society  brill- 
iance and  beauty,  as  well  as  disparity  of  age,  and  in- 
duced him  to  look  upon  her  as  he  did  upon  no  other 
woman.  Mind  and  heart  qualities  must  always  take 
the  precedence  in  the  selection  of  every-day  associates 
or  companions  for  life  with  the  truly  educated.  Yet 
not  a  few  instances  are  known  to  almost  every  reader, 
of  men  greatly  distinguished  in  some  of  the  walks  of 
life,  who  married  women  of  little  education,  refinement, 
and  very  moderate  qualities  of  any  kind.  Indeed  this 
occurs  in  endless  variety  among  men  of  all  pursuits. 
The  real  philosophy  of  this  phenomenon  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  discuss.  Among  mere  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances there  are  various  apparent  grounds  for  associa- 
tion, and  there  incongruity  is  of  much  less  frequent 
occurrence.  In  marriages,  real  mental  inconsistencies 
are  innumerable.  How  far  interior  spiritual  laws  may 
control  these,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  beyond  the  indubi- 
table fact  that  Providential  permission  is  coextensive 
with  soul-freedom  and  responsibility.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  say  how  far  the  considerations  are  merely  animal 
in  their  character. 
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The  prevailing  practice,  time  immemorial,  as  to  the 
education  and  dependent  life  of  women,  makes  this 
state  of  affairs  a  necessity ;  and  too  often  men  are  led 
to  consider  the  amiable,  domestic,  or  animal  traits  of 
sufficient  moment.  Although  a  human  being  should 
be  a  fine  and  perfect  animal,  the  fact  is  more  often  the 
reverse  ;  nor  does  the  perfect  animal  with  any  cer- 
tainty point  to  the  perfect  man.  As  men  become  more 
intellectual  and  refined  any  thing  less  than  the  same 
qualiites  in  women  or  other  associates  will  cease  to 
satisfy.  The  real  source  of  mental  worth  in  men  and 
women  is  thought,  and  its  great  instrumentality  is 
books  and  reading.  The  person  who  does  not  read 
persistently  and  extensively  (not  newspapers  and  nov- 
els) can  never  be  intellectually  companionable.  No 
person  who  does  not  read  and  reflect  daily  can  ever 
hope  to  be  more  than  the  compelled  and  necessary,  not 
the  congenial  and  happy-making  companion  of  the  in- 
telligent and  refined.  Mere  animal  considerations,  pol- 
itic conditions,  shoddyism,  money,  family,  beauty,  wit, 
music,  manners,  will  not  suffice.  The  soul  that  would 
develop  upwards  and  inwards  can  not  always  dwell  in 
these  externals. 

No  married  woman  who  does  not  inform  herself  as 
to  the  current,  useful  knowledges  of  the  day,  who  does 
not  read  solid  and  valuable  books,  and,  in  short,  keep 
intellectual  pace  with  her  husband,  especially  where 
her  health  and  opportunities  favor,  can  hold  his  uni- 
versal respect  and  regard,  although  she  may  his  sym- 
pathy, care,  and  even  his  love.  Nor  is  the  friend 
worthy  of  respect,  who  does  not  respect  himself 
enough  to  keep  up  in  general  intelligence  with  those 
with  whom  he  associates,  however  much  skill  or  emi- 
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nence  in  one  pursuit  may  excuse  or  commend  him. 
The  stolid,  unrefined,  thoughtless,  brainless  man  may 
be  a  necessary  convenience,  as  he  will  ever  be  a  source 
of  ridicule,  disgust,  or  pity,  to  the  really  educated,  re- 
fined, aspiring,  noble-spirited  woman.  So,  too,  will  the 
shallow,  thoughtless,  uncultured  woman  be  the  playT 
thing,  the  toy  of  a  moment,  the  mere  amusement,  not 
the  respected  and  loved,  of  the  worthy  of  her  own, 
or  the  strong,  moral,  intelligent,  refined  of  the  oppo- 
site sex. 

"  Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her, 
let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favor  she  must 
come,"  can  never  be  a  sentiment  of  the  refined,  the 
good,  the  true.  Justly  and  sanely  considered,  it  must 
be,  after  all,  intelligence  and  refinement,  properly 
founded,  which  will  distinguish  people  in  their  higher 
relations  to  one  another;  and  this  distinction  will  be 
most  apparent  where  the  standard  of  these  is  most  ele- 
vated, and  the  moral  attitute  is  best  defined. 

In  Burr's  brilliant  career  there  had  yet  appeared 
nothing  especially  exhibiting  him  in  the  position  of  a 
target  for  better  people.  Many  public  men  had  no  ad- 
vantage over  him  in  private  character,  nor  were  they 
better  in  practice.  Still  his  politics  had  no  substan- 
tial foundation,  and  no  great  principles  underlay  his 
actions  or  his  creed.  But  creed,  he  had  none ;  nor 
had  his  life  a  purpose.  He  was  himself  mainly  the 
object  and  end  of  all  his  efforts.  He  owed  nothing, 
however,  but  hatred  to  politics,  as  by  it  he  was 
lifted  up  only  to  be  dashed  to  pieces,  and  all  men 
lent  a  hand  to  make  his  fall  more  desperate  and 
deplorable.  Politics  ruined  him,  as  it  will  most  men 
who  give  themselves  to  it,  and  it  may  now  not  seem 
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too  much  to  say  that  Burr  sinned  less  than  he  was 
sinned  against;  and  what  seemed  to  aggravate  the 
case  was  that  the  offenders  against  him  were  the  party, 
or  of  the  party,  which  he  had  been  greatly  instru- 
mental in  maneuvering  into  power. 

No  sooner  was  Burr  fully  under  way  as  Vice- 
President,  and  the  party  he  had  so  signally  served 
established  in  power,  than  there  began  to  arise  among 
its  leaders  a  strong  sentiment  against  him.  The  great 
families  of  New  York,  now  when  their  party  had  ac- 
quired national  safety,  began  to  renew  the  old  contests 
for  State  supremacy.  Most  of  these  families  were 
Democrats,  notwithstanding  the  great  task  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  undertaken  of  breaking  down  all 
estate,  family,  and  other  distinctions,  even  the  common 
use  of  surnames.  The  Livingstons,  one  of  these  great 
families,  had  been  staunch  Federalists,  but  had  gone 
over  to  the  opposition,  to  all  appearances,  because  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  share  of  public  offices  they 
received  under  the  Federal  Administrations.  The 
Clintons  were  opponents  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and,  from  the  first,  extreme  republicans.  But  all  of 
these  families  were  proud  of  their  influence,  and  were 
men  of  aristocratic,  if  not  despotic,  preferences,  and 
were  unwilling  to  be  led  by  Aaron  Burr,  a  man  of 
broken  fortune  and  without  present  family  consequence. 

His  course  as  president  of  the  Senate  soon  excited 
the  suspicion  of  his  party.  The  wonderful  contest  in 
Congress,  by  which  his  place  as  Vice-President  was 
decided,  was  ever  before  them,  and  to  his  alleged  in- 
trigues with  the  Federalists  much  of  the  bitterness  of 
the  conflict  was  attributed,  although  he  took  little  part 
in  the  matter  in  any  way,  doing  no  more  than  to  hope 
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the  result  might  be  so  favorable  as  to  make  him 
President  of  the  United  States.  At  all  events,  his 
prominence  was  not  relished  in  his  own  State  by  the 
factions  of  his  party ;  and  the  Federalists  both  dreaded 
his  advancement  and  suspected  his  character.  Nor 
were  the  Virginians  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  pressed  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  were  by  no  means 
willing  to  admit  his  pretensions  to  succeed  to  the 
Presidency.  They  expected  to  retain  that  office  for  a 
few  distinguished  men  of  their  own  State  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Mr.  Jefferson  also  began  to  exhibit  his 
real  want  of  confidence  in  Burr,  and  an  effort  was 
quite  generally  made  in  the  South  to  destroy  his  party 
influence. 

His  followers  and  admirers  were  numerous,  how- 
ever, and  they  had  the  advantage  of  being  among 
the  young  and  most  daring  men  of  the  party.  His 
ability,  great  courage,  captivating  manners,  and  his 
lone,  independent  struggle  kindled  their  enthusiasm, 
and  these  qualities  gained  the  admiration  of  many 
of  the  Federalists.  Amidst  the  bitter  feeling  which 
everywhere  prevailed,  few  public  men  were  capa- 
ble of  inspiring  greater  warmth  in  their  supporters 
than  Colonel  Burr,  and  none  of  them  had  more  of 
those  daring  followers  who  could  be  depended  upon  in 
desperate  emergencies.  President  Jefferson  neglected 
the  friends  of  Burr  and  bestowed  his  favors  upon  the 
Livingstons  and  other  distinguished  families.  This 
incensed  the  Burrites.  "The  American  Citizen,"  the 
regular  organ  of  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York, 
made  it  an  especial  business  to  assail  Burr  in  every 
way,  not  stopping  for  indiscriminate  falsehoods.  At 
that  day  the  barbarous  practice  of  duelling  was  com- 
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mon  as  far  north  as  New  York,  and  was  frequently 
brought  into  use  between  the  determined  friends  of 
Burr  and  the  supporters  of  the  other  Democratic  lead- 
ers during  the  three  first  years  of  the  Vice-Presidency. 

One  of  the  most  open  defamers  of  Burr  was  De 
Witt  Clinton,  a  nephew  of  Governor  George  Clin- 
ton. John  Swartwout  called  him  to  the  bloody  field 
of  Weehawken;  Richard  Ricker,  a  Clintonite,  was 
wounded  on  the  same  spot  by  Robert  Swartwout; 
Jonathan  Dayton,  a  National  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, also  called  out  De  Witt  Clinton ;  Coleman,  the 
editor  of  the  "Evening  Post,"  said  to  have  been  a 
scholar  and  "gentleman,"  considered  himself  called 
upon  to  apply  the  "code"  to  Cheatham,  the  editor 
of  the  "  American  Citizen,"  a  man  unworthy  of  his  no- 
tice. But  Cheatham,  without  moral  principle,  showed 
the  "white  feather,"  and  his  cause  was  taken  up  by 
another,  whom  Coleman  killed  at  Weehawken.  And 
thus  it  was,  that  instead  of  peace  and  prosperity  fol- 
lowing the  inauguration  of  Republican  (Democratic) 
rule,  it  marked  an  era  of  great  political  feuds.  Al- 
though Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  peaceable  man  himself,  he 
hated  opposition,  and  could  not  tolerate  the  man  who 
would  aspire  to  stand  above  him,  and  he  was  not  im- 
probably unjustly  accused  of  fostering  the  partisan 
strife  which  ensued,  and  led  to  the  final  tragedy 
in  1804. 

Colonel  Burr  soon  discovered  that  his  only  hope 
of  success  was  in  the  cultivation  of  the  New  England 
Democracy,  where  a  strong  feeling  existed  against  the 
dominant  pretensions  of  Virginia.  And  this  he  set 
about  with  the  skill  and  courage  of  which  he  was 
master.     He  was  exceedingly  open  and  cordial  in  his 
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intercourse  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  disposition  which  the 
President  only  apparently  reciprocated. 

If  President  Jefferson  was  insincere  with  him,  as 
had  been  claimed,  no  one  can  justly  charge  Burr  with 
insincerity  towards  the  President,  or,  indeed,  that  insin- 
cerity entered  into  his  dealings  with  men  to  any  great 
extent.  With  women  the  principle  df  honor,  so-called, 
was  not  so  prominent  in  Burr,  although  not  wholly 
wanting,  while  honesty  made  no  part  of  his  conduct. 
He  considered  the  dominant  trait  in  woman's  character 
to  be  vanity,  and  deemed  it  to  be  an  excusable  fea- 
ture of  manly  gallantry  to  treat  that  trait  in  any  way 
to  advance  his  own  interest,  and  to  stimulate  and 
gratify  the  quality  in  its  possessor. 

Burr  believed  in  his  own  ability  and  strength  and 
joined  his  friends  in  the  sentiment  that  he  was  still 
popular,  and  although  the  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
the  South  and  the  factious  leaders  in  New  York  had 
dropped  him,  the  plan  was  devised  of  running  him  as 
an  independent  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York,  in 
order  to  test  his  strength  before  the  next  Presidential 
election.  This  was  carried  out,  and  so  magical  was 
his  influence,  notwithstanding  the  combined  opposition 
of  the  so-called  great  families,  that  he  actually  carried 
New  York  City,  and  only  lost  the  election  by  seven 
thousand  votes,  in  favor  of  Morgan  Lewis,  the  regular 
Democratic  nominee.  Although  his  great  personal 
strength  was  apparent  in  this  contest,  his  political 
chances  were  gone ;  and  a  few  more  bright  pages 
would  his  name  have  made  in  the  history  of  brilliant 
men  had  he  been  able  to  see  this  fact  at  that  time, 
and  forever  abandoned  politics,  and  turned  his  back 
stoically  upon  the  past  with  all  its  representations. 
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Notwithstanding  the  enemies  Burr  had  in  his  own 
party,  he  considered  Alexander  Hamilton  his  most  un- 
remitting and  implacable  foe.  A  singular  fact  about 
this  deplorable  affair  is  that  these  two  political,  if  not 
also  personal,  foes  lived  in  the  same  community,  prac- 
ticed law  at  the  same  bar,  were  often  associated  in  the 
same  legal  cases,  were  members  of  the  same  society 
(the  Cincinnati),  and  were,  to  all  appearances,  on 
friendly  terms.  But  they  lost  no  opportunity  for 
working  against  each  other  in  politics.  Hamilton  was 
especially  inclined  to  use  every  advantage  against  Burr 
in  this  direction,  believing  him  unworthy  of  great 
trusts.  He  wrote  and  talked  freely  against  Burr,  and 
finally  attacked  his  character  in  an  unguarded  way, 
which  at  last  drove  Burr,  excited  and  goaded  by 
wrongs  received  from  others,  to  feel  himself  obliged  to 
take  notice  of  what  he  considered  Hamilton's  dishon- 
orable and  libelous  persecutions. 

When  John  Wood's  fictitious  history  of  Adams's 
Administration  was  about  to  be  issued,  Mr.  Burr  com- 
ing in  possession  of  a  copy  of  it,  and  considering  it 
likely  to  injure  the  Democratic  party  greatly,  bought 
the  whole  edition.  But  a  few  copies  had  made  their 
way  to  the  public,  and  the  part  he  took  in  suppressing 
the  work  was  foolishly  considered  by  his  Democratic 
enemies  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent to  gain  or  buy  Federal  support.  But  however  the 
case  may  have  stood,  an  opportunity  was  now  furnished 
which  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  fail  to  use  against  Burr. 
Finally  Burr  made  a  direct  personal  issue  with  Ham- 
ilton, and  after  a  long  and  persistent  effort  on  his 
part  to  induce  Hamilton  to  deny  the  authority  of 
his  derogatory  sayings  and  recall  them;    and  on  the 
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part  of  the  latter  to  effect  a  settlement  which  would 
acquit  him  with  honor,  and  avoid  the  other  alternative 
of  the  times,  Burr  challenged  him  to  fight  a  duel. 
Hamilton  was,  from  principle,  opposed  to  this  method 
of  adjusting  differences  or  redressing  wrongs.  He  con- 
sidered his  obligations  to  his  family,  to  society,  and  to 
his  party  and  country,  as  pressing  upon  him ;  and  the 
precepts  of  his  religion  were  against  such  a  step,  but 
above  all  these  he  allowed  pride  and  personal  honor  to 
control  his  action.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  July,  1804,  Hamilton 
fell  in  the  duel  at  Weehawken,  a  rocky  point  on  the 
Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson,  where  his  son  had  fallen 
in  the  same  way  but  a  short  time  before.  This  was 
Burr's  second  "  affair  of  honor."  Every  arrangement, 
consistent  with  secrecy,  was  made  by  both  of  these 
men  as  to  the  condition  of  their  private  affairs,  in  view 
of  a  fatal  result.  Mr.  Hamilton,  although  impelled,  as 
he .  erroneously  thought,  to  meet  Burr,  determined,  if 
it  fell  to  his  good  fortune,  not  to  kill  or  wound  his  an- 
tagonist. But  there  are  evidences  that  he  expected 
the  result  to  be  what  it  was.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Hamilton  died,  at  the  time  being 
the  leader  of  the  Federal  ideas  of  government  and  the 
most  able  lawyer  and  political  writer  in  America. 

Burr  had  mistaken  the  public  feeling,  and  under- 
rated the  importance  of  the  case,  supposing  it  would 
be  received  like  the  numerous  similar  affairs  of  the 
kind  then  occurring.  But  when  the  country  revived 
from  the  feeling  of  horror  which  the  event  created,  it 
broke  out  into  the  wildest  demonstrations  of  respect 
for  General  Hamilton,  and  abuse  of  his  murderer. 
Burr  was  forced  to  fly  from  New  York,  as  were  the 
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seconds  in  the  duel;  and  indictments  were  found 
against  him  in  his  own  State  and  New  Jersey.  He 
made  his  way  to  the  island  of  St.  Simon's,  off  the 
coast  of  Georgia,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
hospitality  for  a  time  among  "  gentlemen  "  who  consid- 
ered the  duel  often  the  only  recourse  of  the  chiv- 
alrous and  high-minded.  From  St.  Simon's,  he  vis- 
ited his  daughter  in  South  Carolina,  and  finally 
against  the  meeting  of  Congress  boldly  made  his  way 
to  Washington,  and  took  his  seat  as  president  of  the 
Senate. 

He  presided  over  that  body  with  his  accustomed 
dignity  and  fairness  until  March  2,  1805,  when  he  took 
leave  of  the  Senate  in  an  able  and  affecting  speech, 
and  at  once  and  forever  disappeared  from  the  politics 
of  the  country. 

But  his  ambition  was  not  gone.  While  he  saw  that 
his  personal  and  political  influence  in  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States  was  lost,  and  that  his  debts  and  other 
charges  were  against  his  returning  to  New  York,  he 
believed  that  in  the  vast  West  and  South  he  was  yet 
appreciated,  and  there  he  might,  to  some  extent,  re- 
cover his  former  standing  in  his  party.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  his  friends  had  already  established  themselves 
in  the  new  country  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  and  among  them  General  James  Wilkinson. 
Burr  soon  discovered  that  President  Jefferson  would  in 
no  way  advance  his  interest,  and  immediately  began  to 
prepare  for  his  tour  to  the  West.  Politics  had  ren- 
dered him  unfit  for  business,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that,  at  this  time,  he  had  any  very  well-defined  plans. 
He  felt  that  his  qualities  would  make  way  for  him 
among  his  friends,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in 
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the  West  would  aid  in  turning  up  something  to  his 
advantage. 

The  greatest  act  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Administration, 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  had  opened  the  mouths  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  decided  the  question  of  its  free 
navigation  by  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and 
the  tide  of  emigration  to  this  great  valley  was  only 
disturbed  by  the  Indians,  and  by  the  Spaniards  on  the 
west  of  that  river. 

At  Pittsburg  Burr  had  a  floating  house  of  four 
rooms,  built,  which  was  to  carry  him  down  the  Ohio. 
This  was  a  kind  of  boat  designed  to  move  with  the 
current,  and  kept  from  obstructions  by  the  use  of 
poles.  In  this  ark  the  fallen  ex-Vice-President,  first 
appeared  at  Marietta  on  the  5th  of  May,  1805;  where 
he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  honor.  From 
there  he  continued  his  way  down  the  river,  landing  at 
Cincinnati  and  other  points,  and  finally  reached  New 
Orleans  by  Nashville  and  Natchez.  At  Nashville  he 
was  received  with  great  respect,  and  was  the  guest  of 
General  Jackson.  There  he  expected  to  be  invited  to 
locate  for  the  purpose  of  representing  that  people  in 
Congress.  But  in  this  he  was  also  disappointed,  as 
they  did  not  desire  him  for  that  purpose,  and  for  any 
other  he  had  no  inclination  to  settle  among  them. 

In  New  Orleans  he  was  lionized,  and  found  him- 
self at  home  in  a  French  community  with  morals  and 
tastes  wonderfully  suited  to  his  own.  On  his  return 
he  visited  Nashville,  Frankfort,  Lexington,  and  St. 
Louis,  and  was  everywhere  received  in  a  flattering 
manner.  At  St.  Louis  he  found  General  Wilkinson, 
and  with  him  probably  more  than  any  other  man,  he 
displayed   the  restless  and  hopeless  condition  of  his 
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life.  Wilkinson's  great  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  get 
Burr  settled  somewhere  as  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress, as  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  him  and  stop- 
ping his  dangerous  wanderings.  To  that  end  he 
tried  to  prevail  upon  Governor  Harrison  to  do  some- 
thing for  Burr  in  his  Territory.  But  nothing  was 
accomplished,  and  in  November  he  again  reached 
Washington. 

A  few  miles  below  Marietta,  now  at  Belpre,  he  had 
visited  Blennerhassett's  Island,  both  on  his  way  down 
and  back,  but  had  not  been  able  to  see  its  owner. 
This  narrow  island  contains  only  about  three  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  is  two  or  three  miles  long.  Blen- 
nerhassett,  a  restless,  worthless,  and  unreliable  Irish- 
man, had  spent  a  considerable  fortune  in  improving  the 
island,  and  Burr  had  become  interested  in  his  history, 
it  may  be  without  design  originally  of  turning  him  to 
his  own  purposes. 

Burr  now  more  than  ever  realized  that  his  chances 
were  desperate,  and  although  he  was  received  at  the 
President's  table  (not  hardly  a  noticeable  matter,  how- 
ever, at  Mr.  Jefferson's),  and  treated  with  attention  by 
his  old  political  acquaintances,  there  was  no  interest  in 
his  advancement.  Besides,  his  restless  wanderings  and 
secret  movements,  as  it  was  fancied,  began  to  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  It  was  not  believed  that  Burr 
could  be  quiet,  and  as  he  seemed  totally  unable  or  in- 
disposed to  settle  to  his  profession,  in  which  he  might 
again  have  acquired  distinction  and  support,  it  became 
everywhere  a  matter  of  question  and  conjecture  as  to 
what  he  would  next  do.  But  his  trip  through  the 
West  was  not  thrown  away.  He  had  a  scheme  which 
he  now  began  to  disclose  and  set  on  foot.     He  wrote 
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some  mysterious  letters  to  Wilkinson  and  opened  a 
correspondence  with  Blennerhassett,  whose  circum- 
stances and  qualities  he  very  truly  discerned  without 
having  met  him ;  and  consulted  Theodosin  and  her  hus- 
band and  a  few  other  most  trusted  friends.  They  all 
fell  into  his  plans.  The  Swartwouts,  Alston,  and  many 
others  were  enthusiastic  over  it,  and  Theodosia  was 
burning  for  an  opportunity  to  exalt  his  name,  and 
share  with  him  any  wild  scheme  of  honor  for  her  own 
family. 

The  United  States  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  point 
of  a  rupture  with  Spain ;  the  whole  country  was  in 
favor  of  war,  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  dread  of  war  and 
fear  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  were  the  main  things 
which  prevented  it  being  declared  in  1806. 

Burr's  plan  was  made  known  to  some  extent  in 
Washington,  New  York,  and  other  places,  and  very 
generally  approved  by  those  to  whom  it  was  confided. 
And  the  transparent  part  of  it,  if  not  about  all  there 
was  in  it,  was  that  he  proposed  buying  a  vast  body 
of  land  on  the  Washita  River  with  a  view  of  awarding 
his  followers,  and  if  his  main  project  proved  abortive, 
to  form  a  colony  in  his  Wachita  territory  which  should 
be  the  resort  of  all  the  exclusive  and  refined  geniuses 
of  the  continent.  But  he  was  tired  of  all  democratic 
principles,  and  disgusted  with  what  he  termed  the 
weak  and  disintegrating  government  at  Washington ; 
and  his  great  purpose  now  was  to  take  possession  of 
Texas  and  Mexico,  and  make  himself  emperor  of  that 
country,  where  he  should  establish  a  strong,  wise,  and 
just  government.  Theodosia  had  been  led  into  the 
secret  of  this  scheme,  and  believing  her  father  all- 
powerful,  already  saw   herself   the  reigning  queen  at 
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his  court,  and  her  son,  to  be  Aaron  II.,  recognized  as 
the  heir  to  the  throne. 

Blennerhassett  took  up  with  the  grand  adventure, 
as  did  many  of  Burr's  friends.  General  Jackson, 
who  hated  the  Spaniards,  readily  fell  into  the  schemes, 
as  did  a  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  West,  under 
the  impression,  however,  that  the  whole  affair  was 
under  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  that  it  was  only  designed  to  give  aid  in  case 
of  war  with  Spain,  which  every  body  then  believed 
inevitable ;  and  probably  none  but  Wilkinson,  Blenner- 
hassett, Theodosia,  and  a  few  others,  if  indeed  any  of 
these,  had  the  remotest  idea  that  Burr  included  in  his 
plan  the  possibility  of  the  Western  States  withdrawing 
from  the  Union  and  joining  his  empire,  with  the  capital 
at  New  Orleans.  It  is  quite  probable,  too,  that  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  Governor  Adair,  of  Kentucky,  and  many 
others,  who  considered  Burr  a  persecuted  man,  now 
that  his  great  powers  were  to  be  exerted,  as  they  be- 
lieved, in  serving  the  country,  and  vindicating  his  char- 
acter thereby,  advanced  his  cause  in  every  way  possi- 
ble. In  the  spring  of  this  year  Miranda  had  sailed 
from  New  York  with  his  expedition  against  South 
America,  and  the  country  was  generally  favorable  to 
any  enterprise  against  the  Spanish  authorities. 

Burr  was  to  pay  forty  thousand  dollars  for  the  Wa- 
chita  lands.  The  first  payment  of  one-eighth  he  actually 
made,  and  his  friends  in  the  East,  New  York,  and  other 
places,  raised  quite  a  large  sum  of  money  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  Finally,  he  had  mat- 
ters arranged  for  the  wonderful  adventure,  and  the 
first  place  of  rendezvous  fixed  for  Blennerhassett's 
Island.     To   this   point    Burr   and  Theodosia  set   out 
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from  Philadelphia  about  the  1st  of  August,  1806. 
Theodosia  took  up  her  residence  at  Blennerhassett's, 
and  the  "little  counsellor,"  as  Wilkinson  called  him, 
traveled  over  the  country  enlisting  friends  and  soldiers 
for  his  cause.  At  Marietta  he  contracted  for  fifteen 
boats  to  carry  men  down  the  river.  But  Burr  sud<- 
denly  lost  his  characteristic  caution,  and  when  within 
the  region  which  he  considered  disaffected  towards 
the  Union,  and  where  he  appeared  to  be  the  great 
man;  he  talked  more  of  the  Federal  Government,  its 
weak  Administration,  and  the  certainty  of  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  West.  This  conduct  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed the  hardy  Western  people,  and  as  the  pros- 
pects of  war  with  Spain  became  more  uncertain,  his 
movements  became  more  mysterious  and  distaste- 
ful to  them. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  were  favorable  to 
the  Administration,  and  a  separate  establishment  was 
not  desired  or  thought  of  by  them  on  any  account. 
So  much  suspicion  finally  arose  concerning  Burr's 
movements  and  intentions,  and  the  evidence  appeared 
so  positive  against  him,  that  Joe  Daviess,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Federalist  lawyers  of  Kentucky, 
procured  his  arrest,  and  his  trial  was  held  at  Frank- 
fort. But  he  was  acquitted,  and  this  again  was  taken 
as  a  case  of  Federalist  persecution,  and  served,  at 
the  time,  to  advance  his  cause.  A  ball  was  given  in 
his  honor  after  his  acquittal,  at  Frankfort,  and  at  it 
he  and  Theodosia  shone  refulgently  as  they  had  done 
on  a  similar  occasion  at  Marietta.  Henry  Clay  was 
Burr's  attorney  in  this  case,  but  so  wary  and  doubt- 
ful was  he  as  to  cause  Burr  to  make  a  written  dec- 
laration to  the  effect  that  he  was  engaged  in  nothing 
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detrimental  in  any  way  to  the  United  States,  be- 
fore he  would  appear  for  him.  Although  this  affair 
seemed  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  Burr's  adventure, 
it  startled  the  suspicion  of  the  people,  and  many  now 
began  to  consider  him  engaged  in  a  dangerous  and 
unlawful  enterprise. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

BURR'S  TRIAL— HE   ALARMS    EUROPE— HIS   CALAMITIES- 
DEATH. 

SAMUEL  SWARTWOUT,  Burr's  confidential  agent 
to  Wilkinson,  finally  made  his  way  to  Natchitoches, 
where  Wilkinson  was  encamped  in  view  of  the  Span- 
iards, whom  he  expected  soon  to  attack,  and  there  he 
delivered  the  letters  from  Burr.  These  letters  cer- 
tainly show  on  their  face  that  General  Wilkinson  was 
acquainted  with  Burr's  plans,  and  that  he  had  not  only 
favored  them,  but  had  also  pledged  himself  to  begin 
the  war  with  Spain,  and  thus  furnish  Burr  the  neces- 
sary opportunity  to  inaugurate  his  scheme  of  invasion 
and  conquest.  Burr's  actions  were  evidently  based 
upon  his  belief  that  Wilkinson  would  join  him  with 
the  United  States  army  then  under  his  command.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  Wilkinson  knew  that  a  part 
of  Burr's  scheme  was  to  bring  about  the  secession  of 
the  Western  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  to 
join  in  the  fortunes  of  his  empire.  Burr  himself  de- 
nied that  he  had  such  thing  in  view.  Nor  was  it  proven 
against  him,  although  the  opinion  has  always  been 
prevalent  that  he  intended  to  bring  about  a  separation 
of  the  Western  States  with  the  establishment  of  his 
capital  at  New  Orleans.  But  Wilkinson  was  promi- 
nent and  busy  enough  to  suit  his  purpose,  being  gen- 
eral  of  the  army  and  governor   of  the  Territory   of 
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Louisiana,  and  did  not  need  to  join  Burr  in  his  specu- 
lation. Then,  too,  when  the  decisive  moment  came  he 
was  afraid  to  take  the  step  required  of  him,  or  the 
revelation  of  Burr's  full  purposes  startled  him.  At  all 
events  he  communicated  the  whole  scheme  to  the. 
Administration. 

The  President  at  once  issued  a  proclamation  warn- 
ing the  people  of  a  supposed  conspiracy  against  the 
United  States.  The  Governor  of  Ohio  called  out  the 
militia ;  the  boats  at  Marietta  were  seized ;  and  Blen- 
nerhassett's  Island  despoiled  by  the  State  troops,  made 
insane  by  the  liquor  found  in  the  wonderfully  con- 
structed mansion  of  its  owner.  Blennerhassett  and  a 
few  men  slipped  down  the  river  and  succeeded  in  join- 
ing Burr  with  a  few  followers  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland.  They  continued  their  way,  and  not  until 
they  reached  Bayou  Pierre,  above  Natchez,  did  Burr 
learn  that  Wilkinson  had  become  a  traitor  to  him,  and 
that  the  country  below  was  in  the  greatest  excitement 
from  his  movements.  He  was  here  arrested,  and 
underwent  a  trial,  in  which  nothing  was  found  against 
him  ;  but  being  aware  that  he  could  be  of  no  service  to 
his  followers,  and  that  he  could  not  hope  to  avoid  the 
military,  he  escaped  in  the  night  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing his  way  through  the  vast  extent  of  gloomy  country 
to  Pensacola,  designing  to  seek  the  protection  of  a 
British  war  vessel. 

At  Wakefield,  Alabama,  he  was  first  identified,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  captured  near  Fort  Stoddart, 
on  the  Tombigbee  River,  and  conveyed,  mainly  on 
horseback,  to  Richmond,  Virginia.  On  this  long,  silent, 
and  remarkable  trip  he  uttered  no  complaint,  traveling 
in   the  rain  often,  and   sleeping  on  the  ground.     At 
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Chester,  South  Carolina,  when  this  strange  cavalcade 
was  passing  a  group  of  men  in  the  main  street,  Burr 
suddenly  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  crying  that  he 
was  Aaron  Burr,  and  demanding  the  interference  of  the 
civil  authorities.  But  Perkins  was  at  his  side  in  a 
moment,  in  a  twinkle  threw  Burr  on  his  horse,  and 
before  the  astonished  citizens  could  recover  their 
senses,  the  little  company  had  gallopped  out  of  town. 
Perkins,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  Captain  Gaines, 
of  Fort  Stoddart,  to  conduct  the  prisoner  to  Wash- 
ington, was  the  young  Wakefield  lawyer  who  had  first 
identified  Burr,  and  pursued  him  until  he  had  secured 
his  arrest.  It  is  said  that,  on  the  failure  of  this  little 
maneuver  at  Chester,  Burr  wept  bitterly,  the  only 
time  he  was  ever  known  to  yield  to  his  feelings  or 
misfortunes. 

The  Administration  ordered  him  to  be  stopped  at 
Richmond,  where  he  was  soon  after  admitted  to  bail, 
and  discharged  from  custody.  In  the  meantime  Theo- 
dosia  and  her  husband  had  returned  to  South  Carolina, 
and  Burr's  other  followers  disposed  of  themselves  as 
best  they  could.  Blennerhassett  and  some  others  were 
also  arrested  for  treason,  and  carried  to  Richmond. 
Bat  they  were  finally  acquitted ;  and  Blennerhassett, 
leaving  his  desolated  island,  removed  to  Mississippi, 
where  he  bought  a  large  cotton  plantation;  but  he 
was  finally  completely  broken  up,  as  much  from  his  own 
bad,  conduct  and  management  as  from  his  connection 
with  Burr's  Quixotic  adventure.  Governor  Alston, 
Burr's  son-in-law,  paid  Blennerhassett  a  very  consider- 
able sum,  which  he,  at  the  time,  acknowledged  as  set- 
tlement in  justice  for  his  losses  in  the  extraordinaiy 
enterprise.     But  meanly  enough,  afterwards  attempted 
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to  wring  more  money  out  of  Burr  and  Alston  by  a 
threat  of  publishing  the  true  secrets  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which  he  had  written  and  ready  for  that  purpose. 
He  accomplished  nothing,  however,  in  this,  and  his 
papers  were  found  to  contain  little  that  had  not  been 
brought  out. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1807,  Burr's  trial  began  at 
Richmond,  and  in  it  were  engaged  some  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  the  country.  On  the  side  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  William  Wirt,  just  rising  to  distinction; 
Alexander  McRae,  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  George  Hay,  the  leading  prosecutor,  a  man 
of  first  ability  and  great  uprightness  of  character.  To 
this  modest  array  of  legal  ability  for  the  prosecution, 
may  be  added  the  President,  whose  numerous  letters 
to  Mr.  Hay  furnished  much  of  the  substance  and  ani- 
mus for  the  prosecution.  But  the  great  preponderance 
of  talent  and  ability  was  undoubtedly  on  the  side  of 
the  defense.  Luther  Martin,  of  Baltimore,  a  Federal- 
ist, and  one  of  the  most  able  lawyers  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time,  stood  first  among  Burr's  defenders; 
and  Edmund  Randolph,  Washington's  first  Attorney- 
General,  John  Wickham,  and  Benjamin  Botts  were 
others,  for  the  defense.  But  at  the  head  of  this  fine 
group  was  Burr  himself,  and  not  a  step  was  taken  in 
the  case  without  his  sanction.  At  the  head  of  the 
jury,  impaneled  after  great  exertion,  stood  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke. 

Two  indictments  were  finally  brought  in,  one  for 
high  treason,  and  one  for  misdemeanor,  and  Burr  was 
thrown  into  jail,  for  a  time  in  town,  then  into  the 
State  penitentiary,  and  was  subsequently  provided 
comfortable  quarters  near  the  court  in  town.     No  case 
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ever  came  before  the  courts  of  this  country,  which 
created  more  general  interest,  probably,  or  had  so  many 
elements  starting  public  curiosity  connected  with  it. 
Burr  was  maintained  "  like  a  prince "  in  his  quarters 
at  Richmond.  He  still  played  the  great  man,  and 
commanded  his  jailer.  So  obsequious  and  tractable 
was  this  person  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  asking 
Burr's  pardon  for  locking  the  door  in  compliance  with 
the  custom  of  the  institution,  at  a  certain  hour  of  the 
night;  an  arrangement  to  which  Burr  graciously  sub- 
mitted, remarking  to  the  embarrassed  keeper  that 
locking  the  door  served  the  purpose  of  keeping  out 
intruders.  But  the  custom  of  putting  out  the  lights 
at  nine  o'clock  he  could  not  tolerate,  as  it  was  his 
habit  to  read  until  midnight.  In  the  vast  number  of 
people  who  gathered  to  witness  the  trial  of  this  remark- 
able man  were  found  all  shades  of  opinion.  And  while 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  jury  without  prejudice 
to  the  accused,  it  is  true  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
visitors  and  people  considered  Burr  a  persecuted  man, 
and  sympathized  with  him. 

Among  his  strong  sympathizers  were  the  women. 
They  not  only  supplied  him  with  every  comfort  and 
delicacy,  but  literally  strewed  his  way  with  flowers. 
The  fallen  Princess  of  Mexico,  Theodosia,  who  came 
from  South  Carolina,  and  nobly  took  her  place  by  his 
side,  being  his  housekeeper  in  prison  and  his  most  un- 
yielding, adoring  subject  everywhere,  was  treated  with 
the  most  delicate  and  unremitting  attention  by  the 
women  of  Richmond.  The  history  of  this  case  sup- 
plies another  evidence  of  the  univei'sal  character  of 
woman's  support  and  sympathy.  Bad  causes  and  bad 
men  are  not  necessarily  exceptions.    While  it  is  doubt- 
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lessly  true  that  the  common  evils  of  society  rank 
among  their  enemies  the  great  mass  of  good  women,  it 
is  also  true  that  women  have  with  marked  unanimity 
upheld  some  of  the  greatest  wrongs.  The  man  who 
has  relied  wholly  upon  women  for  his  sympathy,  sup- 
port, and  elevation  has  been  a  failure.  It  is  somehow 
true  that  no  man  can  ever  be  great,  or  is  ever  worthy 
of  being  considered  great,  who  is  not  so  in  the  opinion 
of  men.  It  is  in  this  sterner,  juster,  and  more  un- 
sparing scale  that  any  character  or  cause  must  stand 
or  fall.  In  the  long  years  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  when  here  and  there  in  its  midst  were  found 
men  who  deplored  its  existence,  and  were  willing  to 
see  the  way  open  for  its  eradication,  and  sacrifice  their 
own  comfort  and  temporary  advantage  to  that  end; 
on  the  other  hand  while  women  were  ever  ready  with 
a  tear  of  sympathy  or  the  hand  of  care,  it  is  strange 
enough  that  to  the  institution  of  slavery  they  held 
with  a  death  grasp,  and  to-day  the  women  of  the  old 
slave  section  of  this  Nation  are  an  unbroken  pha- 
lanx of  mourners  for  the  cause  that  was  lost  in  the 
Rebellion. 

One  has  said  that  if  all  the  world  were  against  him, 
if  the  women  were  on  his  side  he  would  be  safe  and 
happy.     What  meek  ambition,  and  how  futile ! 

For  six  months  Burr's  trial  continued.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son and  his  aids  did  their  best ;  the  conduct  of  the  case 
on  the  part  of  Judge  John  Marshall  was  wise  and  just; 
but  the  prosecution  failed,  and  Burr  was  acquitted  of 
both  charges.  Although  he  was  to  be  tried  for  misde- 
meanor in  Ohio,  there  never  was  any  thing  more  done 
with  the  case.  While  this  ended  the  matter,  thousands 
were  unconvinced,  and  as  then  so  at  this  day,  many 
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believe  Aaron  Burr  was  actually  engaged  in  a  treason- 
able scheme  against  the  United  States. 

In  the  great  trial  which  had  just  ended,  no  man 
appeared  so  cool  and  confident  as  Burr.  Although  ac- 
quitted, he  was  not  a  conqueror,  but  a  ruined  man. 
Many  faithful  friends  stuck  to  him,  men  whom  he 
would  have  rewarded  in  a  kingly  manner,  had  his 
schemes  been  a  success,  but  his  public  standing  and 
his  profession  were  gone.  His  elevation  had  been 
sudden  and  great,  his  fall  was  now  complete  and  de- 
plorable. His  audacity,  his  courage  forsook  him. 
Receptions  and  dinners  were  over.  Iu  Baltimore,  at 
Luther  Martin's,  he  was  received  indeed,  in  a  gorgeous 
manner,  but  the  mob  followed.  He  now  saw  all  men 
pursuing  him,  in  imagination  at  least,  and  for  a  time 
was  concealed  about  New  York,  even  from  his  own 
daughter.  It  was  a  sad  and  pitiable  ending  of  what 
might  have  been  a  splendid  career.  With  more  hon- 
esty he  would  have  been  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  model  one  he  would  have  made  in  most 
respects.  Probably  the  greatest  evil  of  his  Adminis- 
tration would  have  been  the  revival  of  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  the  old  Washington  court.  Burr  was  not 
a  democrat ;  he  was  an  aristocrat,  and  believed  in  great 
fortunes,  great  men,  beautiful  and  sprightly  women, 
and  brilliant  and  strong  governments. 

He  now  began  to  feel  himself  unsafe  anywhere  in 
his  own  country.  His  last  night  in  New  York  was 
spent  with  the  faithful  Theodosia,  and  under  the  name 
of  Edwards,  he  sailed  for  England  about  the  first  of 
June,  1808.  So  secret  were  his  movements  and  so 
great  his  fear  that  he  required  Theodosia  to  cause  to 
be  inserted  in  the  newspapers  a  false  statement  of  his 
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having  been  seen  on  his  way  to  Canada.  He  was 
kindly  received  in  England  by  the  Prevosts,  relatives 
of  his  wife,  and  soon  found  himself  the  little  great 
man  in  whom  he  had  always  believed.  He  became 
acquainted  and  intimate  with  England's  first  scholars, 
and  many  of  his  noble  friends  looked  with  interest 
upon  what  was  yet  the  great  scheme  of  his  life,  the 
conquest  of  Mexico.  He  made  a  tour  to  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  England ;  visited  Scotland,  and  was 
entertained  magnificently  at  Edinburgh  ;  talked  politics 
and  philosophy ;  ridiculed  religion ;  ate  dinners  ;  made 
love ;  and  everywhere  disposed  of  himself  as  oblivious 
of  misfortune.  Jeremy  Bentham  became  his  model 
and  patron  saint  in  England,  and  him  he  proposed 
making  the  lawgiver  of  his  empire. 

In  England  he  repeated  his  brilliant  career  on  the 
Ohio.  But  even  England  finally  took  alarm,  and  he 
was  ordered  under  arrest.  Burr's  first  step  now  was 
one  of  the  most  absurd  and  reprehensible  of  his  life. 
He  actually  declared  that  he  was  born,  and  still  was  a 
subject  of  Great  Britain.  This  startling  proposition 
could  not  be  entertained,  and  he  was  finally  furnished 
passports  to  Sweden  under  the  strange  pretense  that 
the  powerful  mistress  of  the  seas  was  exposed  to  a  dis- 
advantage by  his  presence.  In  Sweden  he  was  soon  at 
home,  and  loaded  with  honors ;  and  after  spending  sev- 
eral months  in  that  country  with  great  satisfaction,  he 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  visit  Paris  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  his  Mexican  project.  He  set  out  with 
this  view,  and  visited  Denmark  and  several  of  the  Ger- 
man States,  everywhere  receiving  the  most  distin- 
guished ^attentions  from  men  of  learning  and  conse- 
quence ;  not  neglecting  at  Weimar  to  fall  desperately 
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in  love  with  a  woman  of  rank,  from  whose  side  he 
was  suddenly  torn  by  his  Mexican  dream,  which  now 
seemed  nearer  of  realization  than  ever,  as  Napoleon, 
who  was  then  dictator  of  matters  of  conduct  to  the 
world,  had  just  assented  to  the  independence  of  the 
Spanish  American  countries. 

After  almost  incredible  difficulties  he,  at  last,  ar- 
rived in  Paris,  where  as  at  all  other  points  he  was 
avoided  by  his  countrymen,  and  honored  by  strangers 
who  had  heard  of  his  wonderful  career  only  to  admire 
the  man.  But  he  at  once  set  about  laying  his  plans 
before  the  French  Government  and  the  men  of  wealth 
and  influence  at  court.  He  soon  saw  to  his  great 
chagrin  that  nothing  could  be  done,  and  again  began 
to  turn  his  face  towards  America.  He  was,  however, 
refused  the  necessary  passports,  and  many  a  weary 
month  he  spent  between  striving  against  poverty  and 
attempts  to  get  out  of  France.  MacRae,  one  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  friends  from  Virginia  and  one  of  the  law- 
yers in  his  trial  at  Richmond,  was  then  consul  at  Paris, 
and  this  generous  and  outspoken  man  informed  him 
that  it  was  his  desire  that  A.  Burr  should  not  have  a 
passport,  that  he  was  not  needed  in  the  United  States. 
But  these  grievances  came  to  an  end,  that  is,  they  were 
overcome  by  his  indomitable  perseverance,  and  finally 
on  the  first  day  of  October,  1811,  he  set  sail  from  Am- 
sterdam, and  although  he  felt  no  unusual  buoyancy  or 
relief  in  the  thought  of  returning  to  his  native  land, 
he  desired  never  again  to  see  France,  and  only  wished 
that  he  might  visit  England  at  the  head  of  fifty  thou- 
sand soldiers. 

But  his  troubles  were  not  over,  though  he  had 
parted  with   all   his  money  and  pawned  or  sold  most 
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of  the  books  and  trinkets  he  had  bought  for  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  son,  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  commander 
of  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  to  sail  before  she  was 
allowed  to  leave  the  port.  The  ship  was  boarded, 
soon  after  setting  sail,  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  taken 
to  Yarmouth.  This  was  one  of  the  many  strange  di- 
lemmas into  which  he  was  constantly  thrown.  Seeing 
that  the  vessel  might  be  detained  for  months,  or  for- 
ever, Burr  applied  to  the  alien  office  for  permission  to 
go  to  London.  This  was  granted,  much  to  his  sur- 
prise, and  he  was  soon  again  with  Bentham  and  his 
other  friends.  Poverty  rapidly  drove  him  into  poor 
lodgings  in  London,  where  he  renewed  his  struggle  for 
existence.  At  last,  under  the  name  of  Arnot,  he  sailed 
for  home,  and  on  the  14th  of  May,  1812,  arrived  at 
Boston. 

In  his  miserable  London  lodgings,  he  had  lived  most 
pinchingly,  mainly  cooking  for  himself  what  little  he 
ate,  and  when  the  opportunity  presented  for  him  to  re- 
turn to  America,  he  was  absolutely  destitute.  His 
friends  of  every  grade  were  applied  to,  all  his  valuables 
left  from  the  sales  at  Amsterdam  were  pawned  or  sold, 
and  even  some  of  his  women  friends,  of  whom  he  al- 
ways had  a  host  wherever  he  went,  traveled  from  shop 
to  shop  attempting  to  sell  his  watch  and  a  few  pieces 
of  jewelry  in  the  vain  effort  to  raise  money  for  him. 
All  his  remaining  treasures,  gathered  for  Theodosia  and 
her  child,  the  two  objects  yet  binding  him  to  the  world, 
were  now  sacrificed,  but  to  little  purpose.  The  purest 
joys  he  had  felt  in  his  princely  and  beggar's  life  in 
Europe  were  experienced  in  his  long  watchful  tramps 
in  search  of  these  tokens  of  his  affection  for  these  two 
dear  ones,  and  in  the  self-sacrifice  he  had  undergone  to 
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enable  him  to  save  little  sums  for  this  purpose ;  and 
well  was  it  for  this  extraordinary  outcast  that  he  did 
not  know  what  would  befall  his  presents  or  those  for 
whose  pleasure  and  happiness  he  yet  considered  it 
worth  while  to  struggle.  Hundreds  of  miles  he  had 
traveled  about  the  great  cities  to  collect  these  souvenirs, 
often,  too,  when  pinching  want  stared  him  in  the  face. 
Yet  the  strangely  light-hearted  wanderer  parted  with 
them  in  good  humor  and  without  a  sigh,  believing  that 
his  fortune  would  change,  and  he  would  make  up  for 
all  this  some  day,  in  loading  them  with  the  choicest 
gifts  of  a  fond  and  magnificent  heart. 

Not  the  highest  or  meanest  thing  that  happened  to 
him,  did  he  withhold  from  Theodosia.  His  manner  of 
life,  his  pinching  poverty,  his  meager  dinners,  his  in- 
trigues, his  loves,  his  failures,  his  successes,  were  alike 
recounted  to  her,  in  much  the  same  tone,  and  no  word 
of  complaint  or  sorrow  ever  escaped  his  pen  or  his  lips. 
He  held  it  as  an  affront  to  show  any  sign  of  pain, 
trouble,  misfortune,  or  sorrow  in  the  presence  of  an- 
other. And  this  sentiment  he  scrupulously  carried  out 
in  his  own  case,  no  matter  what  his  condition.  It  was, 
moreover,  a  principle  with  him  that  unavoidable  ills 
should  never  be  regarded,  and  that  they  never  could 
be  so  great  as  not  to  be  overcome  in  the  good  of  seek- 
ing those  things  yet  unknown,  unfelt,  or  unfound.  Cred- 
itors were  the  greatest  evils  of  his  existence.  They 
were  the  only  things  he  ever  shunned.  But  even  those 
he  came  finally  to  look  upon  with  complacency  as  the 
necessary  ills  of  a  life  on  this  earth.  Everywhere  he 
went  in  Europe  his  list  of  creditors  was  augmented. 
In  Paris  he  had  thrust  upon. him  a  very  considerable 
sum,  at  a  time  when  he  would  travel  several  squares 
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to  avoid  a  sight  of  the  old  woman  to  whom  he  owed 
a  few  cents.  This  generous  loan  enabled  him  to  pay 
his  small  debts  in  France,  but  this  great  one  he  never 
did  pay,  and  died  with  the  request  that  if  any  thing 
was  found  belonging  to  him  it  should  be  appropriated 
to  this  purpose.  In  England  the  very  last  thing  that 
he  did  was  to  borrow  three  guineas  on  the  account  of 
the  friend  who  had  already  supplied  the  deficiency  in 
his  passage  money.  Greatly  did  he  regret  this  step, 
but  it  was  one  of  his  fatal  necessities. 

When  at  last  he  had  safely  arrived  at  Boston,  he 
was  afraid  to  go  ashore,  and  was  the  only  man  who 
remained  on  the  ship  during  her  first  night  in  port. 
For  this  fear  and  secrecy  he  had  good  reasons.  He  did 
not  know  what  course  President  Madison  would  take 
as  to  the  prosecution  yet  hanging  over  him,  and  he 
knew  that  some  of  his  New  York  creditors  were  dis- 
posed to  be  severe  in  the  extreme  upon  him  at  a  time 
when  the  laws  of  the  country  meanly  and  unwisely 
took  possession  of  the  body  for  debt.  He  wanted  some 
opportunity  to  make  arrangements  by  which  his  per- 
sonal liberty  might  be  secured.  On  the  following  day, 
with  great  caution  he  removed  from  the  ship  to  the 
most  convenient  and  the  cheapest  lodgings  he  could 
obtain  with  a  few  dollars  received  for  books  sold  on 
board  the  vessel.  When  once  in  his  lodgings,  his  first 
act  was  to  write  to  Theodosia  of  his  arrival,  and  to 
John  Swartwout  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  return  to 
New  York.  His  next  step  was  to  seek  some  of  his  old 
friends  in  Boston.  A  few  of  these  he  discovered,  and 
finally,  after  passing  through  the  most  trying  ordeal, 
he  obtained  the  means .  to  continue  his  journey  to 
New  York. 
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Letters  from  Theodosia  and  Swartwout  advised  him 
to  return  to  that  city  and  face  the  consequences  what- 
ever they  might  be,  assuring  him  that  nothing  could 
make  his  case  more  unsatisfactory,  miserable,  or  sad 
than  it  then  was.  But  this  he  had  already  determined 
to  do.  On  the  6th  of  June  he  arrived  at  New  York, 
and  was  landed  at  midnight.  His  first  night  spent 
alone  in  the  ship  in  Boston  harbor  reveals  the  strange, 
broken-spirited  man  in  an  attitude  to  disarm  the  hard- 
est foe ;  but  it  beggars  imagination  to  follow  the  once 
proud,  brilliant  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
through  that  first,  sad  night  in  New  York,  the  seat 
of  his  grandest  triumphs,  the  city  which  had  delighted 
to  do  him  honor.  Failing  to  find  the  residence  of  his 
friend,  Swartwout,  and  having  for  a  long  time  wan- 
dered on  the  streets  hoping  to  fall  upon  some  charita- 
ble person  who  would  keep  him  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  police,  and  finding  none,  worn  down  at  last,  he 
followed  a  light  into  the  cellar  of  a  small  house,  and 
there  in  a  garret  on  a  cot,  where  there  were  five  other 
sleepers,  for  twelve  cents,  in  a  profound  sleep,  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  first  night  on  returning  to 
New  York. 

For  several  weeks  Burr  remained  concealed  to  all 
except  a  few  of  his  friends ;  and  when  he  was  satisfied 
as  to  the  course  the  Administration  and  his  creditors 
would  pursue  towards  him,  he  caused  his  card  to  be 
inserted  in  a  morning  paper  to  the  effect  that  Aaron 
Burr  had  returned  to  the  city  and  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  So  startling  was  this  announcement 
that  several  hundred  persons  called  that  day  at  his 
office  to  show  him  some  little  respect  and  indicate  that 
they  at  least  felt  that  he  should  now  have  a  chance 
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for  life.  Scarcely  had  he  become  settled  when  he  re- 
ceived from  Theodosia  the  following  intense  and  dread- 
ful words  :  "A  few  miserable  days  past,  my  dear 
father,  and  your  late  letters  would  have  gladdened  my 
soul ;  and  even  now  I  rejoice  at  their  contents  as  much 
as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  rejoice  at  any  thing;  but 
there  is  no  more  joy  for  me ;  the  world  is  a  blank.  I 
have  lost  my  boy.  My  child  is  gone  forever.  He  ex- 
pired on  the  30th  of  •  June.  My  head  is  not  now 
sufficiently  collected  to  say  any  thing  further.  May 
Heaven,  by  other  blessings,  make  you  some  amends 
for  the  noble  grandson  you  have  lost."  Again  the  un- 
godly, proud-spirited  woman  wrote  to  him  :  "  I  think 
Omnipotence  could  give  me  no  equivalent  for  my  boy, 
no,  none,  none."  But  this  blow,  direful  indeed  to  him, 
was  not  all.  The  heart  of  the  hitherto  brave  Theo- 
dosia was  broken. 

A  physician  was  sent  to  her  home  in  South  Caro- 
lina to  accompany  her  to  the  North,  where  it  was 
hoped  she  might  draw  a  new  life  from  her  father,  an 
inexhaustible  source  which  had  never  failed  her. 
Every  precaution  was  taken  to  insure  safety  in  the 
voyage.  In  the  schooner  Patriot,  a  fast  sailing,  well- 
manned  vessel,  her  husband,  then  Governor  of  his 
State,  saw  her  set  out  from  Charleston  Harbor  on  the 
30th  of  December,  1812.  Neither  the  vessel  nor  any 
of  her  passengers  or  crew  were  ever  heard  from  again. 
The  ill-fated  ship  went  down  in  a  great  storm,  it  was 
supposed ;  and  all  the  unconquered  and  indomitable 
father  could  ever  know  was  that,  "she  is  indeed  dead. 
When  I  realized  the  truth  of  her  death,  the  world 
became  a  blank  to  me,  and  life  had  then  lost  all  its 
value." 
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Of  the   death   of   his   son   Governor  Alston    had 

written  : — 

"With  my  wife  on  one  side  and  my  boy  on  the  other,  I  felt 
myself  superior  to  depression.  The  present  was  enjoyed,  the  fu- 
ture was  anticipated  with  enthusiasm.  One  dreadful  blow  has 
destroyed  us.  That  boy,  on  whom  all  rested  ;  our  companion,  our 
friend ;  he  was  to  have  transmitted  down  the  mingled  blood  of 
Theodosia  and  myself;  he  who  was  to  have  redeemed  all  your 
glory,  and  shed  new  luster  upon  our  families;  that  boy,  at  once 
our  happiness  and  our  pride,  is  taken  from  us ;  is  dead:" 

But  poor  Alston  had  not  yet  felt  the  greatest  blow. 
To  Burr  he  wrote  February  25,  1813  :— 

"My  boy,  my  wife,  gone,  both !  This,  then,  is  the  end  of  all 
the  hopes  we  had  formed.  You  may  well  observe  that  you  feel 
severed  from  the  human  race.  She  was  the  last  tie  that  bound  us 
to  the  species.     What  have  we  left  ?" 

During  the  year  1813,  these  two  men  wrote  to 
each  other  concerning  the  lost  one,  long  entertaining 
some  hope  that  she  had  been  captured  and  would 
sometime  be  restored  to  them.  They  never  ceased  to 
talk  of  her,  nor  did  their  own  friendship  ever  diminish  ; 
but  the  loss  was  too  great  for  Alston.  He  never 
recovered  from  the  blow  ;  but,  after  a  few  years  of  busi- 
ness, wandering,  and  sorrow,  his  health  rapidly  broke 
down,  and,  in  1816,  he  died. 

Theodosia  was  an  attractive  woman ;  with  an  aver- 
age height  and  rotundity  of  form,  dark,  sparkling, 
penetrating  eye,  large  ear,  fine,  prominent,  well-shaped 
nose,  forehead  of  splendid  elevation  and  contour,  and 
a  most  animated  and  beautiful  face.  She  possessed 
her  father's  fortitude  and  bravery,  and  most  of  his 
other  good  qualities.  He  took  her  education  abso- 
lutely under  his  own  control,  and  fashioned  her  after 
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his  own  heart.  She  became  his  ideal  woman  in  actual 
life.  In  her  he  had  no  disappointments.  When  dis- 
grace came  upon  him,  she  was  by  his  side  to  share  it. 
She  never  lost  her  faith  in  him,  and  her  affection  for 
him  was  a  wild,  fiery  passion.  Even  after  his  flight 
from  this  country,  she  wrote  to  him  that  she  would 
rather  not  live  than  not  be  the  daughter  of  such  a 
father.  She  loved  him  more  than  her  child,  husband, 
or  life ;  and  deeply  and  unwaveringly  did  he  return 
her  love  and  devotion.  No  matter  what  may  be  said 
of  Burr's  stoicism,  optimism,  or  want  of  heart  and 
conscience  in  other  plases  in  life,  he  must  not  be 
looked  upon  as  insincere  here.  His  daughter  was  the 
apple  of  his  eye.  In  religion  and  morals  she  was  like 
him.  He  could  not  have  asked  her  to  do  a  deed  that 
she  would  not  have  undertaken  with  gladness ;  and 
with  her  nothing  would  have  been  too  great  or  seemed 
impossible.  At  the  court  of  Mexico  she  would  have 
been  the  most  queenly  woman  in  the  Western  world ; 
and  at  the  command  of  her  father  she  would  have  led 
an  army  with  the  enthusiasm  and  courage  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  and  more  than  the  spirit,  dignity,  and  judgment 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  No  other  two  names  have 
appeared  in  American  history  so  wholly  unique  and 
remarkable,  having  so  much  of  the  air  of  romance  and 
improbability,  with  the  first  half  of  life  a  brilliant, 
unbroken  success,  and  the  last  a  sad,  unrequited  disap- 
pointment, misfortune,  and  failure. 

Colonel  Burr  was  greatly  opposed  to  what  he  called 
the  "Virginia  Dynasty,"  and  although  his  political 
importance  was  apparently  entirely  lost  after  his  return 
to  America,  it  was  to  his  quiet  exertions,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  that  the  Presidency  was  taken  from  Vir* 
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ginia,  and  finally  given  to  the  man  of  his  choice. 
When  Jackson  became  President,  many  of  Burr's 
friends  were  given  public  offices.  Burr  made  an  effort 
at  that  time  to  have  his  large  claim  for  Revolutionary 
losses  made  good  out  of  the  national  treasury.  But, 
when  on  the  point  of  success,  Jackson  heard  of  it,  and 
ordered  the  application  to  be  discharged,  saying  that 
it  meant  rascality.  So,  indeed,  it  appears  at  this 
distant  period,  although  Burr  never  quite  forgave 
General  Jackson  for  destroying  his  chances  for  a 
fortune  almost  in  his  grasp. 

In  1832,  Stephen  Jumel,  a  wealthy  Frenchman, 
died  at  New  York,  leaving  a  widow  much  younger  than 
himself,  an  American  woman  of  very  attractive  and 
excellent  qualities.  Burr  was  now  becoming  somewhat 
anxious,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  as  to  the  chances 
of  his  being  reduced  to  die  without  friends  or  home. 
At  this  juncture  some  of  Madame  Jumel's  law  business 
came  into  his  hands.  He  had  lost  none  of  his  fascin- 
ating manners,  and  little  of  his  attractiveness  to 
women.  He  never  did  lose  these  to  any  great  degree. 
The  young  man  who  was  the  Madame's  messenger  was 
loud  in  his  praises  of  Burr  to  her.  Burr's  great  forte 
was  in  controlling  young  men.  A  young  man  on 
whom  he  once  exercised  his  enticing  powers  hardly 
ever  escaped  him.  Young  men  were  infatuated  with 
his  charms.  But,  unfortunately,  they  left  him  worse 
themselves  than  when  they  found  him.  As  far  as  they 
imbibed  his  principles  and  followed  in  his  footsteps,  they 
went  astray,  and  suffered  like  him  for  it.  Burr  in- 
vited Madame  Jumel's  young  agent  to  enter  his  office, 
and  learn  something  without  being  obliged  to  squander 
his  life  in  useless  study. 
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In  return  for  all  this  disinterested  kindness  the  wily 
"little  counselor"  was  at  last  invited  to  dine  at  the 
Madame's.  No  sooner  was  he  admitted  to  her  elegant 
residence,  near  old  Fort  Washington,  than  he  began  to 
be  very  extravagant  in  his  attentions  to  its  owner.  He 
was  a  man  of  business ;  and  besides  had  arrived  at  an 
age  and  state  of  circumstances  which  made  all  dilatory 
and  protracted  maneuvering  in  the  case  distasteful  and 
unnecessary  in  his  way  of  thinking.  Then,  too,  he 
put  great  reliance  upon  his  omnipotence  with  the  sex. 
He  soon  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  The  Madame  de- 
clined, but  did  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  him  to 
press  his  suit,  and  think  she  might  yet  mean  yes  by  no, 
in  the  way  of  women.  He  remembered,  too,  that 
Theodosia  had  told  him  that  when  the  "lady"  said  no 
whom  he  had  earnestly  asked  to  be  his  wife  during  his 
Vice-Presidency,  she  had  really  meant  yes.  And  he 
subsequently  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
actually  so.  He  pressed  his  case,  and  when  he  ceased 
to  think  it  a  virtue  to  continue  further,  he  informed 
the  Madame  that,  on  a  certain  day,  he  would  call  with 
a  parson,  and  should  she  then  decide  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  necessary  conventional  ceremony  of  marriage 
could  be  performed  at  once,  and  without  any  more 
ado  about  the  matter.  And,  surely  enough,  he  did  call 
at  the  designated  time,  and  although  at  first,  in  the 
presence  of  the  clergyman,  the  widow  stoutly  objected 
to  the  whole  proceeding,  she  finally  consented,  and  they 
were  married  then. 

But  this  quick  work  soon  gave  her  plenty  of  leisure 
in  which  to  repent.  Burr  did  not  wear  well  on  this 
new  kind  of  acquaintance.  He  soon  began  to  use  her 
money  in  bad  speculations ;  and  a  coolness  sprang  up 
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between  them,  which  went  from  bad  to  worse,  until  Mrs. 
Burr  accused  him  of  unfaithfulness,  stopped  by  legal 
process  his  control  of  her  property,  and,  in  effect,  their 
marriage  was  annulled.  The  poor  old  man  was  left  to 
die  alone,  although  it  was  said  that  another  woman, 
and  a  genuine  admirer,  wept  when  she  heard  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Mrs.  Jumel.  This  marriage  had  no  ele- 
ment of  good  in  it,  and  was  one  of  the  most  disgust- 
ing and  contemptible  affairs  and  failures  of  his  life. 

After  the  separation  took  place  Burr  conducted 
himself  as  he  always  had  done  under  adverse  circum- 
stances. He  glided  along  in  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way,  renewed  his  love-letter  writing,  if  he  had  really 
ever  stopped  that  occupation  for  a  day,  and  looked 
upon  Madame  Jumel  Burr  with  perfect  indifference. 
That  is,  he  did  not  look  upon  her  at  all,  for  the  last 
two  years  of  his  life  they  never  met,  and  another,  a 
woman  of  course,  was  his  last  true  earthly  friend. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  Burr  had  not  friends 
among  the  women.  Whole  communities  of  them  gave 
him  their  support  sometimes,  when  few  men  were  found 
to  speak  even,  in  his  favor.  His  peculiar  charms  ap- 
peared to  compensate  for  his  mean  opinion  of  women, 
for  it  must  have  been  well  known  that  he  regarded 
them  as  unworthy  of  any  thing  more  than  his  light 
moods  and  trifling  thoughts,  and  looked  upon  them 
much  in  the  light  of  general  prey.  The  attachment 
of  women  to  him  was  no  honor  to  the  sex  from  any 
point  of  view,  and  his  relations  with  them  were  an 
offense  to  the  Nation  and  an  ineffaceable  spot  on  his 
own  name,  more  lasting  than  the  other  damning  crime, 
treason,  of  which  he  was  accused,  but  which  he  never 
did  mean,  if  his  own  words  can  be  believed. 
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In  1833,  Burr  was  first  struck  with  paralysis  in 
his  legs,  and  although  he  recovered  for  a  time,  the 
affection  soon  returned,  and  the  use  of  his  legs  was 
lost  forever.  Even  after  this  he  would  not  give  up, 
and  kept  his  hands  and  head  busy  in  his  office ;  and 
when  he  could  do  no  more,  he  lay  on  his  back,  this 
little,  helpless,  old  man,  and  consulted  his  clients,  and 
made  presents  and  love  to  the  women  and  children* 
But  this  could  not  last.  His  friends  saw  that  it  must 
be  stopped.  His  business  had  gradually  fallen  off  till 
little  was  left,  no  doubt  greatly  to  the  disappointment 
of  clients,  who  could  not  remember  that  the  diamond- 
eyed  "  little  counselor  "  had  ever  lost  a  case  in  court. 

In  the  house  of  Mrs.  Joshua  Webb,  his  last  and 
truest  possible  friend,  he  was  finally  comfortably  fixed 
as  a  guest,  as  she  would  have  him  believe ;  and  there 
he  spent  the  two  last  years  of  his  life,  receiving  the 
best  from  her  table,  the  most  delicate  attentions,  and 
the  congenial  consolations  of  her  bright  and  intellect- 
ual mind.  She  kept  a  boarding-house,  although  she 
had  an  independent  income.  She  had  married  a  second 
time,  and  it  was  through  the  sanction  of  her  husband 
that  she  was  led  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  worn-out 
old  man  into  the  "  Valley  and  Shadow."  She  did  her 
good  work  fearlessly,  and  well  and  faithfully,  though 
nothing  was  free  from  the  sting  of  slander  which  was 
any  way  connected  with  thS  name  of  Aaron  Burr.  But 
the  removal  of  her  house,  made  it  necessary  to  change 
his  residence,  and  with  a  view  to  still  further  lessening 
the  chances  for  disturbance  in  his  last  hours  from  cred- 
itors, who  never  ceased  to  think  that  they  owned  him, 
soul  and  body,  as  long  as  he  possessed  a  breath  of 
this  world,  and  gift  and  alms  seekers  who  thought  he 
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would  somehow  have  a  dollar  for  them  as  long  as  they 
were  able  to  reach  him,  he  was  taken  to  Staten  Island. 
There  Mrs.  Webb  visited  him  daily,  read  to  him,  re- 
cited his  favorite  poems,  and  lightened  his  naturally 
buoyant  spirit.  The  Rev.  P.  J.  Vanpelt,  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  visited  him  here  almost  daily  to- 
wards the  last ;  and  to  this  friend  he  said  :  "  The  Holy 
Scriptures  are  the  most  perfect  system  of  truth  the 
world  has  ever  seen."  In  his  earnest  prayers,  Burr 
took  a  deep  devotional  interest,  continually  thanking 
him  for  them  and  his  kind  conversation  and  attention. 
Finally  without  honors,  without  honorable  fame,  but 
without  concern  for  that,  and  without  the  evidences 

of  a  good  life  for  hope  of but  who  shall  judge? 

Without  pain,  and  quietly  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1836,  Aaron  Burr  ceased  to  live  in  this  world. 

As  he  had  desired,  at  the  feet  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  they  laid  his  remains  at  Princeton.  And 
the  strangest  thing  of  all  is,  that  when  money  could 
not  be  raised  to  pay  for  a  slab  or  a  stone  at  his  grave, 
by  the  affection  and  liberality  of  a  woman,  the  means 
were  supplied,  and  secretly,  when  the  gates  were 
locked,  without  a  sound  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  night, 
a  marble  block  was  placed  over  his  grave,  and  no  one 
of  all  his  friends  or  acquaintances  knew  whose  work 
it  was  or  whence  it  came.  It  bore  the  simple  in- 
scription : — 

"AAEON  BURR: 

Born  Febbxtary  6th,  1756, 

Died  September  14th,  1836. 

A  Colonel  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution. 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States  from  1801  to  1805." 

I 

Estimated  from  the  general  belief,  Burr's  life  was  a 
failure.     Under  the  popular,  the  general  judgment  of 
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right,  lie  could  not  stand  the  test.  One  of  the  greatest 
defects  in  his  character,  notwithstanding  his  Chester- 
fieldian  policy,  was  his  utter  carelessness  as  to  what 
the  world  said  of  him.  The  opinions  by  which  the 
men  of  a  Christian  community  are  estimated,  and  rep- 
resent themselves,  are  mainly  safe  and  correct.  To 
depart  from  these  is  an  affront,  as  well  as  an  error. 
In  this  may  be  found  the  great  cause  of  Burr's  fail- 
ure. He  neither  had  nor  aspired  to  the  great  virtues 
which  the  common  consent  of  the  well-disposed,  the 
just,  and  refined  deem  essential  in  society.  Virtu- 
ous principles  are  the  only  royal  road  to  final  suc- 
cess. The  so-called  liberalism  of  his  school  can  never 
lead  to  exact  and  exalted  virtue.  Liberalism  strictly 
means  license.  It  may  beget  politic  and  polished  lives 
and  men,  but  it  never  can  safe  ones,  or  attain  to  the 
ideal  standard  of  the  right  and  the  true. 

Burr  probably  never  regretted  that  he  killed  Ham- 
ilton, always  defended  himself  in  the  act,  and  was  con- 
temptible and  foolish  enough  to  say  that  by  it,  he  had 
made  Hamilton  a  great  man ;  yet  it  is  pleasing  to  find 
that  Burr  said  in  his  last  days  :  "  If  I  had  read  Sterne 
more,  and  Voltaire  less,  I  should  have  known  that  the 
world  was  wide  enough  for  Hamilton  and  me."  His 
duel  with  General  Hamilton  fixed  the  popular  feeling 
forever  against  dueling  in  the  Northern  States.  A 
great  clamor  arose  against  the  practice  at  the  time, 
and  to-day  no  intelligent  and  refined  man  will  meditate 
such  a  thing  there  ;  and  society  has  provided  itself  in 
that  part  of  the  Nation  against  its  occurrence  in  the 
hands  of  its  rougher  elements.  Burr  filled  all  offices 
to  which  he  was  appointed  or  elected  with  ability 
and  honesty,  and  little   or  nothing  was   ever  brought 
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against  him  on  account  of  misconduct  in  any  public 
trust. 

He  was  fortunate  enough  in  his  old  and  friendless 
days  to  have  a  little  income  derived  from  one  of  his 
great  suits,  and  the  half-pay  of  a  Colonel  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  and  thus  was  able  sometimes  to  the 
last  to  gratify  a  pinching,  persevering  creditor,  who 
would  occasionally,  like  a  phantom,  appear  at  his  bed- 
side during  the  long,  helpless  state  which  preceded  his 
death ;  and  above  all  did  his  little  resources  enable 
him  to  give  a  little  to  the  scores  of  needy  who  called 
upon  him.  He  did  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  his 
gifts  were  to  the  deserving  always.  He  cared,  indeed, 
little  about  that,  so  he  could  gratify  his  passion  for 
giving.  When  he  lived  like  a  prince,  he  gave  like  a 
prince ;  and  his  all,  he  gave,  like  a  beggar,  when  he 
had  nothing. 

He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  children ;  delighted  in 
teaching  them ;  was  hardly  ever  without  a  pupil  or 
protege ;  believed  in  educating  a  child  according  to  his 
natural  tendencies  without  reference  to  sex ;  was,  how- 
ever, opposed  to  women  taking  even  a  talking  interest 
in  politics ;  he  paid  his  debts  when  he  could  conven- 
iently, and  liked  to  do  so,  but  he  never  took  it  to 
heart,  or  finally  cared  the  least  in  the  world,  when  he 
could  not  pay ;  his  charities  and  his  follies  made  him 
poor,  and  kept  him  poor ;  he  lived  on  little,  often 
barely  enough  to  sustain  life ;  his  law  practice  after 
returning  from  Europe  was  for  many  years  quite  ex- 
tensive, but  his  social  standing  was  poor;  he  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  cast  out  of  society ;  many  of  his  former 
acquaintances  considered  it  disreputable  to  speak  to 
him  on  the  street ;    but  he   never  deserted  a  friend ; 
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his  habits  were  generally  very  exemplary;  but  he  was 
singularly  enough  an  inveterate  smoker  and  snuff- 
taker  ;  he  never  drank  spirituous  liquors ;  was  a  fas- 
cinating conversationalist,  and  possessed  extremely 
courtly  manners ;  did  not  believe  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  attended  church  sometimes  to  hear  great 
preachers  ;  opposed  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion ;  it  was  said  that  he  was  never  known  to  utter  an 
untruth ;  his  habits  were  too  temperate  to  allow  him 
to  be  a  debauchee  in  any  thing,  but  he  had  no  idea 
of  chastity ;  as  long  as  he  lived  he  never  forgot  or 
wholly  abandoned  his  Mexican  scheme  ;  he  was  a  great 
and  incessant  castle-builder;  and  great  were  the  for- 
tunes and  glories  he  made,  in  fancy,  for  himself  and 
his  friends. 

Burr  was  as  remarkable  in  his  person  as  in  his 
mind  and  character.  He  had  a  very  high,  massive 
forehead,  without  hair  far  back  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
overarching  small,  piercing  black  eyes ;  long,  promi- 
nent nose ;  very  small  ear ;  very  heavy  base  to  the 
back  of  his  head,  but  showed  little  animal  in  his  fine 
intellectual  face  ;  was  under  medium  height,  but  of  fine 
proportions,  with  small  feet  and  hands,  and,  altogether, 
was  one  of  the  most  attractive  men  of  his  day  in  this 
country.  He  made  a  final  will  not  long  before  his 
death,  and,  although  like  many  others  who  had  nothing 
and  acted  in  the  same  way,  his  will  proved  of  value, 
as  by  it  was  secured  to  a  natural  daughter  a  consider- 
able fortune  which  fell  to  him  after  his  death. 

One  of  the  wonders  connected  with  Colonel  Burr's 
strangely  interesting  career  is  that  he  maintained  his 
dignity,  cheerful  and  artful  habits,  suavity,  gratitude 
for  kindness,  great  charitableness  in  every  sense,  when 
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the  world  had  forsaken  him ;  when  no  child  or  direct  de- 
scendant represented  him,  and  few  were  the  friends  bold 
and  good  enough  to  stand  by  him  at  the  last  hour. 
But  thus  shorn  he  did  not  seem  unwilling  to  die,  and 
probably  looked  with  some  anxiety  to  his  approaching 
departure,  at  least  as  a  relief  from  his  creditors  and 
calumniators,  being  little  concerned  about  and  in  no 
way  assured  of  happiness  in  that  world  to  which  all 
his  early  teachings  and  the  lives  of  many  of  his  worthy 
ancestors  had  pointed  him. 
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•CHAPTER  XXIV. 

GEORGE  CLINTON,  FOURTH  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

''T^HE  successor  of  Aaron  Burr  in  the  Vice-Presi- 
J_  dency  was  General  George  Clinton,  a  patriot 
of  the  Revolution. 

No  name  connected  with  the  history  of  New  York 
became  of  more  general  importance  than  that  of  Clin- 
ton. Charles  Clinton,  the  head  of  this  family  in 
America,  emigrated  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  with 
a  few  others  settled  in  Orange  or  Ulster  County,  New 
York,  about  the  spring  of  1730.  The  Clintons  were 
of  English  origin,  and  not  until  the  evil  or  trouble- 
some times  of  the  Charleses  and  Cromwell  did  they 
change  their  residence  first  to  Scotland  and  subse- 
quently to  Ireland ;  and  not  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  after  the  work  of  building  a  vast  nation  in  the 
Western  World  had  begun,  did  they  add  a  represen- 
tative to  the  great  tide  of  adventure. 

Charles  Clinton  acquired  a  considerable  landed 
estate,  and  became  a  man  of  some  consequence  in  the 
Colony.  He  was  an  officer  of  militia  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War  of  1756,  and  under  him  his 
two  distinguished  sons  had  their  first  military  expe- 
riences. He  died  in  1773,  leaving  four  sons,  Alex- 
ander, Charles,  James,  and  George,  the  two  first  being 
physicians. 

James  Clinton  was  a  soldier,  and  during  the  Revo- 
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lutionary  War  rose  to  be  a  brigadier-general,  gained 
some  distinction  under  Washington,  and  in  his  bold 
and  stubborn  defense  of  the  Hudson  River.  He  was 
the  father  of  De  Witt,  on  many  accounts  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Clintons. 

The  mother  of  this  family  was  Elizabeth  Denniston, 
an  English  woman,  married  to  Charles  Clinton  before 
emigrating  to  this  country.  Both  parents  were  pos- 
sessed of  some  educational  advantages,  it  is  said,  and 
the  father  especially  was  regarded  as  possessing  no 
mean  talents  and  business  importance. 

George  Clinton,  his  youngest  child,  was  born  in 
Ulster  County,  New  York,  July  26,  1739.  He  received 
an  ordinary  education,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the 
profession  of  the  law,  but,  like  most  public  men  of  his 
day,  made  no  kind  of  pretensions  towards  literary 
attainments,  and  knew  more  of  Indian  wars,  British 
tyranny,  and  pioneer  hardships  than  of  the  polished 
manners  of  the  world.  Yet,  in  these  respects,  he  was 
not  behind  the  men  of  his  day  in  the  Colonies,  and 
possessed  many  most  admirable  qualities.  During  the 
Revolution  he  rendered  invaluable  services  to  the  pa- 
triot cause,  and,  for  many  years  subsequently,  aided 
very  materially  in  building  up  the  substantial  interests 
of  his  State. 

At  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  he 
studied  law  and  entered  upon  its  practice  in  1764,  in 
his  own  county.  He  served  for  a  time  as  clerk  of  the 
county  courts,  and  in  other  positions,  of  some  impor- 
tance. His  fine  sense  and  other  good  qualities  soon 
gave  him  flattering  success  in  his  profession,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  political  notice.  His  career  in  politics 
dated  from  his  election  to  the  Colonial  Assembly  in 
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1768.  He  was  continued  in  that  body  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolutionary  War  virtually  put  an  end 
to  its  existence. 

The  provisional  convention  at  New  York,  in  the 
spring  of  1775,  elected  him  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  at  its  second  session  he  took  his 
seat.  Yet  he  remained  but  a  short  time  in  that  body, 
and  took  no  great  interest  in  its  proceedings.  He  had 
little  patience  with  its  dilatory  and  temporizing  policy, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  a  field  where  events  were 
likely  to  be  impelled  by  very  different  forces.  He  had 
been  appointed  to  a  military  command  by  his  State, 
as  a  brigadier-general,  and  this  rank  was  afterwards 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Congress.  He  now  became 
actively  engaged  in  the  military  service,  and  figured 
prominently  in  the  defense  of  New  York  and  the 
Hudson. 

At  the  first  election  under  the  new  State  constitution 
in  1777,  he  was  elected  first  Governor  of  New  York. 
He  was  re-elected  to  this  office  uninterruptedly  for  many 
years.  The  first  session  of  the  Legislature  was  held 
at  Kingston,  on  the  Hudson,  in  September,  where  he 
delivered  his  first  address  as  Governor.  But  at  this 
juncture  news  of  Burgoyne's  expedition  from  the 
north,  and  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  of  New  York,  march- 
ing up  the  Hudson  to  meet  him,  was  received.  The 
fighting  Governor  at  once  adjourned  the  Legislature 
and  joined  his  brother  James,  who  was  in  command  at 
Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson.  These  forts  were  attacked  by  the  British 
and  captured,  after  a  stubborn  resistance  from  the 
Clintons  and  their  five  or  six  hundred  militia.  Both 
of  the  commanders  and  many  of  their  men  escaped. 
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Although  the  Clintons  had  worked  with  great  energy, 
the  Hudson  was  now  virtually  open  to  the  British. 

After  demolishing  the  captured  forts,  the  British 
sailed  up  the  Hudson,  laying  waste  the  country  on 
both  sides.  The  Governor  gathered  the  scattered  mi- 
litia and  hastened  on  to  Kingston,  but  he  could  pre- 
sent little  opposition,  and  that  place  was  burned. 
Subsequently  to  this  time  Governor  Clinton  marched 
into  the  Mohawk  valley  to  defend  it  against  Sir  John 
Johnson  and  his  Indians,  and  on  one  or  two  other 
occasions  during  the  war  he  took  the  field  in  person. 
Although  he  was  greatly  devoted  to  the  policy  of  em- 
ploying the  continental  army  in  the  protection  of  New 
York,  and  was  not  always  to  be  relied  upon  as  to 
his  judgment  of  the  expediency  of  military  operations, 
yet  General  Washington  was  greatly  attached  to  him, 
and  considered  him  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
trustworthy  of  all  the  patriot  leaders.  Great  Britain 
had  few  more  determined  opponents  during  the  strug- 
gle for  American  Independence  than  George  Clinton. 
And  New  York  was  fortunate  in  having  him  for  her 
chief  executive  at  such  a  period,  when  a  more  tolerant 
hand  would  have  been  Unsuccessful  in  dealing;  with  the 
bitter,  adverse  elements  and  interests  of  the  State. 

Governor  Clinton's  attention  was  given  mainly, 
throughout  his  long  term  of  office,  to'  building  up  the 
agricultural  and  other  interests  of  his  State,  and  in 
organizing  a  system  of  general  education.  He  was 
an  earnest  advocate  of  internal  improvements,  and  in 
his  administration  many  of  the  foundations  were  laid 
on  which  New  York  subsequently  rose  to  great 
distinction. 

Political  parties  had  their  origin  in  this  country  in 
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the  attempt  to  introduce  the  Federal  Constitution  in- 
stead of  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation.  While  on 
all  hands,  and  by  almost  all  men,  it  was  acknowledged 
that  the  .old  order  of  things  was  unsatisfactory,  and 
that  the  country  was  fast  going  to  bankruptcy  and 
general  ruin,  if  not  worse,  yet  many  leading  men  were 
opposed  to  the  new  Constitution.  New  York  then 
became,  what  it  has  probably  continued  to  be,  the  great- 
est political  partisan  caldron  on  the  continent.  This 
State  was  opposed  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
here  the  Anti-Federal  party,  under  the  leadership  of 
Governor  Clinton  became  the  center  of  opposition  to 
the  proposed  new  plan  of  Government. 

Mr.  Clinton  committed  the  folly  of  urging  the 
Legislature  of  his  State  to  take  steps  for  calling  another 
National  Convention  for  reconsidering  the  Constitution 
with  a  view  to  adapting  it  to  the  demands  of  the 
States.  But  while  New  York  bitterly  opposed  the 
Constitution  under  some  of  her  able  men,  she  also  fur- 
nished its  most  able  defender,  General  Alexander 
Hamilton,  by  whose  exertions  mainly  was  she  led  to 
support  the  Federal  Union.  The  subject  was  finally 
brought  before  a  convention  of  which  Governor  Clin- 
ton was  president,  and  the  Constitution  ratified  by  a 
majority  of  three  votes ;  but,  it  must  be  said,  that 
even  this  result"  was  not  reached  until  the  necessary 
two-thirds  of  the  States  had  accepted  it,  and  the  only 
alternative  was  secession,  which  was  actually  and  fool- 
ishly discussed  as  advisable  on  the  part  of  New  York. 
While  Governor  Clinton  opposed  the  Constitution  he, 
perhaps,  can  not  be  charged  with  recommending  the 
secession  of  his  State  from  the  Union.  No  man  with 
the  experiences  of  that  day,  and  the  respect  in  which 
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Governor  Clinton  was  generally  held  could  have  enter- 
tained such  notions  as  advisable  from  any  point  of 
view.  When  the  Constitution  had  been  ratified,  and 
the  Federal  Government  put  in  operation,  although 
Governor  Clinton  acquiesced,  and  gave  his  support  to 
President  Washington,  he  resisted  what  he  termed  all 
advances  of  the  General  Government  on  the  authority 
of  the  States. 

The  powerful  Clinton  faction  which  now  arose  in 
the  politics  of  New  York  was  not  strong  in  its  support 
of  the  Federal  Government  until  its  administration 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  party.  This 
fact  is,  to  some  extent,  attributable  to  the  apparent 
oversight  of  Washington  in  not  appointing  more  Clin- 
tonians  to  public  office.  It  is  quite  certain  that  this 
unworthy  motive  did  influence  the  course  of  the  Liv- 
ingstons, the  leaders  of  another  of  the  great  political 
factions  of  New  York.  Especially,  in  its  colonial 
days,  the  wealthy  aristocratic  land  kings  of  New  York 
were  numerous,  with  a  line  of  tenantry  as  extensive 
as  that  of  the  old  feudal  lords  of  England.  Of  this 
class  were  the  Livingstons,  Coldens,  Van  Rensselaers, 
Van  Cortlands,  Schuylers,  Morrises,  and  many  others. 
Among  these,  too,  were  the  Johnsons,  who  became  the 
most  troublesome  supporters  of  the  Crown  within  that 
State  during  the  Revolution.  Sir  William  Johnson 
was  the  head  of  this  family,  and  the  knights,  Sir  John 
and  Sir  Guy,  became  famous  partisan  leaders  during 
the  war.  Although  Governor  Clinton  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  faction  which  for  many  years  mainly  held 
the  power  and  patronage  in  New  York,  his  family  was 
not  of  the  aristocratic  class.  He  was,  from  the  first, 
radically  a  republican  in  principles,  and  although  exact 
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and  somewhat  severe  in  character,  he  represented  the 
great  democratic  element  in  the  politics  and  society 
of  his  State. 

Mr.  Clinton's  position  and  popularity  as  Governor 
were  not  materially  disturbed  until  1792,  when  the 
Federalists  ran  John  Jay  against  him  for  that  office, 
and  a  majority  of  the  votes  were  given  to  Mr.  Jay, 
who  was  really  elected  Governer.  But  advantage  was 
taken  of  a  mere  technicality  in  sending  in  the  ballots 
from  two  or  three  counties,  and  partly  upon  the  opin- 
ion of  Aaron  Burr,  the  Legislative  committee,  or  elec- 
toral commission,  threw  out  the  votes  of  Otsego  and 
Tioga  Counties,  and  thereby  counting  Mr.  Clinton  in 
by  about  a  hundred  majority.  This  affair  created  the 
most  bitter  state  of  public  feeling  which  was  displayed 
during  Clinton's  long  term  of  service. 

In  1792  Governor  Clinton  was  also  put  forward  as 
the  candidate  of  the  Anti-Federalists  for  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  and  received  fifty  of  the  electoral 
votes.  In  1795  he  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election as  Governor,  and  for  a  few  years  withdrew 
from  public  life.  He  had  held  the  office  an  unpre- 
cedented length  of  time,  continuously,  and  had  cer- 
tainly attained  a  high  degree  of  popularity.  In  the 
spring  of  1800  he  was  induced  by  Aaron  Burr,  who 
had  undertaken  to  engineer  the  Democratic  party  into 
power,  to  become  a  candidate,  with  several  other  val- 
uable men,  for  the  Legislature.  He  and  all  his  col- 
leagues were  elected,  thus  gaining  the  Legislature  for 
the  Republicans  (Democrats),  and  by  this  movement 
securing,  as  it  was  thought,  the  next  Presidential  elec- 
tion to  that  party. 

In  the  following  spring  he  was  again  induced  to 
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run  for  Governor,  and  was  successful.  The  appointing 
power  of  the  Governor  was  very  great  under  the  pe- 
culiar arrangement  of  the  first  State  constitution,  and 
Mr.  Clinton  now  more  than  ever  before  distinguished 
himself  by  giving  the  offices  to  his  party  friends.  The 
State  was  divided  into  four  districts,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture chose  a  Senator  out  of  each  of  these  yearly,  who 
with  the  Governor  made  an  appointing  board,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Appointment.  The  Governor  was  its  chairman, 
and  claimed  the  right  to  make  all  the  nominations,  and 
although  this  right  was  denied  him,  he  stubbornly 
maintained  his  position,  and  nearly  all  the  offices-  of 
the  State,  to  the  very  lowest,  everywhere,  were  under 
his  control.  Then  there  was  the  Council  of  Revision, 
an  aristocratic,  unrepublican  New  York  institution  (in 
the  hands  of  the  Republicans),  composed  of  the  gov- 
ernor, the  chancellor,  and  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
which  exercised  a  veto  on  all  laws  not  passed  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature. 

Governor  Clinton  expected  to  receive  the  nomina- 
tion of  his  party  for  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1800,  but 
Colonel  Burr  outmanaged  him.  In  the  Congressional 
caucus  of  1804,  however,  he  was  nominated  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  that  office,  and  was  elected, 
receiving  with  Mr.  Jefferson  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  electoral  votes  cast  by  his  party.  On  the 
4th  of  March,  1805,  he  took  his  seat  as  president  of  the 
National  Senate;  and  in  this  position  he  also  made  a 
good  record,  and  perhaps  advanced  his  chances  for  the 
higher  station  to  which  he  aspired. 

In  1808  his  friends  desired  him  to  succeed  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  he  was  greatly  disappointed  in  receiving 
nothing  more  than  the  renomination  for  the  Vice-Pres- 
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idency,  by  the  Congressional  caucus.  He  was  again 
elected.  He  also  received  six  of  the  electoral  votes 
for  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Clinton  considered  his  claims 
on  the  party  and  country  of  superior  moment  to  those 
of  Mr.  Madison,  and  was  not  satisfied  with  the  action 
of  the  leaders.  He  was,  besides,  opposed  to  the  em- 
bargo policy,  and  the  anti-embargo  Democrats  were 
anxious  to  run  him  for  the  Presidency  in  opposition 
to  the  regular  caucus  nominee.  But,  as  in  most  such 
cases,  nothing  came  of  this  movement.  He  was  then 
an  old  man,  and  had  not  only  been  long  and  highly 
honored  by  his  party,  but  also  had,  perhaps,  the  gen- 
eral esteem  of  his  countrymen.  He  did  not  live  to  see 
what  another  campaign  would  bring  forth. 

In  1811  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  expired,  and  an  attempt  to  have  it  rechartered 
by  a  bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives  was  de- 
feated in  the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  Mr.  Clin- 
ton, on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  con- 
tinue such  corporations  under  the  Constitution. 

Vice-President  Clinton  died  at  "Washington,  April 
20,  1812,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  Con- 
gressional Cemetery. 

His  wife  was  Cornelia  Tappan.  They  had  six 
children,  one  only  being  a  son.  Only  two  lived  to 
advanced  age,  and  they  were  daughters,  one  of  them 
becoming  the  wife  of  the  noted,  mercurial  Frenchman, 
"  Citizen  Genet." 

Mr.  Clinton  was  an  uncompromising  partisan;  pos- 
sessed many  strong  and  admirable  traits,  and  while 
being  an  extreme  republican,  a  Jacobin,  in  fact,  his 
manners  were  more  of  the  severe  aristocratic  spirit 
of  his  State  at  that  period. 
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Governor  Clinton  had  more  followers  than  any  of 
the  family  or  faction  leaders  in  the  great  Tory  State, 
and  although  he  left  no  sons  to  maintain  his  fine  rep- 
utation and  perpetuate  his  excellent  qualities,  his  fam- 
ily was  not  without  a  powerful  representative.  His 
nephew,  De  Witt  Clinton,  took  the  old  patriot's  cloak, 
and  long  wore  it  with  distinction.  He  was  the  son 
of  General  James  Clinton;  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
College;  a  fine  writer,  and  much  the  best  scholar 
among  the  Clintons ;  and  was  a  lawyer  and  politician 
by  profession.  Even  in  the  days  of  his  uncle,  he  be- 
came Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York,  and  the  leader 
of  the  Clintonian  faction  of  the  Anti-Federal  or  Dem- 
ocratic party.  At  all  events  he  was  the  writing,  man- 
aging, and  fighting  head,  so  far  as  the  Clintons  were 
concerned. 

He  was  a  republican,  but  for  all  that,  as  it  has  ever 
been,  among  distinguished  Democrats,  was  proud-spir- 
ited, aspiring,  power-loving,  and  hated  to  see  any  man 
surpass  or  be  preferred  to  himself,  and  although  he 
became  one  of  the  most  important  men  of  his  State, 
and  was  really  one  of  the  able  men  of  his  day,  he 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  uncompromising  and 
bitter  politicians,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term. 

In  the  politics  of  New  York,  the  Tammany  Society 
has  always  been  a  leading  factor.  This  organization 
was  formed  soon  after  that  of  the  '*  Order  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati," composed  without  reference  to  party,  and  was 
designed  to  oppose  the  doubtful  tendencies  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, and  preserve  republican  forms  and  practices  in 
the  country,  which  it  was  greatly  and  generally  feared 
that  "order"  meant  to  destroy.  It  was  named  after 
the  Indian  chief,  Tammany,  and  William  Mooney,  an 
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upholsterer,  was  its  founder.  It  gradually  became  a 
political  society,  and  took  sides  with  Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  Federalists  hardly  existed  as  a  party,  in  New 
York,  for  several  years  after  the  death  of  old  Governor 
Clinton,  the  few  Federalists  joining  with  one  or  the 
other  of  the  Democratic  factions.  Although  the  pow- 
erful Tammany  Society  was  unfavorable  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  Clintonian  organization 
only  went  down  with  his  death.  The  Tammanyites 
wore  the  tail,of  a  deer  in  their  hats,  and  thus  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Bucktail  party.  Martin  Van  Buren 
became  their  leader.  When  the  proud,  indomitable 
master-spirit  was  gone,  the  Clintonians  finally  disap- 
peared under  the  name  of  People's  Party.  The  Buck- 
tails,  dropping  republican  •  from  their  name,  took  that 
of  Democrat,  mainly,  to  themselves. 

In  1827,  the  political  parties  were,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, broken  up,  and  at  the  New  York  State  elections  the 
great  issues  actually  became  Mason  and  Anti-Mason, 
as  was  largely  the  case  over  the  Nation.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  Masons  had  seized  William  Morgan, 
of  Virginia,  at  Batavia,  New  York,  and  carried  him  to 
old  Fort  Niagara,  whence  he  soon  disappeared,  and  was 
never  heard  from  again.  Morgan  was  a  printer  and  a 
Mason,  and  had  undertaken  to  publish  a  book  exposing 
the  mysteries  of  the  secret  brotherhood.  The  myste- 
rious disappearance  or  murder  of  Morgan  did  not  pre- 
vent the  publishing  of  his  "  exposition,"  and  the  entire 
dissolution  of  the  "order,"  for  a  time,  in  New  York. 
No  social  excitement  had  ever  risen  to  such  height  in 
that  State,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  entire  country 
the  interest  and  influence  of  the,  case  were  little  less 
apparent. 
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Bucktails,  Federalists,  and  Clintonians  united  in 
the  support  of  General  Jackson ;  some  of  them  went 
to  the  aid  of  Henry  Clay  and  J.  Q.  Adams,  and,  in 
1828,  Martin  Van  Buren  was  elected  Governor  of  New 
York.  The  parties  had  in  this  new  cast  of  affairs 
taken  the  names  of  Jackson  or  National  Republican 
(Democratic)  and  Whig.  In  1834,  a  part  of  the 
Jackson  organization  was  known  as  the  "  Equal  Rights 
Party,"  and  to  them  the  Whigs  first  applied  the  epi- 
thet "Locofoco."  The  term  soon  extended  to  the 
whole  Democratic  party.  But  that  party,  no  matter 
how  named  or  divided,  carried  things  much  its  own 
way  in  New  York,  until  1838,  when  the  Whigs,  as  all 
its  opponents  were  then  called,  elected  William  H. 
Seward  as  Governor  over  the  noted  Democratic  poli- 
tician, W.  L.  Marcy ;  and  re-elected  him  in  1840, 
as  they  did  General  Harrison  for  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Clinton  certainly  possessed  executive  ability, 
and  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Governor's  office  with 
dignity,  as  well  as  stubbornness.  He  followed  the 
practice  of  the  Federal  Presidents  in  opening  the 
Legislature  with  a  speech  instead  of  a  message,  and 
was  not  greatly  censurable  for  dismissing  men  from 
his  employ  and  patronage  for  mere  difference  of  opinion. 
His  popularity  was  mainly  confined  to  his  State,  even 
members  of  his  party  put  little  stress  upon  him  when 
he  went  to  reside  in  Washington. 

It  was  claimed  that  he  participated  in  the  fraud  by 
which  his  election  was  secured  in  1792,  and  yet,  with 
all  his  political  narrowness  his  general  probity  can  not 
be  doubted.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  his  State 
never  did  lose  a  whit  of  their  respect  and  confidence 
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for  him,  as  was  demonstrated  by  his  majority  of  four 
thousand  over  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  in  his  last 
race  for  Governor  in  1801. 

Of  him,  Mr.  Jefferson  said  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Rush 
in  1811 :  "  Our  old  Revolutionary  friend,  Clinton,  for 
example,  who  was  a  hero,  but  never  a  man  of  mind, 
is  wonderfully  jealous  on  this  point,"  on  admitting  the 
weakening  of  his  mind. 

But  so  tenacious  was  this  old  man  of  his  power 
and  his  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his  own  State  over 
which  he  presided,  that  he  only  tolerated  the  idea'  of 
ratifying  the  National  Constitution,  under  the  foolish 
recommendation  and  belief  that  another  convention  of 
all  the  States  should  be  called  to  remedy  what  he 
deemed  its  defects. 

His  tenacity  and  stubbornness  were  immense,  and 
generally  his  qualities  were  those  only  of  a  partisan 
leader  of  the  coarser  sort.  He  had  few  or  none  of  the 
traits  of  a  statesman,  and  was  simply  a  politician  of  the 
most  unyielding  type  of  his  day.  Nor  was  his  patriotism 
of  the  highest,  most  exalted,  national  kind.  He  could 
grasp  little  beyond  his  own  interests  and  those  of  his 
own  State.  Hamilton  was  justly  accused  of  directing 
Washington  in  cutting  short  the  Government  patronage 
in  the  Clinton  faction  in  New  York.  But  Washington 
knew  Clinton  as  well  as  any  man,  and  saw  the  blind- 
ness in  which  he  would  sacrifice  the  general  good  to 
that  of  New  York. 

While  he  pretended  to  republicanism  of  the  ex- 
treme democratic  kind,  his  case  was  not  without  the 
usual  marks  of  inconsistency,  no  State  being  so  unre- 
publican  as  his,  and  no  autocrat  could  have  held  more 
tenaciously  than  did  he  to  all  its  authoritative  forms. 
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His  influence,  but  for  the  prodigious  efforts  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  would  have  kept  New  York  from 
adopting  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  consequences 
of  such  an  event  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate at  this  day. 

His  influence  generally  in  politics  was  not  beneficial 
to  his  country,  not  even  to  his  State.  Beyond  his 
Revolutionary  services,  the  good  there  was  in  his  ca- 
reer had  nothing  of  a  National  character  in  it. 

Yet  he  strongly  desired  to  be  President  of  the 
Union,  which  he  had  believed  wrong,  and  which  he 
had  labored  to  thwart.  He  preferred  himself  to  Mr. 
Madison,  and  felt  that  those  by  whom  he  expected 
preferment  should  see  the  matter  as  he  did. 

But  even  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  he  had 
not  filled  his  friends  with  pride;  and  when  the  vain, 
stubborn,  upright  old  man  lay  down  and  died,  his 
party  leaders  felt  that  a  burden  had  Providentially 
been  lifted  from  their  shoulders. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

MR,  JEFFERSON   AND  ABIGAIL  ADAMS— MOST  EXTRAORDI- 
NARY CORRESPONDENCE  EVER  HELD  BETWEEN 
A  WOMAN   AND  A  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TO  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

"  Quincy,  '20  May,  1804. 

"  Sir, — Had  you  been  no  other  than  the  private  inhabitant  of 
Monticello,  I  should,  ere  this  time,  have  addressed  you  with  that 
sympathy  which  a  recent  event  has  awakened  in  my  bosom ;  but 
reasons  of  various  kinds  withheld  my  pen,  until  the  powerful 
feelings  of  my  heart  burst  through  the  restraint,  and  called  upon 
me  to  shed  the  tear  of  sorrow  over  the  departed  remains  of  your 
beloved  and  deserving  daughter.  An  event  which  I  most  sin- 
cerely mourn. 

"The  attachment  which  I  formed  for  her,  when  you  commit- 
ted her  to  my  care  upon  her  arrival  in  a  foreign  land,  under  cir- 
cumstances peculiarly  interesting,  has  remained  with  me  to  this 
hour;  and  the  account  of  her  death,  which  I  read  in  a  late  paper, 
recalled  to  my  recollection  the  tender  scene  of  her  separation  from 
me,  when  with  the  strongest  sensibility,  she  clung  around  my  neck 
and  wet  my  bosom  with  her  tears,  saying,  '  Oh !  now  I  have  learned 
to  love  you,  why  will  they  take  me  from  you?' 

"  It  has  been  some  time  since  I  conceived  that  any  event  in 
this  life  could  call  forth  feelings  of  mutual  sympathy.  But  I 
know  how  closely  entwined  around  a  parent's  heart  are  those  cords 
which  bind  the  parental  to  the  filial  bosom;  and  when  snapped 
asunder,  how  agonizing  the  pangs.  I  have  tasted  of  the  bitter 
cup  and  bow  with  reverence  and  submission  before  the  great 
Dispenser  of  it,  without  whose  permission  and  overruling  Provi- 
dence not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground.  That  you  may  derive 
comfort  and  consolation  in  this  day  of  your  sorrow  and  affliction 
from  that  only  source  calculated  to  heal  the  wounded  heart,  a 
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firm  belief  in  the  being,  perfections,  and  attributes  of  God,  is  the 
sincere  and  ardent  wish  of  her  who  once  took  pleasure  in  sub- 
scribing herself  your  friend  .  Abigail  Adams." 

"Washington,  June  13,  1804. 

"  Dear  Madam. — The  affectionate  sentiments  which  you  have 
had  the  goodness  to  express  in  your  letter  of  May  the  20th,  to- 
wards my  dear  departed  daughter,  have  awakened  in  me  sensi- 
bilities natural  to  the  occasion,  and  recalled  your  kindness  to  her, 
which  I  shall  ever  remember  with  gratitude  and  friendship.  I  can 
assure  you  with  truth,  they  had  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
her  mind,  and  that  to  the  last,  on  our  meetings  after  long  separa- 
tions, whether  I  had  heard  lately  of  you,  and  how  you  did,  were 
among  the  earliest  of  her  inquiries.  In  giving  you  this  assur- 
ance I  perform  a  sacred  duty  for  her,  and  at  the  same  time, 
am  thapkful  for  the  occasion  furnished  me,  of  expressing  my  re- 
gret that  circumstances  should  have  arisen,  which  have  seemed  to 
draw  a  line  of  separation  between  us. 

"The  friendship  with  which  you  honored  me  has  ever  been 
valued,  and  fully  reciprocated;  and  although  events  have  been 
passing  which  might  be  trying  to  some  minds,  I  never  believed 
yours  to  be  of  that  kind,  nor  felt  that  my  own  was.  Neither  my 
estimate  of  your  character,  nor  the  esteem  founded  in  that,  has 
ever  been  lessened  for  a  single  moment,  although  doubts  whether 
it  would  be  acceptable  may  have  forbidden  manifestations  of  it. 

"  Mr.  Adams's  friendship  and  mine  began  at  an  earlier  date. 
It  accompanied  us  through  long  and  important  scenes.  The  dif- 
ferent conclusions  we  had  drawn  from  our  political  reading  and 
reflections  were  not  permitted  to  lessen  personal  esteem ;  each 
party  being  conscious  they  were  the  result  of  an  honest  conviction 
in  the  other.  Like  differences  of  opinion  existing  among  our 
fellow-citizens  attached  them  to  one  or  the  other  of  us,  and  pro- 
duced a  rivalship  in  their  minds  which  did  not  exist  in  ours.  We 
never  stood  in  one  another's  (each  other's)  way ;  for  if  either  had 
been  withdrawn  at  any  time,  his  favorers  would  not  have  gone 
over  to  the  other,  but  would  have  sought  for  some  one  of  homo- 
geneous opinions.  This  consideration  was  sufficient  to  keep  down 
all  jealousy  between  us,  and  to  guard  our  friendship  from  any 
disturbance  by  sentiments  of  rivalship ;  and  I  can  say  with  truth, 
that  one  act  of  Mr.  Adams's  life,  and  only  one,  ever  gave  me  a 
moment's  personal  displeasure.     I  did  consider'  his  last  appoint- 
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ments  to  office  as  personally  unkind.  They  were  from  among  my 
most-  ardent  political  enemies,  from  whom  no  faithful  co-operation 
could  ever  be  expected ;  and  laid  me  under  the  embarrassment 
of  acting  through  men  whose  views  were  to  defeat  mine,  or  to 
encounter  the  odium  of  putting  others  in  their  places.  It  seems 
but  common  justice  to  leave  a  successor  free  to  act  by  instruments 
of  his  own  choice.  If  my  respect  for  him  did  not  permit  me  to 
ascribe  the  whole  blame  to  the  influence  of  others,  it  left  some- 
thing for  friendship  to  forgive;  and  after  brooding  over  it  for 
some  little  time,  and  not  always  resisting  the  expression  of  it,  I 
forgave  it  cordially,  and  returned  to  the  same  state  of  esteem  and 
respect  for  him  which  had  so  long  subsisted.  Having  come  into 
life  a  little  later  than  Mr.  Adams,  his  career  has  preceded  mine, 
as  mine  is  followed  by  some  other;  and  it  will  probably  be  closed 
at  the  same  distance  after  him  which  time  originally  placed  be- 
tween us.  I  maintain  for  him,  and  shall  carry  into  private  life, 
an  uniform  and  high  measure  of  respect  and  good  will,  and  for 
yourself  a  sincere  attachment. 

"I  have  thus,  my  dear  Madam,  opened  myself  to  you  without 
reserve,  which  I  have  long  wished  an  opportunity  of  doing;  and 
without  knowing  how  it  will  be  received.  I  feel  relief  from  being 
unbosomed.  And  I  have  now' only  to  entreat  your  forgiveness 
for  this  transition  from  a  subject  of  domestic  affliction,  to  one 
which  seems  of  a  different  aspect.  But  though  connected  with 
political  events,  it  has  been  viewed  by  me  most  strongly  in  its 
unfortunate  bearings  on  my  private  friendships.  The  injury  these 
have  sustained  has  been  a  heavy  price  for  what  has  never  given 
me  equal  pleasure.  That  you  may  both  be  favored  with  good 
health,  tranquillity,  and  long  life,  is  the  prayer  of  one  who  tenders 
you  the  assurance  of  his  highest  consideration  and  esteem. 

"Thomas  Jefferson." 

"  Quincy,  1  July,  1804. 

"Sir, — Your  letter  of  June  13th  came  duly  to  hand.  If  it 
had  contained  no  other  sentiments  and  opinions  than  those  which 
my  letter  of  condolence  could  have  excited,  and  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  page  of  your  reply,  our  correspondence  would 
have  terminated  here.  But  you  have  been  pleased  to  enter  upon 
some  subjects  which  call  for  a  reply ;  and  as  you  observe  that  you 
have  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  express  your  sentiments,  I  have 
given  them  every  weight  they  claim. 
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"  'One  act  of  Mr.  Adams's  life,  and  one  only  (you  repeat)  ever 
gave  me  a  moment's  personal  displeasure.  I  did  cousider  his  last 
appointments  to  office  as  personally  unkind ;  they  were  from  my 
most  ardent  political  enemies.' 

"  As  this  act,  I  am  certain,  was  not  intended  to  give  any  per- 
sonal pain  or  offense,  I  think  it  a  duty  to  explain  it,  so  far  as  I 
then  knew  his  views  and  designs.  The  Constitution  empowers  the 
President  to  fill  up  offices  as  they  become  vacant.  It  was  in  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  that  appointments  were  made  and  char- 
acters selected,  whom  Mr.  Adams  considered  as  men  faithful  to  the 
Constitution,  and  where  he  personally  knew  them,  such  as  were 
capable  of  fulfilling  their  duty  to  their  country.  This  was  done 
equally  by  General  Washington  in  the  last  days  of  his  Administra- 
tion, so  that  not  an  office  remained  vacant  for  his  successor  to  fill 
upon  his  coming  into  office.  No  offense  was  given  by  it  and  no 
personal  unkinduess  thought  of. 

"But  the  different  political  opinions,  which  have  so  unhappily 
divided  our  country,  must  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  per- 
sonal unkindness  was  intended.  You  will  please  to  recollect,  Sir, 
that  at  the  time  these  appointments  were  made,  there  was  not  any 
certainty  that  the  Presidency  would  devolve  upon  you,  which  is 
another  circumstance  to  prove  that  no  personal  unkindness  was 
intended.  No  person,  I  am  sure,  was  ever  selected  from  such  a 
motive,  and  so  far  was  Mr.  Adams  from  harboring  such  a  senti- 
ment, that  he  had  not  any  idea  of  the  intolerance  of  party  spirit 
at  that  time.  I  know  it  was  his  opinion,  that  if  the  Presidency 
devolved  upon  you,  except  in  the  appointment  of  Secretaries,  no 
material  change  would  be  made.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  in 
opinion  that  those  should  be  men  in  whom  the  President  can 
repose  confidence,  possessing  opinions  and  sentiments  corresponding 
with  his  own  ;  or  if  differing  with  him,  that  they  ought  rather  to 
resign  their  offices  than  to  cabal  against  measures  which  he  may 
consider  essential  to  the  honor,  safety,  and  peace  of  the  country. 
Neither  ought  they  to  unite  with  any  bold  and  daringly  ambitious 
character  to  overrule  the  Cabinet  or  to  betray  the  secrets  of  it  to 
friends  or  enemies.  The  two  gentlemen  who  held  the  offices  of 
Secretaries,  when  you  became  President,  were  not  of  this  char- 
acter. They  were  persons  appointed  by  your  predecessor  nearly 
two  years  previous  to  his  retirement.  They  had  cordially  co- 
operated with  him,  and  were  gentlemen  who  enjoyed  the  pub- 
lic confidence.     Possessing,  however,  different  political  sentiments 
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from  those  which  you  were  known  to  have  embraced,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  they  would,  as  they  did,  resign. 

"I  have  never  felt  any  enmity  towards  you,  Sir,  for  being 
elected  President  of  the  United  States.  But  the  instruments 
made  use  of  and  the  means  which  were  practised  to  affect  a  change 
have  my  utter  abhorrence  and  detestation,  for  they  were  the 
blackest  calumny  and  the  foulest  falsehoods.  I  had  witnessed 
enough  of  the  anxiety  and  solicitude,  the  envy,  jealousy,  and 
reproach  attendant  upon  the  office,  as  well  as  the  high  responsi- 
bility of  the  station,  to  be  perfectly  willing  to  see  a  transfer  of  it ; 
and  I  can  truly  say  that,  at  the  time  of  election,  I  considered 
your  pretensions  much  superior  to  his  who  shared  an  equal  vote 
with  you.  Your  experience,  I  dare  venture  to  affirm,  has  con- 
vinced you  that  it  is  not  a  station  to  be  envied.  If  you  feel 
yourself  a  freeman,  and  can  conduct,  in  all  cases,  according  to 
your  own  sentiments,  opinions,  and  judgment,  you  can  do  more 
than  either  of  your  predecessors  could,  and  are  awfully  responsible 
to  God  and  your  country  for  the  measures  of  your  Administration. 
I  must  rely  upon  the  friendship  you  still  profess  to  entertain  for  me 
(and  I  am  conscious  I  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  it),  to  excuse 
the  freedom  of  this  discussion,  to  which  you  have  led  with  an  unre- 
serve, which  has  taken  off  the  shackles  I  should,  otherwise,  have 
found  myself  embarrassed  with.  And  now,  Sir,  I  will  freely 
disclose  to  you  what  has  severed  the  bonds  of  former  friend- 
ship, and  placed  you  in  a  light  very  different  from  what  some 
viewed  you  in. 

"One  of  the  first  acts  of  your  Administration  was  to  liberate  a 
wretch,  who  was  suffering  the  just  punishment  of  his  crimes  for 
publishing  the  basest  libel,  the  lowest  and  vilest  slander  which 
malice  could  invent  or  calumny  exhibit  against  the  character  and 
reputation  of  your  predecessor ;  of  him,  for  whom  you  professed  a 
friendship  and  esteem,  and  whom  you  certainly  knew  incapable 
of  such  complicated  baseness.  The  remission  of  Callender's  fine 
was  a  public  approbation  of  his  conduct.  If  abandoned  characters 
do  not  excite  abhorrence,  is  not  the  last  restraint  of  vice,  a  sense 
of  shame,  rendered  abortive  ?  If  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  nation 
whose  elevated  station  places  him  in  a  conspicuous  light,  and  ren- 
ders his  every  action  a  concern  of  general  importance,  permits 
his  public  conduct  to  be  influenced  by  private  resentment,  and 
so  far  forgets  what  is  due  to  his  character  as  to  give  counte- 
nance to  a  base  calumniator,  is  he  not  answerable  for  the  influence 
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which  his  example  has  upon  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
community  ? 

"Until  I  read  Callender's  seventh  letter  containing  your  com- 
pliment to  him  as  a  writer,  and  your  reward  of  fifty  dollars,  I 
could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  such  measures  could  have  been 
resorted  to,  to  stab  the  fair  fame  and  upright  intentions  of  one  who, 
to  use  your  own  language,  '  was  acting  from  an  honest  conviction  in 
his  own  mind  that  he  was  right.'  This,  Sir,  I  considered  as  a  per- 
sonal injury;  this  was  the  sword  that  cut  asunder  the  Gordian 
knot,  which  could  not  be  untied  by  all  the  efforts  of  party  spirit, 
by  rivalry,  by  jealousy,  or  any  other  malignant  fiend. 

"The  serpent  you  cherished  and  warmed  bit  the  hand  that 
nourished  him,  and  gave  you  sufficient  specimens  of  his  talents, 
his  gratitude,  his  justice,  and  his  truth.  When  such  vipers  are 
let  loose  upon  society,  all  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice  is 
leveled ;  all  respect  for  character  is  lost  in  the  deluge  of  calumny ; 
that  respect  which  is  a  necessary  bond  in  the  social  union,  which 
gives  efficacy  to  laws,  and  teaches  the  subject  to  obey  the  magis- 
trate, and  the  child  to  submit  to  the  parent. 

"There  is  one  other  act  of  your  administration  which  I  con- 
sidered as  personally  unkind,  and  which  your  own  mind  will  easily 
suggest  to  you ;  but  as  it  neither  affected  character  nor  reputa- 
tion, I  forbear  to  state  it. 

"This  letter  is  written  in  confidence.  Faithful  are  the  wounds 
of  a  friend.  Often  have  I  wished  to  have  seen  a  different  course 
pursued  by  you.  I  bear  no  malice.  I  cherish  no  enmity.  I 
would  not  retaliate  if  it  was  in  my  power ;  nay,  more,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Christian  charity  I  would  foigive  as  I  hope  to  be  for- 
given. With  that  disposition  of  mind  and  heart,  I  subscribe  the 
name  of  Abigail  Adams." 

"  Washington,  July  22,  1804. 

"Dear  Madam, — Your  favor  of  the  1st  instant  was  duly  re- 
ceived, and  I  would  not  have  again  intruded  on  you,  but  to  rec- 
tify certain  facts  which  seem  not  to  have  been  presented  to  you  un- 
der their  true  aspect.  My  charities  to  Callender  are  considered  as 
rewards  for  his  calumnies.  As  early,  I  think,  as  1796,  I  was 
told  in  Philadelphia  that  Callender,  the  author  of  the  "Political 
Progress  of  Britain,"  was  in  that  city,  a  fugitive  from  persecution 
for  having  written  that  book,  and  in  distress.  I  had  read  and 
approved  the  book ;  I  considered  him  as  a  man  of  genius,  unjustly 
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persecuted.  I  knew  nothing  of  his  private  character,  and  imme- 
diately expressed  my  readiness  to  contribute  to  his  relief,  and  to 
serve  him.  It  was  a  considerable  time  after,  that,  on  application 
of  a  person  who  thought  of  him  as  I  did,  I  contributed  to  his  relief, 
and  afterwards  repeated  the  contribution.  Himself  I  did  not  see 
till  long  after,  nor  ever  more  than  two  or  three  times.  When  he 
first  began  to  write  he  told  some  useful  truths  in  his  coarse  way ; 
but  nobody  sooner  disapproved  of  his  writing  than  I  did,  or  wished 
more  that  he  would  be  silent.  My  charities  to  him  were  no  more 
meant  as  encouragements  to  his  scurrilities,  than  those  I  give  to 
the  beggar  at  my  door  are  meant  as  rewards  for  the  vices  of  his 
life,  and  to  make  them  chargeable  to  myself.  In  truth,  they 
would  have  been  greater  to  him  had  he  never  written  a  word  after 
the  work  for  which  he  fled  from  Britain.  With  respect  to  the 
calumnies  and  falsehoods  which  writers  and  printers  at  large  pub- 
lished against  Mr.  Adams,  I  was  as  far  from  stooping  to  any  con- 
cern or  approbation  of  them,  as  Mr.  Adams  was  respecting  those 
of  Porcupine,  Fenno,  or  Russell,  who  published  volumes  against 
me  for  every  sentence  vended  by  their  opponents  against  Mr. 
Adams.  But  I  never  supposed  Mr.  Adams  had  any  participation 
in  the  atrocities  of  these  editors  or  their  writers.  I  knew  myself 
incapable  of  that  base  warfare,  and  believed  him  to  be  so.  On 
the  contrary,  whatever  I  have  thought  of  the  Administration  of 
that  day,  I  have  ever  borne  testimony  to  Mr.  Adams's  personal 
worth  ;  nor  was  it  ever  impeached  in  my  presence,  without  a  just 
vindication  of  it  on  my  part.  I  never  supposed  that  any  person 
who  knew  either  of  us  could  believe  that  either  of  us  meddled'  in 
that  dirty  work.  But  another  fact  is,  that  I  '  liberated  a  wretch 
who  was  suffering  for  a  libel  against  Mr.  Adams.'  I  do  not  know 
who  was  the  particular  wretch  alluded  to;  but  I  discharged  every 
person  under  punishment  or  prosecution  under  the  '  Sedition 
Law,'  because  I  considered,  and  now  consider  that  law  a  nullity, 
as  absolute  and  as  palpable  as  if  Congress  had  ordered  us  to  fall 
down  and  worship  a  golden  image  ;  and  that  it  was  as  much  my  duty 
to  arrest  its  execution  at  every  stage,  as  it  would  have  been  to  have 
rescued  from  the  fiery  furnace  those  who  should  have  been  cast 
into  it  for  refusing  to  worship  the  image.  It  was  accordingly  done 
in  every  instance,  without  asking  what  the  offenders  had  done,  or 
against  whom  they  had  offended,  but  whether  the  pains  they  were 
suffering  were  inflicted  under  the  pretended  '  Sedition  Law.'  It 
was  certainly  possible  that  my  motives  for  contributing  to  the 
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relief  of  Callender,  and  liberating  sufferers  under  the  '  Sedition 
Law,'  might  have  been  to  protect,  encourage,  and  reward  slander ; 
but  they  may  also  have  been  those  which  inspire  ordinary  chari- 
ties to  objects  of  distress,  meritorious  or  not,  or  the  obligation  of 
an  oath  to  protect  the  Constitution,  violated  by  an  authorized  act 
of  Congress.  Which  of  these  were  my  motives,  must  be  decided 
by  a  regard  to  the  general  tenor  of  my  life.  On  this  I  am  not 
afraid  to  appeal  to  the  Nation  at  large,  to  posterity,  and  still  less 
to  that  Being  who  sees  himself  our  motives,  who  will  judge  us 
from  his  own  knowledge  of  them,  and  not  on  the  testimony  of 
Porcupine  or  Fenno. 

"  You  observe,  there  has  been  one  act  of  my  Administration 
personally  unkind,  and  suppose  it  will  readily  suggest  itself  to 
me.  I  declare  ou  my  honor,  Madam,  I  have  not  the  least  con- 
ception of  what  was  alluded  to.  I  never  did  a  single  one  with  an 
unkind  intention.  My  sole  object  in  this  letter  being  to  place  be- 
fore your  attention,  that  the  acts  imputed  to  me  are  either  such 
as  are  falsely  imputed,  or  as  might  flow  from  good  as  well  as  ibad 
motives,  I  shall  make  no  other  addition,  than  the  assurances  of 
my  continued  wishes  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  yourself  and 
Mr.  Adams.  Thomas  Jefferson." 

"Quincy,  18  August,  1804. 

"Sm, — Your  letter  of  July  22  was  by  some  mistake  in  the 
post-office  at  Boston  sent  back  as  far  as  New  York,  so  that  it  did 
not  reach  me  until  the  eleventh  of  this  month.  Candor  requires 
of  me  a  reply.  Your  statement  respecting  Callender,  and  your 
motives  for  liberating  him  wear  a  different  aspect  as  explained  by 
you,  from  the  impression  which  the  act  had  made,  not  only  upon  my 
mind,  but  upon  the  minds  of  all  those  whom  I  have  ever  heard 
speak  upon  the  subject.  With  regard  to  the  law  under  which  he 
was  punished,  different  persons  entertain  different  opinions  re- 
specting it.  It  lies  not  with  me  to  determine  its  validity  or  con- 
stitutionality. That  devolved  upon  the  Supreme  Judges  of  the 
nation.  I  have  ever  understood  •  that  the  power  which  makes  a 
law  is  only  competent  to  the  repeal  of  it.  If  a  Chief  Magistrate 
can  by  his  will  annul  it,  where  is  the  difference  between  a  repub- 
lican and  a  despotic  government? 

"  That  some  restraint  should  be  laid  upon  the  assassin  who 
stabs  reputation,  all  civilized  nations  have  assented  to.  In  no 
country  have  calumny,   falsehood,   and   reviling  stalked   abroad 
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more  licentiously  than  in  this.  No  political  character  has  been 
secure  from  its  attacks ;  no  reputation  so  fair  as  not  to  be  wounded 
by  it,  until  truth  and  falsehood  lie  in  one  undistinguished  heap. 
If  there  is  no  check  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
no  reparation  to  be  made  to  the  injured,  will  not  man  become  the 
judge  and  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs,  and,  as  in  a  late  instance, 
the  sword  and  pistol  decide  the  contest  ?  All  Christian  and  social 
virtues  will  be  banished  the  land.  All  that  makes  life  desirable 
and  softens  the  ferocious  passions  of  man  will  assume  a  savage 
deportment,  and  like  Cain  of  old,  every  man's  hand  will  be  against 
his  neighbor.  Party  spirit  is  blind,  malevolent,  uncandid,  ungen- 
erous, unjust,  and  unforgiving.  It  is  equally  so  under  Federal  as 
under  Democratic  banners,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which 
is  the  least  guilty.  Upon  both  sides  are  characters  who  possess 
honest  views  and  act  from  honorable  motives;  who  disdain  to  be 
led  blindfold,  and  who,  though  entertaining  different  sentiments, 
have  for  their  object  the  public  welfare  and  happiness.  These  are 
the  characters  who  abhor  calumny  and  evil  speaking,  and  who  will 
never  descend  to  newspaper  reviling.  You  have  done  Mr.  Adams 
justice  in  believing  him  iucapable  of  such  conduct.  He  has  never 
written  a  line  in  any  newspaper  to  which  his  signature  has  not 
been  affixed  since  he  was  first  elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  writers  in  the  public  papers  and  their  employers  are 
altogether  unknown  to  him. 

"I  have  seen  and  known  that  much  of  the  conduct  of  a  public 
ruler  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  Party 
hatred,  by  its  deadly  poison,  blinds  the  eyes  and  envenoms  the 
heart.  It  is  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  moral  character — it  sees 
not  that  wisdom  dwells  with  moderation,  and  that  firmness  of  con- 
duct is  seldom  united  with  outrageous  violence  of  sentiment.  Thus 
blame  is  too  often  liberally  bestowed  upon  actions,  which  if  fully 
understood  and  candidly  judged,  would  merit  praise.  And  it  is 
only  by  the  general  issue  of  measures  producing  baneful  or  bene- 
ficial effects,  that  they  ought  to  be  tested.  You  exculpate  your- 
self from  any  intentional  act  of  unkindness  towards  any  one.  I 
will,  however,  freely  state  that  which  I  considered  as  such.  Soon 
after  my  eldest  son's  return  from  Europe,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
District  Judge  to  an  office  in  which  no  political  concerns  entered. 
Personally  known  to  you,  and  possessing  all  the  qualifications,  you 
yourself  being  judge,  which  you  had  designated  for  office,  as  soon 
as  Congress  gave  the  appointments  to  the  President,  you  removed 
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him.  This  looked  so  particularly  pointed,  that  some  of  your  best 
friends  in  Boston  at  that  time  expressed  their  regret  that  you  had 
done  so.  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  I  never  heard  an 
expression  from  him  of  censure  or  disrespect  towards  you  in  con- 
sequence of  it.  With  pleasure  I  say,  that  he  is  not  a  blind  fol- 
lower of  any  party. 

"I  have  written  to  you  with  a  freedom  which  only  former 
friendship  would  warrant;  and  to  which  I  would  gladly  return, 
could  all  causes  but  mere  difference  of  opinion  be  removed.  I 
wish  to  lead  a  tranquil  aud  retired  life  under  the  Administration 
of  the  Government,  disposed  to  heal  the  wounds  of  contention,  to 
cool  the  raging  fury  of  party  animosity,  to  soften  the  rugged  spirit 
of  resentment,  and  desirous  of  seeing  my  children  aud  grandchil- 
dren heirs  to  that  freedom  and  independence  which  you  and  your 
predecessor  united  your  efforts  to  obtain.  With  these  sentiments, 
I  reciprocate  my  sincere  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness. 

"Abigail  Adams." 

"Monticello,  September  11,  1804. 
"Your  letter,  Madam,  of  the  18th  of  August  has  been  some 
days  received,  but  a  press  of  business  has  prevented  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  it.  Perhaps,  indeed,  I  may  have  already  trespassed 
too  far  on  your  attention.  With  those  who  wish  to  think  amiss 
of  me,  I  have  learned  to  be  perfectly  indifferent;  but  when  I 
know  a  mind  to  be  ingenuous,  and  need  only  truth' to  set  it  to 
rights,  I  can  not  be  as  passive.  The  act  of  personal  unkindness 
alluded  to  in  your  former  letter,  is  said  in  your  last  to  have  been 
the  removal  of  your  eldest  son  from  some  office  to  which  the 
judges  had  appointed  him.  I  conclude,  then,  he  must  have  been 
a  commissioner  of  bankruptcy.  But  I  declare  to  you,  on  my 
honor,  that  this  is  the  first  knowledge  I  have  ever  had  that  he 
was  so.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  I  ought  to  have  in- 
quired who  were  such,  before  I  appointed  others.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  former  law  permitted  the  judges  to  name  com- 
missioners occasionally  only,  for  every  case  as  it  arose,  and  not  to 
make  them  permanent  officers.  Nobody,  therefore,  being  in  office, 
there  could  be  no  removal.  The  judges,  you  well  know,  have 
been  considered  as  highly  Federal;  and  it  was  noted  that  they 
confined  their  nominations  exclusively  to  Federalists.  The  Legis- 
lature (Congress)  dissatisfied  with  this,  transferred  the  nomination 
to  the  President,   and   made  the   offices   permanent.     The  very 
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object  in  passing  the  law  was,  that  we  should  correct,  not  confirm 
what  was  deemed  the  partiality  of  the  judges.  I  thought  it, 
therefore,  proper  to  inquire,  not  whom  they  had  employed;  but 
whom  I  ought  to  appoint  to  fill  the  intentions  of  the  law.  In 
making  these  appointments,  I  put  in  a  proportion  of  Federalists, 
equal,  I  believe,  to  the  proportion  they  bear  in  numbers  through 
the  Union  generally.  Had  I  known  that  your  son  had  acted,  it 
would  have  been  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  have  preferred  him 
to  some  who  were  named  in  Boston,  in  what  was  deemed  the 
same  line  of  politics.  To  this  I  should  have  been  led  by  knowl- 
edge of  his  integrity,  as  well  as  my  sincere  dispositions  towards 
yourself  and  Mr.  Adams. 

"  You  seem  to  think  it  devolved  on  the  judges  to  decide  on 
the  validity  of  the  '  Sedition  Law.'  But  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion has  given  them  a  right  to  decide  for  the  Executive,  more  than 
for  the  Executive  to  decide  for  them.  Both  magistrates  are  inde- 
pendent in  the  sphere  of  action  assigned  to  them.  The  judges 
believing  the  law  constitutional,  had  a  right  to  pass  a  sentence 
of  fine  and  imprisonment;  because  the  power  was  placed  in  their 
hands  by  the  Constitution.  But  the  Executive,  believing  the  law 
unconstitutional  were  bound  to  remit  the  execution  of  it;  because 
that  power  has  been  confided  to  them  by  the-  Constitution.  That 
instrument  meant  that  its  co-ordinate  branches  should  be  checks 
on  each  other.  But  the  opinion  which  gives  to  the  judges  the 
right  to  decide  what  laws  are  constitutional,  and  what  not,  not 
only  for  themselves  in  their  own  sphere  of  action,  but  for  the 
Legislature  and  Executive  also,  in  their  spheres,  would  make  the 
Judiciary  a  despotic  branch.  Nor  does  the  opinion  of  the  uncon- 
stitutionality, and  consequent  nullity  of  that  law,  remove  all  re- 
straint from  the  overwhelming  torrent  of  slander  which  is  con- 
founding all  vice  and  virtue,  all  truth  and  falsehood,  in  the 
United  States.  The  power  to  do  that  is  fully  possessed  by  the 
several  State  Legislatures.  It  was  reserved  to  them,  and  was 
denied  to  the  General  Government,  by  the  Constitution,  according 
to  our  construction  of  it.  While  we  deny  that  Congress  have  a 
right  to  control  the  freedom  of  the  press,  we  have  ever  asserted 
the  right  of  the  States,  and  their  exclusive  right,  to  do  so.  They 
have,  accordingly,  all  of  them,  made  provisions  for  punishing 
slander,  which  those  who  have  time  and  inclination,  resort  to  for 
the  vindication  of  their  characters.  In  general  the  State  laws 
seem  to  have  made  the  press  responsible  for  slander,  as  far  as  is 
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consistent  with  its  useful  freedom.  In  those  States  where  they 
do  not  admit  even  the  truth  of  allegations  to  protect  the  printer, 
they  have  gone  too  far. 

"The  candor  manifested  in  your  letter,  and  which  I  ever  be- 
lieved you  to  possess,  has  alone  inspired  the  desire  of  calling  your 
attention,  once  more,  to  those  circumstances  of  fact  and  motive  by 
which  I  claim  to  be  judged.  I  hope  you  will  see  these  intrusions 
on  your  time  to  be,  what  they  really  are,  proofs  of  my  great 
respect  for  you.  I  tolerate  with  the  utmost  latitude  the  right 
of  others  to  differ  from  me  without  imputing  to  them  criminality. 
I  know  too  well  the  weakness  and  uncertainty  of  human  reason 
to  wonder  at  its  different  results.  Both  of  our  political  parties, 
at  least  the  honest  part  of  them,  agree  conscientiously  in  the  same 
object,  the  public  good ;  but  they  differ  essentially  in  what  they 
deem  the  means  of  promoting  that  good.  One  side  believes 
it  best  done  by  one  composition  of  the  governing  powers ;  the 
other,  by  a  different  one.  One  fears  most  the  ignorance  of  the 
people ;  the  other,  the  selfishness  of  the  rulers  independent  of 
them.  What  is  right  time  and  experience  will  prove.  We  think 
that  one  side  of  this  experiment  has  been  long  enough  tried,  and 
proved  not  to  promote  the  good  of  the  many ;  and  that  the  other 
has  not  been  fairly  and  sufficiently  tried.  Our  opponents  think 
the  reverse*  With  whichever  opinion  the  body  of  the  nation  con- 
curs, that  must  prevail.  My  anxieties  on  this  subject  will  never 
carry  me  beyond  the  use  of  fair  and  honorable  means  of  truth 
and  reason ;  nor  have  they  ever  lessened  my  esteem  for  moral 
worth,  nor  alienated  my  affections  for  a  single  friend,  who  did  not 
first  withdraw  himself.  Whenever  this  has  happened,  I  confess  I 
have  not  been  insensible  to  it ;  yet  have  ever  kept  myself  open  to 
a  return  of  their  justice. 

"I  conclude  with  sincere  prayers  for  your  health  and  happi- 
ness, that  yourself  and  Mr.  Adams  may  long  enjoy  the  tranquillity 
you  desire  and  merit,  and  see  in  the  prosperity  of  your  family 
what  is  the  consummation  of  the  last  and  warmest  of  human 
wishes.  Thomas  Jefferson." 

"  Quincy,  25  October,    1804. 

"Sir, — Sickness  for  three  weeks  past  has  prevented  my  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  September  11th.  When 
I  first  addressed  you,  I  little  thought  of  entering  into  a  corre- 
spondence with  you  upon  subjects  of  a  political  nature.     I  will 
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not  regret  it,  as  it  has  led  to  some  elucidations,  and  brought  on 
some  explanations,  which  place  in  a  more  favorable  light  occur- 
rences which  had  wounded  me. 

"Having  once  entertained  for  you  a  respect  and  esteem, 
founded  upon  the  character  of  an  affectionate  parent,  a  kind 
master,  a  candid  and  benevolent  friend,  I  could  not  suffer  different 
political  opinions  to  obliterate  them  from  my  mind ;  I  felt  the 
truth  of  the  observation,  that  the  heart  is  long,  very  long  in 
receiving  the  conviction  that  is  forced  upon  it  by  reason.  It  was 
not  until  circumstances  concurred  to  place  you  in  the  light  of  a 
rewarder  and  encourager  of  a  libeller,  whom  you  could  not  but 
detest  and  despise,  that  I  withdrew  the  esteem  I  had  long  enter- 
tained for  you.  Nor  can  you  wonder,  Sir,  that  I  should  consider  as  a 
personal  unkindness  the  instances  I  have  mentioned.  I  am  pleased 
to  find  that  which  respected  my  son  altogether  unfounded.  He 
was,  as  you  conjecture,  appointed  a  commissioner  of  bankruptcy, 
together  with  Judge  Dawes,  and  continued  to  serve  in  it  with  per- 
fect satisfaction  to  all  parties  (at  least  I  never  heard  the  contrary), 
until  superseded  by  the  appointment  of  others.  The  idea  suggested 
that  no  one  was  in  office,  and  consequently  no  removal  could  take 
place,  I  can  not  consider  in  any  other  light  than  what  the  gentle- 
men of  the  law  would  term  a  quibble,  as  such  I  pass  it.  Judge 
Dawes  was  continued  or  re-appointed,  which  placed  JVTr.  Adams 
in  a  more  conspicuous  light  as  the  object  of  personal  resentment. 
Nor  could  I,  upon  this  occasion,  refrain  calling  to  mind  the  last 
visit  you  made  me  at  Washington,  when,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, you  assured  me,  that  if  it  should  lie  in  your  power  at 
any  time  to  serve  me  or  my  family,  nothing  would  give  you  more 
pleasure.  With  respect  to  the  office,  it  was  a  small  object,  but  the 
disposition  of  the  remover  was  considered  by  me  as  the  barbed 
arrow.  This,  however,  by  your  declaration,  is  withdrawn  from 
my  mind.  With  the  public  it  will  remain.  And  here,  Sir,  may 
I  be  allowed  to  pause,  and  ask  whether,  in  your  ardent  desire  to 
rectify  the  mistakes  and  abuses,  as  you  may  term  them,  of  the 
former  Administrations,  you  may  not  be  led  into  measures  still 
more  fatal  to  the  Constitution,  and  more  derogatory  to  your  honor 
and  independence  of  character?  I  know,  from  the  observations 
which  I  have  made,  that  there  is  not  a  more  difficult  part  devolves 
upon  a  Chief  Magistrate,  nor  one  which  subjects  him  to  more 
reproach  and  censure,  than  the  appointment  to  office.  And  all  the 
patronage  which  this  enviable  power  gives  him  is  but  a  poor  com- 
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pensation  for  the  responsibility  to  which  it  subjects  him.  It 
would  be  well,  however,  to  weigh  and  consider  characters,  as  it 
respects  their  moral  worth  and  integrity.  He  who  is  not  true  to 
himself,  nor  just  to  others,  seeks  an  office  for  the  benfit  of  him- 
self, unmindful  of  that  of  his  country. 

"I  can  not  accord  with  you  in  opinion  that  the  Consti- 
tution ever  meant  to  withhold  from  the  National  Government 
the  power  of  self-defense ;  or  that  it  could  be  considered  an 
infringement  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  to  punish  the  licentious- 
ness of  it. 

"Time  must  determine,  and  posterity  will  judge  with  more 
candor  and  impartiality,  I  hope,  than  the  conflicting  parties  of  our 
day,  what  measures  have  best  promoted  the  happiness  of  the 
people :  what  raised  them  from  a  state  of  depression  and  degra- 
dation to  wealth,  honor,  and  reputation ;  what  has  made  them 
affluent  at  home  and  respected  abroad ;  and  to  whomsoever  the 
tribute  is  due,  to  them  may  it  be  given. 

"I  will  not  any  further  intrude  upon  your  time ;  but  close  this 
correspondence  by  my  wishes  that  you  may  be  directed  to  that 
path  which  may  terminate  in  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
people  over  whom  you  are  placed,  by  administering  the  govern- 
ment with  justice  and  impartiality.  And  be  assured,  Sir,  no  one 
will  more  rejoice  in  your  success  than 

"Abigail  Adams." 

On  the  copy  of  this  letter  was  found  this  memo- 
randum : — 

"Quincy,  19  November,  1804. 
"The  whole  of  this  correspondence  was  begun  and  conducted 
without  my  knowledge  or  suspicion.     Last  evening  and  this  morn- 
ing, at  the  desire  of  Mrs.  Adams,  I  read  the  whole.     I  have  no 
remarks  to  make  upon  it,  at  this  time  and  in  this  place. 

"J.  Adams." 

This  correspondence  left  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  least,  in 
a  very  sore  and  unfriendly  state  of  mind,  from  which 
he  was  a  long  time  in  recovering.  In  1811,  he  told 
Dr.  Rush  that  he  was  ready  to  fuse  affections  and 
old-time  friendships  with  Mr.  Adams,  but  not  with 
Mrs.  Adams.     She  was  to  be  left  severely  out.     He 
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would  not  even  mention  her  name  in  the  correspondence 
he  was  ready  to  begin  with  her  husband.  But  he  re- 
pented, and  soon  began  to  send  his  respects  and 
blessings  to  her,  and  after  a  time  renewed  the  inter- 
change of  letters,  writing  to  her  for  the  last  occa- 
sion the  year  before  her  death,  and  signing  himself 
hers  "  affectionately  and  respectfully." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

HISTORY  OF  FOUR  YEARS  AS  GIVEN   BY  THE   EXECUTIVE- 
MR.  JEFFERSON'S  LAST  ANNUAL  MESSAGES. 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

December  3,  1S05. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  op  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : 

At  a  moment  when  the  nations  of  Europe  are  in  commotion 
and  arming  against  each  other,  and  when  those  with  whom  we 
have  principal  intercourse  are  engaged  in  the  general  contest,  and 
when  the  countenance  of  some  of  them  toward  our  peaceable 
country  threatens  that  even  that  may  not  be  unaffected  by  what 
is  passing  on  the  general  theatre,  a  meeting  of  the  representatives 
of  the  nation  in  both  houses  of  Congress  has  become  more  than 
usually  desirable.  Coming  from  every  section  of  our  country,  they 
bring  with  them  the  sentiments  and  the  information  of  the  whole, 
and  will  be  enabled  to  give  a  direction  to  the  public  affairs  which 
the  will  and  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  will  approve  and  support. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  state  of  our  country,  we  in  the  first 
place  notice  the  late  affliction  of  two  of  our  cities  under  the  fatal 
fever  which  in  latter  times  has  occasionally  visited  our  shores. 
Providence  in  his  goodness  gave  it  an  early  termination  on  this 
occasion,  and  lessened  the  number  of  victims  which  have  usually 
fallen  before  it.  In  the  course  of  the  several  visitations  by  this 
disease  it  has  appeared  that  it  is  strictly  local ;  incident  to  the 
cities  and  on  the  tide  waters  only  ;  incommunicable  in  the  country, 
either  by  persons  under  the  disease  or  by  goods  carried  from  dis- 
eased places;  that  its  access  is  with  the  autumn,  and  that  it  dis- 
appears with  the  early  frosts.  These  restrictions,  within  narrow 
limits  of  time  and  space,  give  security  even  to  our  maritime  cities 
during  three-fourths  of  the  year,  and  to  the  country  always. 
Although  from  these  facts  it  appears  unnecessary,  yet,  to  satisfy 
the  fears  of  foreign  nations,  and  cautions  on  their  part  not  to  be 
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complained  of  in  a  danger  whose  limits  are  yet  unknown  to  them, 
I  have  strictly  enjoined  on  the  officers  at  the  head  of  the  customs 
to  certify  with  exact  truth  for  every  vessel  sailing  for  a  foreign 
port,  the  state  of  health  respecting  this  fever  which  prevails  at  the 
place  from  which  she  sails.  Under  every  motive  from  character 
and  duty  to  certify  the  truth,  I  have  no  doubt  they  have  faith- 
fully executed  this  injunction.  Much  real  iDJury  has,  however, 
been  sustained,  from  a  propensity  to  identify  with  this  epidemic, 
and  to  call  by  the  same  name,  fevers  of  very  different  kinds, 
which  have  been  known  at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  and 
never  have  been  placed  among  those  deemed  contagious.  As  we 
advance  in  our  knowledge  of  this  disease,  as  facts  develop  the 
source  from  which  individuals  receive  it,  the  State  authorities 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  public  health,  and  Congress  with 
that  of  the  general  commerce,  will  become  able  to  regulate  with 
effect  their  respective  functions  in  these  departments.  The  bur- 
den of  quarantines  is  felt  at  home  as  well  as  abroad ;  their  efficacy 
merits  examination.  Athough  the  health  laws  of  the  States 
should  be  found  to  need  no  present  revisal  by  Congress,  yet  com- 
merce claims  that  their  attention  be  ever  awake  to  them. 

Since  our  last  meeting  the  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations  has 
considerably  changed.  Our  coasts  have  been  infested  and  our 
harbors  watched  by  private  armed  vessels,  some  of  them  without 
commissions,  some  with  illegal  commissions,  others  with  those  of  legal 
form,  but  committing  piratical  acts  beyond  the  authority  of  their 
commissions.  They  have  captured  in  the  very  entrance  of  our 
harbors,  as  well  as  on  the  high  seas,  not  only  the  vessels  of  our 
friends  coming  to  trade  with  us  but  our  own  also.  They  have 
carried  them  off  under  pretence  of  legal  adjudication,  but  not 
daring  to  approach  a  court  of  justice,  they  have  plundered  and 
sunk  them  by  the  way,  or  in  obscure  places  where  no  evidence 
could  arise  against  them  ;  maltreated  the  crews,  and  abandoned 
them  in  boats  in  the  open  sea  or  on  desert  shores  without  food 
or  coveriug.  These  enormities  appearing  to  be  unreached  by  any 
control  of  their  sovereigns,  I  found  it  necessary  to  equip  a  force 
to  cruise  within  our  own  seas,  to  arrest  all  vessels  of  these  descrip- 
tions found  hovering  on  our  coasts  within  the  limits  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  to  bring  the  offenders  in  for  trial  as  pirates. 

The  same  system  of  hovering  on  our  coasts  and  harbors  under 
color  of  seeking  enemies  has  been  also  carried  on  by  public  armed 
ships,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  oppression  of  our  commerce. 
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New  principles,  too,  have  been  interpolated  into  the  law  of  na- 
tions, founded  neither  in  justice  nor  the  usage  or  acknowledgment 
of  nations.  Acccording  to  these,  a  belligerent  takes  to  himself  a 
commerce  with  its  own  enemy  which  it  denies  to  a  neutral  on  the 
ground  of  its  aiding  that  enemy  in  the  war.  But  reason  revolts 
at  such  an  inconsistency,  and  the  neutral  having  equal  right  with 
the  belligerent  to  decide  the  question,  the  interest  of  our  constit- 
uents and  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  authority  of  reason,  the 
only  umpire  between  just  nations,  impose  on  us  the  obligation  of 
providing  an  effectual  and  determined  opposition  to  a  doctrine  so 
injurious  to  the  rights  of  peaceable  nations.  Indeed,  the  confi- 
dence we  ought  to  have  in  the  justice  of  others  still  countenances 
the  hope  that  a  sounder  view  of  those  rights  will,  of  itself,  induce 
from  every  belligerent  a  more  correct  observance  of  them.         • 

With  Spain  our  negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  differences 
have  not  had  a  satisfactory  issue.  Spoliations  during  the  former 
war,  for  which  she  had  formally  acknowledged  herself  responsible, 
have  been  refused  to  be  compensated,  but  on  conditions  affecting 
other  claims  in  nowise  connected  with  them.  Yet  the  same  practices 
are  renewed  in  the  present  war,  and  are  already  of  great  amount. 
On  the  Mobile,  our  commerce  passing  through  that  river  continues 
to  be  obstructed  by  arbitrary  duties  and  vexatious  searches. 
Propositions  for  adjusting  amicably  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana 
have  not  been  acceded  to.  "While,  however,  the  right  is  unset- 
tled, we  have  avoided  changing  the  state  of  things  by  taking  new 
posts  or  strengthening  ourselves  in  the  disputed  territories,  in  the 
hope  that  the  other  power  would  not  by  contrary  conduct  oblige 
us  to  meet  their  example,  and  endanger  conflicts  of  authority  the 
issue  of  which  may  not  be  easily  controlled.  But  in  this  hope  we 
have  now  reason  to  lessen  our  confidence.  Inroads  have  been 
recently  made  into  the  territories  of  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi, 
our  citizens  have  been  seized  and  their  property  plundered  in  the 
very  parts  of  the  former  which  had  been  actually  delivered  up  by 
Spain,  and  this  by  the  regular  officers  and  soldiers  of  that  gov- 
ernment. I  have,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  at  length  to  give 
orders  to  our  troops  on  that  frontier  to  be  in  readiness  to  protect  our 
citizens  and  to  repel  by  arms  any  similar  aggressions  in  future. 
Other  details,  necessary  for  your  full  information  of  the  state 
of  things  between  this  country  and  that,  shall  be  the  subject 
of  another  communication. 

In  reviewing  these  injuries  from  some  of  the  belligerent  powers, 
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the  moderation,  the  firmness,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature 
will  be  all  called  into  action.  We  ought  still  to  hope  that  time 
and  a  more  correct  estimate  of  interest,  as  well  as  of  character, 
will  produce  the  justice  we  are  bound  to  expect.  But  should  any 
nation  deceive  itself  by  false  calculations,  and  disappoint  that  ex- 
pectation, we  must  join  in  the  unprofitable  contest  of  trying  which 
party  can  do  the  other  the  most  harm.  Some  of  these  injuries 
may  perhaps  admit  a  peaceable  remedy.  Where  that  is  competent 
it  is  always  the  most  desirable.  But  some  of  them  are  of  a  nature 
to  be  met  by  force  only,  and  all  of  them  may  lead  to  it.  I  can 
not,  therefore,  but  recommend  such  preparations  as  circumstances 
call  for.  The  first  object  is  to  place  our  seaport  towns  out  of  the 
danger  of  insult.  Measures  have  been  already  taken  for  furnish- 
ing; them  with  heavy  cannon  for  the  service  of  such  land  batteries 
as  may  make  a  part  of  their  defense  against  armed  vessels  ap- 
proaching them.  In  aid  of  these  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
have  a  competent  number  of  gun-boats;  and  the  number,  to  be 
competent,  must  be  considerable.  If  immediately  begun,  they 
may  be  in  readiness  for  service  at  the  opening  of  the  next  season. 
Whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  augment  our  land  forces  will  be 
decided  by  occurrences  probably  in  the  course  of  your  session.  In 
the  mean  time,  you  will  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  expe- 
dient, for  a  state  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war,  so  to  organize  or  class 
the  militia  as  would  enable  us,  on  a  sudden  emergency,  to  call  for 
the  services  of  the  younger  portions,  unencumbered  with  the  old 
and  those  having  families.  Upward  of  three  hundred  thousand 
able-bodied  men,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-six 
years,  which  the  last  census  shows  we  may  now  count  within  our 
limits,  will  furnish  a  competent  number  for  offense  or  defense  in 
any  point  where  they  may  be  wanted,  and  will  give  time  for  rais- 
ing regular  forces  after  the  necessity  of  them  shall  become  certain; 
and  the  reducing  to  the  early  period  of  life  all  its  active  service 
can  not  but  be  desirable  to  our  younger  citizens,  of  the  present  as 
well  as  future  times,  inasmuch  as  it  engages  to  them  in  more  ad- 
vanced age  a  quiet  and  undisturbed  repose  in  the  bosom  of  their 
families.  I  can  not,  then,  but  earnestly  recommend  to  your  early 
consideration  the  expediency  of  so  modifying  our  militia  system 
as,  by  a  separation  of  the  more  active  part  from  that  which  is 
less  so,  we  may  draw  from  it,  when  necessary,  an  efficient  corps 
fit  for  real  and  active  service,  and  to  be  called  to.it  in  regular 
rotation. 
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Considerable  provision  has  been  made,  under  former  authori- 
ties from  Congress,  of  materials  for  the  construction  of  ships-of- 
war  of  seventy-four  guns.  These  materials  are  on  hand,  subject 
to  the  further  will  of  the  Legislature. 

An  immediate  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  arms  and  am- 
munition is  also  submitted  to  your  determination. 

Turning  from  these  unpleasant  views  of  violence  and  wrong, 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  liberation  of  our  fellow-citizens  who 
were  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Tripoli  aud  made  prisoners  of  war. 
In  a  goverument  bottomed  on  the  will  of  all,  the  life  and  liberty 
of  every  individual  citizen  become  interesting  to  all.  In  the 
treaty,  therefore,  which  has  concluded  our  warfare  with  that  state, 
an  article  for  the  ransom  of  our  citizens  has  been  agreed  to.  Au 
operation  by  land,  by  a  small  band  of  our  countrymen,  and  oth- 
ers, engaged  for  the  occasion,  in  conjunction  with  the  troops  of 
the  ex-bashaw  of  that  country,  gallantly  conducted  by  our  late 
consul,  Eaton,  and  their  successful  enterprise  on  the  city  of  Derne, 
contributed,  doubtless,  to  the  impression  which  produced  peace; 
and  the  conclusion  of  this  prevented  opportunities  of  which  the 
officers  and  men  of  our  squadron  destined  for  Tripoli  would  have 
availed  themselves,  to  emulate,  the  acts  of  valor  exhibited  by  their 
brethren  in  the,  attack  of  the  last  year.  Reflecting  with  high  sat- 
isfaction on  the  distinguished  bravery  displayed  whenever  occasion 
permitted  in  the  Mediterranean  service,  I  think  it  would  be  a  use- 
ful encouragement,  as  well  as  a  just  reward,  to  make  an  opening 
for  some  present  promotion  by  enlarging  our  peace  establishment 
of  captains  and  lieutenants. 

With  Tunis  some  misunderstandings  have  arisen,  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently explained,  but  friendly  discussions  with  their  ambassador 
recently  arrived,  and  a  mutual  disposition  to  do  whatever  is  just 
and  reasonable,  can  not  fail  of  dissipating  these;  so  that  we  may 
consider  our  peace  on  that  coast,  generally,  to  be  on  as  sound  a 
footing  as  it  has  been  at  any  preceding  time.  Still  it  will  not 
be  expedient  to  withdraw,  immediately,  the  whole  of  our  force 
from  that  sea. 

The  law  for  providing  a  naval  peace  establishment  fixes  the 
number  of  frigates  which  shall  be  kept  in  constant  service  in  time 
of  peace,  and  prescribes  that  they  shall  not  be  manned  by  more 
than  two-thirds  of  their  complement  of  seamen  and  ordinary  sea- 
men. Whether  a  frigate  may  be  trusted  to  two-thirds  only  of  her 
proper  complement  of  men   must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
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service  on  which  she  is  ordered;  that  may  sometimes,  for  her 
safety  as  'well  as  to  insure  her  object,  require  her  fullest  comple- 
ment. In  adverting  to  this  subject,  Congress  will,  perhaps,  con- 
sider whether  the  best  limitation  on  the  executive  discretion  in 
this  case  would  not  be  by  the  number  of  seamen  which  may  be 
employed  in  the  whole  service,  rather  than  by  the  number  of 
vessels.  Occasions  oftener  arise  for  the  employment  of  small  than 
of  large  vessels,  and  it  would  lessen  risk  as  well  as  expense  to  be 
authorized  to  employ  them  of  preference.  The  limitation  sug- 
gested by  the  number  of  seamen  would  admit  a  selection  of  ves- 
sels best  adapted  to  the  service. 

Our  Indian  neighbors  are  advancing,  many  of  them  with  spirit 
and  others  beginning  to  engage,  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and 
household  manufacture.  They  are  becoming  sensible  that  the  earth 
yields  subsistence  with  less  labor  and  more  certainty  than  the  for- 
est, and  find  it  their  interest,  from  time  to  time,  to  dispose  of  parts 
of  their  surplus  and  waste  lands  for  the  means  of  improving  those 
they  occupy,  and  of  subsisting  their  families  while  they  are  pre- 
paring their  farms.  Since  your  last  session,  the  northern  tribes 
have  sold  to  us  the  lands  between  the  Connecticut  reserve  and  the 
former  Indian  boundary ;  and  those  on  the  Ohio,  from  the  same 
boundary  to  the  rapids,  and  for  a  considerable  depth  inland.  The 
Chickasaws  and  Cherokees  have  sold  us  the  country  between  and 
adjacent  to  the  two  districts  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Creeks,  the 
residue  of  their  lands  in  the  fork  of  Ocmulgee,  up  to  the  Ulco- 
fauhatche.  The  three  former  purchases  are  important,  inasmuch 
as  they  consolidate  disjointed  parts  of  our  settled  country,  and 
render  their  intercourse  secure;  and  the  second  particularly  so,  as 
with  the  small  point  on  the  river  which  we  expect  is  by  this  time 
ceded  by  the  Piankeshaws,  it  completes  our  possession  of  the  whole 
of  both  banks  of  the  Ohio,  from  its  source  to  near  its  mouth,  and 
the  navigation  of  that  river  is  thereby  rendered  forever  safe  to  our 
citizens  settled  and  settling  on  its  extensive  waters.  The  purchase 
from  the  Creeks,  too,  has  been  for  some  time  particularly  interest- 
ing to  the  State  of  Georgia. 

The  several  treaties  which  have  been  mentioned  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  both  houses  of  Congress  for  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
spective functions. 

Deputations  now  on  their  way  to  the  seat  of  Government, 
form  various  nations  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  Missouri  and  other 
parts  beyond  the  Mississippi,  come  charged  with  the  assurances 
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of  their  satisfaction  with  the  new  relatioDS  in  which  they  are 
placed  with  us,  of  their  disposition  to  cultivate  our  peace  and 
friendship,  and  their  desire  to  enter  into  commercial  intercourse 
with  us.  A  statement  of  our  progress  in  exploring  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  that  country,  and  of  the  information  respecting 
them  hitherto  obtained,  will  be  communicated  as  soon  as  we 
shall  receive  some  further  relations  which  we  have  reason  shortly 
to  expect. 

The  receipts  at  the  treasury  during  the  year  ending  the  30th 
day  of  September  last,  have  exceeded  the  sum  of  thirteen  millions 
of  dollars,  which,  with  not  quite  five  millions  in  the  treasury  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  have  enabled  us,  after  meeting  other 
demands,  to  pay  nearly  two  millions  of  the  debt  contracted  under 
the  British  treaty  and  convention,  upward  of  four  millions  of 
principal  of  the  public  debt,  and  four  millions  of  interest.  These 
payments,  with  those  which  had  been  made  in  three  years  and  a 
half  preceding,  have  extinguished  of  the  funded  debt  nearly 
eighteen  millions  of  principal.  Congress,  by  their  act  of  Novem- 
ber 10,  1803,  authorized  us  to  borrow  one  million  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  toward  meeting  the  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens assumed  by  the  convention  with  France.  We  have  not, 
however,  made  use  of  this  authority,  because  the  sum  of  four 
millions  and  a  half,  which  remained  in  the  treasury  on  the  same 
30th  day  of  September  last,  with  the  receipts  which  we  may  cal- 
culate on  for  the  ensuing  year,  besides  paying  the  annual  sum  of 
eight  millions  of  dollars  appropriated  to  the  funded  debt,  and 
meeting  all  the  current  demands  which  may  be  expected,  will  en- 
able us  to  pay  the  whole  sum  of  three  millions  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  assumed  by  the  French  convention,  and  still 
leave  us  a  surplus  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  at  our  free  dis- 
posal. Should  you  concur  in  the  provisions  of  arms  and  armed 
vessels  recommended  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  this  sur- 
plus will'  furnish  the  means  of  doing  so. 

On  this  first  occasion  of  addressing  Congress,  since  by  the  choice 
of  my  constituents  I  have  entered  on  a  second  term  of  administra- 
tion, I  embrace  the  opportunity  to  give  this  public  assurance,  that 
I  will  exert  my  best  endeavors  to  administer  faithfully  the  execu- 
tive department,  and  will  zealously  co-operate  with  you  in  every 
measure  which  may  tend  to  secure  the  liberty,  property,  and  per- 
sonal safety  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  to  consolidate  the  republican 
forms  and  principles  of  our  government. 

25— c 
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In  the  course  of  your  session  you  shall  receive  all  the  aid 
which  I  can  give  for  the  dispatch  of  the  public  business,  and  all 
the  information  necessary  for  your  deliberations,  of  which  the 
interests  of  our  own  country  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  us  by 
others  will  admit  a  communication. 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

December  g,  1806. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  op  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled: — 

It  would  have  given  me,  fellow-citizens,  great  satisfaction  to 
announce  in  the  moment  of  your  meeting  that  the  difficulties  in 
our  foreign  relations,  existing  at  the  time  of  your  last  separation, 
had  been  amicably  and  justly  terminated.  I  lost  no  time  in  tak- 
ing those  measures  which  were  most  likely  to  bring  them  to  such 
a  termination,  by  special  missions  charged  with  such  powers  and 
instructions  as,  in  the  event  of  failure,  could  leave  no  imputation 
on  either  our  moderation  or  forbearance.  The  delays  which  have 
since  taken  place  in  our  negotiations  with  the  British  government 
appear  to  have  proceeded  from  causes  which  do  not  forbid  the 
expectation  that  during  the  course  of  the  session  I  may  be  en- 
abled to  lay  before  you  their  final  issue.  What  will  be  that  of 
the  negotiations  for  settling  our  differences  with  Spain,  nothing 
which  had  taken  place  at  the  date  of  the  last  dispatches  enables 
us  to  pronounce.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi  she 
advanced  in  considerable  force,  and  took  post  at  the  settlement 
of  Bayou  Pierre,  on  the  Red  River.  This  village  was  originally 
settled  by  France,  was  held  by  her  as  long  as  she  held  Louisiana, 
and  was  delivered  to  Spain  only  as  a  part  of  Louisiana.  Being 
small,  insulated,  and  distant,  it  was  not  observed,  at  the  moment 
of  re-delivery  to  France  and  the  United  States,  that  she  con- 
tinued a  guard  of  half  a  dozen  men  which  had  been  stationed 
there.  A  proposition,  however,  having  been  lately  made  by  our 
commander-in-chief  to  assume  the  Sabine  River  as  a  temporary 
line  of  separation  between  the  troops  of  the  two  nations  until  the 
issue  of  our  negotiation  shall  be  known;  this  has  been  referred 
by  the  Spanish  commandant  to  his  superior,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
he  has  withdrawn  his  force  to  the  western  side  of  the  Sabine  River. 
The  correspondence  on  this  subject,  now  communicated,  will  ex- 
hibit more  particularly  the  present  state  of  things  in  that  quarter. 
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The  nature  of  that  country  requires  indispensably  that  an 
unusual  proportion  of  the  force  employed  there  should  be  cavalry 
or  mounted  infantry.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  commanding 
officer  might  be  enabled  to  act  with  effect,  I  had  authorized  him 
to  call  on  the  governors  of  Orleans  and  Mississippi  for  a  corps  of 
five  hundred  volunteer  cavalry.  The  temporary  arrangement  he 
has  proposed  may, '  perhaps,  render  this  unnecessary.  But  I 
inform  you  with  great  pleasure  of  the  promptitude  with  which 
the  inhabitants  of  those  Territories  have  tendered  their  services 
in  defense  of  their  country.  It  has  done  honor  to  themselves, 
entitled  them  to  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  every 
part  of  the  Union,  and  must  strengthen  the  general  determina- 
tion to  protect  them  efficaciously  under  all  circumstances  which 
may  occur. 

Having  received  information  that  in  another  part  of  the 
United  States  a  great  number  of  private  individuals  were  com- 
bining together,  arming  and  organizing  themselves  contrary  to 
law,  to  carry  on  military  expeditions  against  the  territories  of 
Spain,  I  thought  it  necessary  by  proclamations,  as  well  as  by 
special  orders,  to  take  measures  for  preventing  and  suppressing 
this  enterprise,  for  seizing  the  vessels,  arms,  and  other  means  pro- 
vided for  it,  and  for  arresting  and  bringing  to  justice  its  authors 
and  abettors.  It  was  due  to  that  good  faith  which  "ought  ever  to 
be  the  rule  of  action  in  public  as  well  as  in  private  transactions ; 
it  was  due  to  good  order  and  regular  government,  that  while  the 
public  force  was  acting  strictly  on  the  defensive,  and  merely  to 
protect  our  citizens  from  aggression,  the  criminal  attempts  of  pri- 
vate individuals  to  decide  for  their  country  the  question  of  peace 
or  war,  by  commencing  active  and  unauthorized  hostilities,  should 
he  promptly  and  efficaciously  suppressed. 

Whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  our  regular  force  will 
depend  on  the  result  of  our  negotiation  with  Spain ;  but  as  it  is 
uncertain  when  that  result  will  be  known,  the  provisional  meas- 
ures requisite  for  that,  and  to  meet  any  pressure  intervening  in 
that  quarter,  will  be  a  subject  for  your  early  consideration. 

The  possession  of  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi  reducing  to  a 
single  point  the  defense  of  that  river,  its  waters,  and  the  country 
adjacent,  it  becomes  highly  necessary  to  provide  for  that  point  a 
more  adequate  security.  Some  position  above  its  mouth,  com- 
manding the  passage  of  the  river,  should  be  rendered  sufficiently 
strong  to  cover  the  armed  vessels  which  may  be  stationed  there 
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for  defense,  and  in  conjunction  with  them  to  present  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  any  force  attempting  to  pass.  The  approaches 
to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  from  the  eastern  quarter  also,  will 
require  to  be  examined  and  more  effectually  guarded.  For  the 
internal  support  of  the  couutry,  the  encouragement  of  a  strong 
settlement  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  within  reach 
of  New  Orleans,  will  be  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  legislature. 

The  gun-boats  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  last  session  are  so 
advanced  that  they  will  be  ready  for  service  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  Circumstances  permitted  us  to  allow  the  time  necessary 
for  their  more  solid  construction.  As  a  much  larger  number 
will  still  be  wanting  to  place  our  seaport  towns  and  waters  in 
that  state  of  defense  to  which  we  are  competent  and  they 
entitled,  a  similar  appropriation  for  a  further  provision  for  them 
is  recommended  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  further  appropriation  will  ■  also  be  necessary  for  repairing 
fortifications  already  established,  and  the  erection  of  such  works 
as  may  have  real  effect  in  obstructing  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
to  our  seaport  towns,  or  their  remaining  before  them. 

In  a  country  whose  constitution  is  derived  from  the  will  of  the 
people,  directly  expressed  by  their  free  suffrages ;  where  the  prin- 
cipal executive  functionaries,  and  those  of  the  legislature,  are 
renewed  by  them  at  short  periods,;  where,  under  the  characters 
of  jurors,  they  exercise  in  person  the  greatest  portion  of  the  judi- 
ciary powers;  where  the  laws  are  consequently  so  formed  and 
administered  as  to  bear  with  equal  weight  and  favor  on  all, 
restraining  no  man  in  the  pursuits  of  honest  industry,  and 
securing  to  every  one  the  property  which  that  acquires,  it  would 
not  be  supposed  that  any  safeguards  could  be  needed  against 
insurrection  or  enterprise  on  the  public  peace  or  authority.  The 
laws,  however,  aware  that  these  should  not  be  trusted  to  moral 
restraints  only,  have  wisely  provided  punishments  for  these  crimes 
when  committed.  But  would  it  not  be  salutary  to  give  also  the 
means  of  preventing  their  commission  ?  Where  an  enterprise  is 
meditated  by  private  individuals  against  a  foreign  nation  in 
amity  with  the  United  States,  powers  of  prevention  to  a  certain 
extent  are  given  by  the  laws ;  would  they  not  be  as  reasonable 
and  useful  where  the  enterprise  preparing  is  against  the  United 
States?  While  adverting  to  this  branch  of  the  law,  it  is  proper 
to  observe,  that  in  enterprises  meditated  against  foreign  nations, 
the  ordinary  process  of  binding  to  the  observance  of  the  peace 
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and  good  behavior,  could  it  be  extended  to  acts  to  be  done  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  would  be  effectual  in 
some  cases  where  the  offender  is  able  to  keep  out  of  sight  every 
indication  of  his  purpose  which  could  draw  on  him  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  now  given  by  law. 

The  states  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  seem  generally  disposed  at 
present  to  respect  our  peace  and  friendship;  with  Tunis  alone 
some  uncertainty  remains.  Persuaded  that  it  is  our  interest  to 
maintain  our  peace  with  them  on  equal  terms,  or  not  at  all,  I 
propose  to  send,  in  due  time,  a  reinforcement  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, unless  previous  information  shall  show  it  to  be  unnecessary. 

We  continue  to  receive  proofs  of  the  growing  attachment  of 
our  Indian  neighbors,  and  of  their  disposition  to  place  all  their 
interests  under  the  patronage  of  the  United  States.  These  dispo- 
sitions are  inspired  by  their  confidence  in  our  justice,  and  in  the 
sincere  concern  we  feel  for  their  welfare ;  and  as  long  as  we  dis- 
charge these  high  and  honorable  functions  with  the  integrity  and 
good  faith  which  alone  can  entitle  us  to  their  continuance,  we 
may  expect  to  reap  the  just  reward  in  their  peace  and  friendship. 

The  expedition  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  for  exploring 
the  river  Missouri  and  the*best  communication  from  that  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  has  had  all  the  success  which  could  have  been 
expected.  They  have  traced  the  Missouri  nearly  to  its  source, 
descended  the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ascertained  with 
.accuracy  the  geography  of  that  interesting  communication  across 
our  continent,  learned  the  character  of  the  country,  of  its  com- 
merce and  inhabitants ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  their  brave  companions,  have  by  this 
arduous  service  deserved  well  of  their  country. 

The  attempt  to  explore  the  Red  River,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Freeman,  though  conducted  with  a  zeal  and  prudence  mer- 
iting entire  approbation,  has  not  been  equally  successful.  After 
proceeding  up  it  about  six  hundred  miles,  nearly  as  far  as  the 
French  settlements  had  extended  while  the  country  was  in  their 
possession,  our  geographers  were  obliged  to  return  without  com- 
pleting their  work. 

Very  useful  additions  have  also  been  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Mississippi  by  Lieutenant  Pike,  who  has  ascendejl  it  to  its 
source,  and  whose  journal  and  map,  giving  the  details  of  his  jour- 
ney, will  shortly  be  ready  for  communication  to  both  houses 
of  Congress.     Those  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke  and  Freeman 
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will  require  further  time  to  be  digested  and  prepared.  These 
important  surveys,  in  addition  to  those  before  possessed,  furnish 
materials  for  commencing  an  accurate  map  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  western  waters.  Some  principal  rivers,  however,  remain  still 
to  be  explored,  toward  which  the  authorization  of  Congress,  by 
moderate  appropriations,  will  be  requisite. 

I  congratulate  you,  fellow-citizens,  on  the  approach  of  the 
period  at  which  you  may  interpose  your  authority  constitutionally, 
to  withdraw  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  all  further 
participation  in  those  violations  of  human  rights  which  have  been 
so  long  continued  on  the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  Africa,  and 
which  the  morality,  the  reputation,  and  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  have  long  been  eager  to  proscribe.  Although  no  law  you 
may  pass  can  take  prohibitory  effect  till  the  first  day  of  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  yet  the  intervening  period 
is  not  too  long  to  prevent,  by  timely  notice,  expeditions  which 
can  not  be  completed  before  that  day. 

The  receipts  at  the  treasury  during  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September  last,  have  amounted  to  near  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,  which  have  enabled  us,  after  meeting  the  cur- 
rent demands,  to  pay  two  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars of  the  American  claims,  in  parts  of  the  price  of  Louisiana; 
to  pay  of  the  funded  debt  upward  of  three  millions  of  principal, 
and  nearly  four  of  interest ;  and,  in  addition,  to  reimburse,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  month,  near  two  millions  of  five  and  a  half  _ 
per  cent  stock.  These  paymeuts  and  reimbursements  of  the 
funded  debt,  with  those  which  had  been  made  in  the  four  years 
and  a  half  preceding  will,  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  have 
extinguished  upward  of  twenty-three  millions  of  principal. 

The  duties  composing  the  Mediterranean  fund  will  cease  by 
law  at  the  end  of  the  present  season.  Considering,  however,  that 
they  are  levied  chiefly  on  luxuries,  and  that  we  have  an  impost 
on  salt,  a  necessary  of  life  the  free  use  of  which  otherwise  is  so 
important,  I  recommend  to  your  consideration  the  suppression  of 
the  duties  on  salt,  and  the  continuation  of  the  Mediterranean 
fund,  instead  thereof,  for  a  short  time,  after  which  that  also  will 
become  unnecessary  for  any  purpose  now  within  contemplation. 

When,  both  of  these  branches  of  revenue  shall  in  this  way  be 
relinquished,  there  will  still  erelong  be  an  accumulation  of  moneys 
in  the  treasury  beyond  the  installments  of  public  debt  which  we 
are  permitted  by  contract  to  pay.     They  can  not,  then,  without 
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a  modification  assented  to  by  the  public  creditors,  be  applied  to 
the  extinguishment  of  this  debt,  and  the  complete  liberation  of 
our  revenues,  the  most  desirable  of  all  objects;  nor,  if  our  peace 
continues,  will  they  be  wanting  for  any  other  existing  purpose. 
The  question,  therefore,  now  <!bmes  forward;  to  what  other  ob- 
jects shall  these  surpluses  be  appropriated,  and  the  whole  surplus 
of  impost,  after  the  entire  discharge  of  the  public  debt,  and  dur- 
ing those  intervals  when  the  purposes  of  war  shall  not  call  for 
them?  Shall  we  suppress  the  impost  and  give  that  advantage  to 
foreign  over  domestic  manufactures?  On  a  few  articles  of  more 
general  and  necessary  use,  the  suppression  in  due  season  will 
doubtless  be  right,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  articles  on  which 
impost  is  paid  are  foreign  luxuries,  purchased  by  those  only  who 
are  rich  enough  to  afford  themselves  the  use  of  them.  Their 
'  patriotism  would  certainly  prefer  its  continuance  and  application 
to  the  great  purposes  of  the  public  education,  roads,  rivers,  canals, 
and  such  other  objects  of  public  improvement  as  it  may  be  thought 
proper  to  add  to  the  constitutional  enumeration  of  federal  powers. 
By  these  operations  new  channels  of  communication  will  be  opened 
between  the  States ;  the  lines  of  separation  will  disappear,  their 
interests  will  be  identified,  and  their  union  cemerted  by  new  and 
indissoluble  ties.  Education  is  here  placed  among  the  articles  of 
public  care,  not  that  it  would  be  proposed  to  take  its  ordinary 
branches  out  of  the  hands  of  private  .enterprise,  which  manages 
so  much  better  all  the  concerns  to  which  it  is  equal;  but  a  public 
institution  can  alone  supply  those  sciences  which,  though  rarely 
called  for,  are  necessary  to  complete  the  circle,  all  the  parts  of 
which  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  country  and  some 
of  them  to  its  preservation.  The  subject  is  now  proposed  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  because,  if  approved  by  the  time  the 
State  legislatures  shall  have  deliberated^  this  extension  of  the 
federal  trusts,  and  the  laws  shall  be  passed  and  other  arrange- 
ments made  for  their  execution,  the  necessary  funds  will  be  on 
hand  and  without  employment.  I  suppose  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  by  consent  of  the  States,  necessary,  because  the 
objects  now  recommended  are  not  among  those  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution,  and  to  which  it  permits  the  public  moneys  to 
be  applied. 

The  present  consideration  of  a  national  establishment  for  edu- 
cation, particularly,  is  rendered  proper  by  this  circumstance  also, 
that  if  Congress,  approving  the  proposition,  shall  yet  think  it  more 
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eligible  to  found  it  on  a  donation  of  lands,  they  have  it  now  in 
their  power  to  fcndow  it  with  those  which  will  be  among  the  ear- 
liest to  produce  the  necessary  income.  This  foundation  would 
have  the  advantage  of  being  independent  on  war,  which  may 
suspend  other  improvements  by 'requiring  for  its  own  purposes 
the  resources  destined  for  them. 

This,  fellow-citizens,  is  the  state  of  the  public  interest  at  the 
present  moment,  and  according  to  the  information  now  possessed. 
But  such  is  the  situation  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  such  too 
the  predicament  in  which  we  stand  with  some  of  them,  that  we 
can  not  rely  with  certainty  on  the  present  aspect  of  our  affairs 
that  may  change  from  moment  to  moment,  during  the  course  of 
your  session  or  after  you  shall  have  separated.  Our  duty  is, 
therefore,  to  act  upon  things  as  they  are  and  to  make  a  reasona- 
ble provision  for  whatever  they  may  be.  Were  armies  to  be 
raised  whenever  a  speck  of  war  is  visible  in  our  horizon,  we  never 
should  have  been  without  them.  Our  resources  would  have  been 
exhausted  on  dangers  which  have  never  happened,  instead  of  be- 
ing reserved  for  what  is  really  to  take  place.  A  steady,  perhaps 
a  quickened  pace  in  preparations  for  the  defense  of  our  seaport 
towns  and  waters;  an  early  settlement  of  the  most  exposed  and 
vulnerable  parts  of  our  country ;  a  militia  so  organized  that  its 
effective  portions  can  be  called  to  any  point  in  the  Union,  or 
volunteers  instead  of  them  to  serve  a  sufficient  time,  are  means 
which  may  always  be  ready,,  yet  never  preying  on  our  resources 
until  actually  called  into  use.  They  will  maintain  the  public 
interests  while  a  more  permanent  force  shall  be  in  course  of  prep- 
aration. But  much  will  depend  on  the  promptitude  with  which 
these  means  can  be  brought  into  activity.  If  war  be  forced  upon 
us  in  spite  of  our  long  and  vain  appeals  to  the  justice  of  nations, 
rapid  and  vigorous  movements  in  its  outset  will  go  far  toward 
securing  us  in  its  course  and  issue,  and  toward  throwing  its  burdens 
on  those  who  render  necessary  the  resort  from  reason  to  force. 

The  result  of  our  negotiations,  or  such  incidents  in  their  course 
as  may  enable  us  to  infer  their  probable  issue ;  such  further 
movements  also  on  our  western  frontiers  as  may  show  whether 
war  is  to  be  pressed  there  while  negotiation  is  protracted  else- 
where, shall  be  communicated  to  you  from  time  to  time  as  they 
become  known  to  me,  with  whatever  other  information  I  possess 
or  may  receive,  which  may  aid  your  deliberations  on  the  great 
national  interests  committed  to  your  charge. 
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SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 
October  27,  1807. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  op  Representatives  op  the  United  States  : 
Circumstances,  fellow-citizens,  which  seriously  threatened  the 
peace  of  our  country,  have  made  it  a  duty  to  convene  you  at  an 
earlier  period  than  usual.  The  love  of  peace  so  much  cherished 
in  the  bosoms  of  our  citizens,  which  has  so  long  guided  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  public  councils,  and  induced  forbearance  under  so 
many  wrongs,  may  not  insure  our  continuance. in  the  quiet  pur- 
suits of  industry.  The  many  injuries  and  depredations  committed 
on  our  commerce  and  navigation  upon  the  higB  seas  for  years 
past,  the  successive  innovations  on  those  principles  of  public  law 
which  have  been  established  by  the  reason  and  usage  of  nations 
as  the  rule  of  their  intercourse,  and  the  umpire  and  security  of 
their  rights  and  peace,  and  all  the  circumstances  which  induced 
the  extraordinary  mission  to  London,  are  already  known  to  you. 
The  instructions  given  to  our  ministers  were  framed  in  the  sin- 
cerest  spirit  of  amity  and  moderation.  They  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded, in  conformity  therewith,  to  propose  arrangements  which 
might  embrace  and  settle  all  the  points  in  difference  between  us, 
which  might  bring  us  to  a  mutual  understanding  on  our  neutral 
and  national  rights,  and  provide  for  a  commercial  intercourse  on 
conditions  of  some  equality.  After  long  and  fruitless  endeavors 
to  effect  the  purposes  of  their  mission,  and  to  obtain  arrangements 
within  the  limits  of  their  instructions,  they  concluded  to  sign  such 
as  could  be  obtained,  and  to  send  them  for  consideration,  candidly 
declaring  to  the  other  negotiators,  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
were  acting  against  their  instructions,  and  that  their  government 
therefore  could  not  be  pledged  for  ratification.  Some  of  the  arti- 
cles proposed  might  have  been  admitted  on  a  principle  of  com- 
promise, but  others  were  too  highly  disadvantageous,  and  no 
sufficient  provision  was  made  against  the  principal  source  of  the 
irritations  and  collisions  which  were  constantly  endangering  the 
peace  of  the  two  nations.  The  question,  therefore,  whether  a 
treaty  should  be  accepted  in  that  form  could  have  admitted  but 
of  one  decision,  even  had  no  declarations  of  the  other  party  im- 
paired our  confidence  in  it.  Still  anxious  not  to  close  the  door 
against  friendly  adjustment,  new  modifications  were  framed  and 
further  concessions  authorized,  than  could  before  have  been  sup- 
posed necessary,  and  our  ministers  were  instructed  to  resume  their 
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negotiations  on  these  grounds.  On  this  new  reference  to  amica- 
ble discussion  we  were  reposing  in  confidence,  when  on  the  22d 
day  of  June  last,  by  a  formal  order  from  the  British  admiral,  the 
frigate  Chesapeake,  leaving  her  port  for  distant  service,  was  at- 
tacked by  one  of  those  vessels  which  had  been  lying  in  our 
harbors  under  the  indulgences  of  hospitality,  was  disabled  from 
proceeding,  had  several  of  her  crew  killed,  and  four  taken  away. 
On  this  outrage  no  commentaries  are  necessary.  Its  character 
has  been  pronounced  by  the  indignant  voice  of  our  citizens  with 
an  emphasis  and  «manimity  never  exceeded.  I  immediately,  by 
proclamation,  interdicted  our  harbors  and  waters  to  all  British 
armed  vessels,  forbade  intercourse  with  them,  and  uncertain  how 
far  hostilities  were  intended,  and  the  town  of  Norfolk  indeed 
being  threatened  with  immediate  attack,  a  sufficient  force  was 
ordered  for  the  protection  of  that  place,  and  such  other  prepara- 
tions commenced  and  pursued  as  the  prospect  rendered  proper. 
An  armed  vessel  of  the  United  States  was  despatched  with  in- 
structions to  our  ministers  at  London  to  call  on  that  government 
for  the  satisfaction  and  security  required  by  the  outrage.  A 
very  short  interval  ought  now  to  bring  the  answer,  which  shall 
be  communicated  to  you  as  soon  as  received;  then  also,  or  as 
soon  after  as  the  public  interests  shall  be  found  to  admit,  the 
unratified  treaty,  and  proceedings  relative  to  it,  shall  be  made 
known  to  you. 

The  aggression  thus  begun  has  been  continued  on  the  part 
of  the  British  commanders,  by  remaining  within  our  waters,  in 
defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  country,  by  habitual  violations 
of  its  jurisdiction,  and  at  length  by  putting  to  death  one  of  the 
persons  whom  they  had  forcibly  taken  from  on  board  the  Chesa- 
pealce.  These  aggravations  necessarily  lead  to  the  policy,  either 
of  never  admitting  an  armed  vessel  into  our  harbors,  or  of  main- 
taining in  every  harbor  such  an  armed  force  as  may  constrain 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  our 
citizens  against  their  armed  guests.  But  the  expense  of  such  a 
standing  force,  and  its  inconsistence  with  our  principles,  dispense 
with  those  courtesies  which  would  necessarily  call  for  it,  and  leave 
us  equally  free  to  exclude  the  navy,  as  we  are  the  army,  of  a 
foreign  power,  from  entering  our  limits. 

To  former  violations  of  maritime  rights,  another  is  now  added 
of  very  extensive  effect.  The  government  of  that  nation  has 
issued  an  order  interdicting  all  trade  by  neutrals  between  ports 
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not  in  amity  with  them ;  and  being  now  at  war  with  nearly  every 
nation  on  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  seas,  our  vessels  are 
required  to  sacrifice  their  cargoes  at  the  first  port  they  touch,  or 
to  return  home  without  the  benefit  of  going  to  any  other  market. 
Under  this  new  law  of  the  ocean,  our  trade  on  the  Mediterranean 
has  been  swept  away  by  seizures  and  condemnations,  and  that  in 
other  seas  is  threatened  with  the  same  fate. 

Our  differences  with  Spain  remain  still  unsettled ;  no  measure 
having  been  taken  on  her  part,  since  my  last  communication  to 
Congress,  to  bring  them  to  a  close.  But  under  a  state  of  things 
which  may  favor  a  reconsideration,  they  have  been  recently 
pressed,  and  an  expectation  is  entertained  that  they  may  now 
soon  be  brought  to  an  issue  of  some  sort.  With  their  subjects  on 
our  borders,  no  new  collisions  have  taken  place  nor  seem  imme- 
diately to  be  apprehended.  To  our  former  grounds  of  complaint 
has  been  added  a  very  serious  one,  as  you  will  see  by  the  decree, 
a  copy  of  which  is  now  communicated.  Whether  this  decree, 
which  professes  to  be  conformable  to  that  of  the  French  govern- 
ment of  November  21st,  1806,  heretofore  communicated  to  Con- 
gress, will  also  be  conformed  to  that  in  its  construction  and 
application  in  relation  to  the  United  States,  had  not  been  ascer- 
tained at  the  date  of  our  last  communications.  These,  however, 
gave  reason  to  expect  such  a  conformity. 

With  the  other  nations  of  Europe  our  harmony  has  been  un- 
interrupted, and  commerce  and  friendly  intercourse  have  been 
maintained  on  their  usual  footing. 

Our  peace  with  the  several  states  on  the  coast  of  Barbary 
appears  as  firm  as  at  any  former  period,  and  is  as  likely  to  con- 
tinue as  that  of  any  other  nation. 

Among  our  Indian  neighbors  in  the  north-western  quarter, 
some  fermentation  was  observed  soon  after  the  late  occurrences, 
threatening  the  continuance  of  our  peace.  Messages  were  said  to 
be  interchanged,  and  tokens  to  be  passing,  which  usually  denote 
a  state  of  restlessness  among  them,  and  the  character  of  the  agi- 
tators pointed  to  the  sources  of  excitement.  Measures  were  im- 
mediately taken  for  providing  against  that  danger;  instructions 
were  given  to  require  explanations,  and  with  assurances  of  our 
continued  friendship,  to  admonish  the  tribes  to  remain  quiet  at 
home,  taking  no  part  in  quarrels  not  belonging  to  them.  As  far 
as  we  are  yet  informed,  the  tribes  in  our  vicinity,  who  are  most 
advanced  in  the  pursuits  of  industry,  are  sincerely  disposed  to 
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adhere  to  their  friendship  with  us,  and  to  their  peace  with  all 
others;  while  those  more  remote  do  not  present  appearances  suf- 
ficiently quiet  to  justify  the  intermission  of  military  precaution 
on  our  part. 

The  great  tribes  on  our  South-western  quarter,  much  advanced 
beyond  the  others  in  agriculture  and  household  arts,  appear  tran- 
quil, and  identifying  their  views  with  ours,  in  proportion  to  their 
advancement.  With  the  whole  of  these  people,  in  every  quarter, 
I  shall  continue  to  inculcate  peace  and  frieudship  with  all  their 
neighbors,  and  perseverance  in  those  occupations  and  pursuits 
which  will  best  promote  their  own  well-being. 

The  appropriations  of  the  last  session,  for  the  defense  of  our 
seaport  towns  and  harbors,  were  made  under  expectation  that  a 
continuance  of  our  peace  would  permit  us  to  proceed  in  that  work 
according  to  our  convenience.  It  has  been  thought  better  to 
apply  the  sums  then  given  toward  the  defense  of  New  York, 
Charleston,  and  New  Orleans  chiefly,  as  most  open  and  most 
likely  first  to  need  protection ;  and  to  leave  places  less  immediately 
in  danger  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  session. 

The  gun-boats,  too,  already  provided,  have  on  a  like  principle 
been  chiefly  assigned  to  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake. Whether  our  movable  force  on  the  water,  so  material  in 
aid  of  the  defensive  works  on  the  land,  should  be  augmented  in 
this  or  any  other  form,  is  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature. 
For  the  purpose  of  manning  these  vessels  in  sudden  attacks  on 
our  harbors,  it  is  a  matter  for  consideration,  whether  the  seamen 
of  the  United  States  may  not  justly  be  formed  into  a  special 
militia,  to  be  called  on  for  tours  of  duty  in  defense  of  the  harbors 
where  they  shall  happen  to  be;  the  ordinary  militia  of  the  place 
furnishing  that  portion  which  may  consist  of  landsmen. 

The  moment  our  peace  was  threatened,  I  deemed  it  indispen- 
sable to  secure  a  greater  provision  of  those  articles  of  military 
stores  with  which  our  magazines  were  not  sufficiently  furnished. 
To  have  awaited  a  previous  and  special  sanction  by  law  would 
have  lost  occasions  which  might  not  be  retrieved.  I  did  not  hes- 
itate, therefore,  to  authorize  engagements  for  such  supplements  to 
our  existing  stock  as  would  render  it  adequate  to  the  emergencies 
threatening  us ;  and  I  trust  that  the  Legislature,  feeling  the  same 
anxiety  for  the  safety  of  our  country,  so  materially  advanced  by 
this  precaution,  will  approve,  when  done,  what  they  would  have 
seen  so  important  to  be  done  if  then  assembled.     Expenses,  also 
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unprovided  for,  arose  out  of  the  necessity  of  calling  all  our  gun- 
boats into  actual  service  for  the  defense  of  our  harbors ;  of  all 
which  accounts  will  be  laid  before  you. 

Whether  a  regular  army  is  to  be  raised,  and  to  what  extent, 
must  depend  on  the  information  so  shortly  expected.  In  the 
meantime,  I  have  called  on  the  States  for  quotas  of  militia,  to  be 
in  readiness  for  present  defense;  and  have,  moreover,  encour- 
aged the  acceptance  of  volunteers ;  and  I  am  happy  to  inform 
you  that  these  have  offered  themselves  with  great  alacrity  in  every 
part  of  the  Union.  They  are  ordered  to  be  organized  and  ready 
at  a  moment's  warning  to  proceed  on  any  service  to  which  they 
may  be  called,  and  every  preparatiou  within  the  executive  powers 
has  been  made  to  insure  us  the  benefit  of  early  exertions. 

I  informed  Congress,  at  their  last  session,  of  the  enterprises 
against  the  public  peace,  which  were  believed  to  be  in  prepara- 
tion by  Aaron  Burr  and  his  associates,  of  the  measures  taken .  to 
defeat  them,  and  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  Their  enter- 
prises were  happily  defeated  by  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the 
militia  wherever  called  into  action,  by  the  fidelity  of  the  army, 
and  energy  of  the  commander-in-chief  in  promptly  arranging 
the  difficulties  presenting  themselves  on  the  Sabine,  repairing  to 
meet  those  arising  on  the  Mississippi,  and  dissipating,  before  their 
explosion,  plots  engendering  there.  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to 
lay  before  you  the  proceedings  and  the  evidence  publicly  exhib- 
ited on  the  arraignment  of  the  principal  offenders  before  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  Virginia.  You  will  be  enabled  to  judge  whether 
the  defect  was  in  the  testimony,  in  the  law,  or  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law ;  and  wherever  it  shall  be  found,  the  legislature 
alone  can  apply  or  originate  the  remedy.  The  framers  of  our 
Constitution  certainly  supposed  they  had  guarded,  as  well  their 
government  against  destruction  by  treason,  as  their  citizens  against 
oppression,  under  pretense  of  it,  and  if  these  ends  are  not 
attained,  it  is  of  importance  to  inquire  by  what  means,  more 
effectual,  they  may  be  secured. 

The  accounts  of  the  receipts  of  revenue,  during  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September  last,  being  not  yet  made 
up,  a  correct  statement  will  be  hereafter  transmitted  from  the 
treasury.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  receipts 
have  amounted  to  near  sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  which,  with 
the  five  millions  and  a  half  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  have  enabled  us,  after  meeting  the  current  demands  and 
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interest  incurred,  to  pay  more  than  four  millions  of  the  principal 
of  our  funded  debt.  These  payments,  with  those  of  the  preced- 
ing five  and  a  half  years,  have  extinguished  of  the  funded  debt 
twenty-five  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  being  the  whole  which 
could  be  paid  or  purchased  within  the  limits  of  the  law  and  of  our 
contracts,  and  have  left  us  in  the  treasury  eight  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars.  A  portion  of  this  sum  may  be  considered  as  a 
commencement  of  accumulation  of  the  surpluses  of  revenue, 
which,  after  paying  the  instalments  of  debts  as  they  shall  become 
payable,  will  remain  without  any  specific  object.  It  may  partly, 
indeed,  be  applied  toward  completing  the  defense  of  the  exposed 
points  of  our  country,  on  such  a  scale  as  shall  be  adapted  to  our 
principles  and  circumstances.  This  object  is,  doubtless,  among 
the  first  entitled  to  attention  in  such  a  state  of  our  finances,  and 
it  is  one  which,  whether  we  have  peace  or  war,  will  provide 
security  where  it  is  due.  Whether  what  shall  remain  of  this, 
with  the  future  surpluses,  may  be  usefully  applied  to  pur- 
poses already  authorized,  or  more  usefully  to  others  requiring  new 
authorities,  or  how  otherwise  they  shall  be  disposed  of,  are  ques- 
tions calling  for  the  notice  of  Congress,  unless,  indeed,  they  shall 
be  superseded  by  a  change  in  our  public  relations  now  awaiting 
the  determination  of  others.  Whatever  be  that  determination,  it 
is  a  great  consolation  that  it  will  become  known  at  a  moment 
when  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation  is  assembled  at  its  post, 
and  ready  to  give  the  aids  of  its  wisdom  and  authority  to  what- 
ever course  the  good  of  our  country  shall  then  call  us  to  pursue. 
Matters  of  minor  importance  will  be  the  subjects  of  future 
communications  ;  and  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  which 
may  give  information  or  despatch  to  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
ture  in  the  exercise  of  their  high  duties,  and  at  a  moment  so 
interesting  to  the  public  welfare. 

EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 
November  S,  1SUS.  . 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : 
It  would  have  been  a  source,  fellow-citizens,  of  much  gratifi- 
cation, if  our  last  communications  from  Europe  had  enabled  me 
to  inform  you  that  the  belligerent  nations,  whose  disregard  of  neu- 
tral rights  has  been  so  destructive  to  our  commerce,  had  become 
awakened  to  the  duty  and  true  policy  of  revoking  their  unrighteous 
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edicts.  That  no  means  might  be  omitted  to  produce  this  salutary 
effect,  I  lost  no  time  in  availing  myself  of  the  act  authorizing 
a  suspension,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  of  the  several  embargo  laws. 
Our  ministers  at  London  and  Paris  were  instructed  to  explain  to 
the  respective  governments  there  our  disposition  to  exercise  the 
authority  in  such  manner  as  would  withdraw  the  pretext  on  which 
the  aggressions  were  originally  founded,  and  open  the  way  for  a 
renewal  of  that  commercial  intercourse  which,  it  was  alleged  on 
all  sides,  had  been  reluctantly  obstructed.  As  each  of  those 
governments  had  pledged  its  readiness  to  concur  in  renouncing 
a  measure  which  reached  its  adversary  through  the  incontestable 
rights  of  neutrals  only,  and  as  the  measure  had  been  assumed  by 
each  as  a  retaliation  for  an  asserted  acquiescence  in  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  other,  it  was  reasonably  expected  that  the  occasion 
would  have  been  seized  by  both  for  evincing  the  sincerity  of 
their  profession,  and  for  restoring  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  its  legitimate  freedom.  The  instructions  to  our 
ministers  with  respect  to  the  different  belligerents  were  necessa- 
rily modified  with  reference  to  their  different  circumstances,  and 
to  the  condition  annexed  by  law  to  the  executive  power  of  sus- 
pension, requiring  a  degree  of  security  to  our  commerce  which 
would  not  result  from  a  repeal  of  the  decrees  of  France.  In- 
stead of  a  pledge,  therefore,  of  a  suspension  of  the  embargo  as 
to  her  in  case  of  such  a  repeal,  it  was  presumed  that  a  sufficient 
inducement  might  be  found  in  other  considerations,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  change  produced  by  a  compliance  with  our  just  de- 
mands by  one  belligerent,  and  a  refusal  by  the  other,  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  other  and  the  United  States.  To  Great  Britain, 
whose  power  on  the  ocean  is  so  ascendant,  it  was  deemed  not 
inconsistent  with  that  condition  to  state  explicitly  that,  on  her 
rescinding  her  orders  in  relation  to  the  United  States,  their  trade 
would  be  opened  with  her,  and  remain  shut  to  her  enemy,  in  case 
of  his  failure  to  rescind  his  decrees  also.  From  France  no  an- 
swer has  been  received,  nor  any  indication  that  the  requisite 
change  in  her  decrees  is  contemplated.  The  favorable  reception 
of  the  proposition  to  Great  Britain  was  the  less  to  be  doubted,  as 
her  orders  of  council  had  not  only  been  referred  for  their  vindi- 
cation to  an  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
no  longer  to  be  pretended,  but  as  the  arrangement  proposed, 
while  it  resisted  the  illegal  decrees  of  France,  involved,  more- 
over, substantially,   the  precise  advantages  professedly  aimed  at 
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by  the  British  orders.     The  arrangement  has,  nevertheless,  been 
rejected. 

This  candid  and  liberal  experiment  having  thus  failed,  and 
no  other  event  having  occurred  on  -which  a  suspension  of  the  em- 
bargo by  the  executive  was  authorized,  it  necessarily  remains  in 
the  extent  originally  given  to  it.  We  have  the  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, to  reflect,  that  in  return  for  the  privations  imposed  by  the 
measure,  and  which  our  fellow-citizens  in  general  have  borne  with 
patriotism,  it  has  had  the  important  effects  of  saving  our  mari- 
ners and  our  vast  mercantile  property,  as  well  as  of  affording  time 
for  prosecuting  the  defensive  and  provisional  measures  called  for 
by  the  occasion.  It  has  demonstrated  to  foreign  nations  the 
moderation  and  firmness  which  govern  our  councils,  and  to  our 
citizens  the  necessity  of  uniting  in  the  support  of  the  laws  and 
the  rights  of  their  country,  and  has  thus  long  frustrated  those 
usurpations  and  spoliations  which,  if  resisted,  involved  war; 
if  submitted  to,  sacrificed  a  vital  principle  of  our  national 
independence. 

Under  a  continuance  of  the  belligerent  measures  which,  in  de 
fiance  of  laws  which  consecrate  the  rights  of  neutrals,  overspread 
the  ocean  with  danger,  it  will  rest  with  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
to  decide  on  the  course  best  adapted  to  such  a  state  of  things; 
and  bringing  with  them,  as  they  do,  from  every  part  of  the 
Union,  the  sentiments  of  our  constituents,  my  confidence  is 
strengthened,  that  in  forming  this  decision  they  will,  with  an  un- 
erring regard  to  the  essential  rights  and  interests  of  the  nation, 
weigh  and  compare  the  painful  alternatives  out  of  which  a  choice 
is  to  be  made.  Nor  should  I  do  justice  to  the  virtues  which  on 
other  occasions  have  marked  the  character  of  our  fellow-citizens 
if  I  did  not  cherish  an  equal  confidence  that  the  alternative 
chosen,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  maintained  with  all  the  for- 
titude and  patriotism  which  the  crisis  ought  to  inspire. 

The  documents  containing  the  correspondences  on  the  subject 
of  the  foreign  edicts  against  our  commerce,  with  the  instructions 
given  to  our  ministers  at  London  and  Paris,  are  now  laid  be- 
fore you. 

The  communications  made  to  Congress  at  their  last  session 
explained  the  posture  in  which  the  close  of  the  discussion  re- 
lating to  the  attack  by  a  British  ship-of-war  on  the  frigate 
Chesapeake  left  a  subject  on  which  the  nation  had  manifested  so 
honorable  a  sensibility.     Every  view  of  what  had  passed  author- 
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ized  a  belief  that  immediate  steps  would  be  taken  by  the  British 
government  for  redressing  a  wrong  which,  the  more  it  was  inves- 
tigated, appeared  the  more  clearly  to  require  what  had  not  been 
provided  for  in  the  special  mission.  It  is  found  that  no  steps 
have  been  taken  for  the  purpose.  On  the  contrary  it  will  be 
seen,  in  the  documents  laid  before  you,  that  the  inadmissible  pre- 
liminary which  obstructed  the  adjustment  is  still  adhered  to;  and 
moreover,  that  it  is  now  brought  into  connexion  with  the  dis- 
tinct and  irrelative  case  of  the  orders  in  council.  The  instruc- 
tions which  had  been  given  to  our  ministers  at  London,  with  a 
view  to  facilitate,  if  necessary,  the  reparation  claimed  by  the 
United  States,  are  included  in  the  documents  communicated. 

Our  relations  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe  have  under- 
gone no  material  changes  since  your  last  session.  The  important 
negotiations  with  Spain,  which  had  been  alternately  suspended 
and  resumed,  necessarily  experience  a  pause  under  the  extraordi- 
nary and  interesting  crises  which  distinguishes  her  internal 
situation. 

With  the  Barbary  powers  we  continue  in  harmony,  with  the 
exception  of  an  unjustifiable  proceeding  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
toward  our  consul  to  that  regency.  Its  character  and  circum- 
stances are  now  laid  before  you,  and  will  enable  you  to  decide 
how  far  it  may,  either  now  or  hereafter,  call  for  any  measures 
not  within  the  limits  of  the  executive  authority. 

With  our  Indian  neighbors  the  public  peace  has  been  steadily 
maintained.  Some  instances  of  individual  wrong  have,  as  at 
other  times,  taken  place,  but  in  no  wise  implicating  the  will  of 
the  nation.  Beyond  the  Mississippi,  the  Iowas,  the  Sacs,  and  the 
Alabamas,  have  delivered  up  for  trial  and  punishment  individuals 
from  among  themselves  accused  of  murdering  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  On  this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Creeks  are 
exerting  themselves  to  arrest  offenders  of  the  same  kind;  and  the 
Choctaws  have  manifested  their  readiness  and  desire  for  amicable 
and  just  arrangements  respecting  depredations  committed  by  dis- 
orderly persons  of  their  tribe.  And,  generally,  from  a  conviction 
that  we  consider  them  as  part  of  ourselves,  and  cherish  with  sin- 
cerity their  rights  and  interests,  the  attachment  of  the  Indian 
tribes  is  gaining  strength  daily,  is  extending  from  the  nearer  to 
the  more  remote,  and  will  amply  requite  us  for  the  justice  and 
friendship  practised  toward  them.  Husbandry  and  household 
manufacture  are  advancing  among  them,  more  rapidly  with  the 
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southern  than  the  northern  tribes,  from  circumstances  of  soil  and 
climate;  and  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion have  now  under  consideration  to  solicit  the  citizenship  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  be  identified  with  us  in  laws  and  govern- 
ment, in  such  progressive  manner  as  we  shall  think  best. 

In  consequence  of  the  appropriations  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress  for  the  security  of  our  seaport  towns  and  harbors,  such 
works  of  defense  have  been  erected  as  seemed  to  be  called  for  by 
the  situation  of  the  several  places,  their  relative  importance,  and 
the  scale  of  expense  indicated  by  the  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tion. These  works  will  chiefly  be  finished  in  the  course  of  the 
present  season,  except  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  where 
most  was  to  be  done ;  and  although  a  great  proportion  of  the  last 
appropriation  has  been  expended  on  the  former  place,  yet  some 
further  views  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  rendering  its 
security  entirely  adequate  against  naval  enterprise.  A  view  of 
what  has  been  done  at  the  several  places,  and  of  what  is  proposed 
to  be  done,  shall  be  communicated  as  soon  as  the  several  reports 
are  received. 

Of  the  gun-boats  authorized  by  the  act  of  December  last,  it 
has  been  thought  neces:ary  to  build  only  one  hundred  and  three 
in  the  present  year.  These,  with  those  before  possessed,  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  harbors  and  waters  exposed,  and  the  residue  will 
require  little  time  for  their  construction  when  it  is  deemed 
necessary. 

Under  the  act  of  the  last  session  for  raising  an  additional  mil- 
itary force,  so  many  officers  were  immediately  appointed  as  were 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  recruiting,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  it  advanced  others  have  been  added.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  their  success  has  been  satisfactory,  although  such  re- 
turns have  not  yet  been  received  as  enable  me  to  present  to  you 
a  statement  of  the  numbers  engaged. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  last  season 
to  call  for  any  general  detachments  of  militia  or  volunteers  under 
the  law3  passed  for  that  purpose.  For  the  ensuing  season,  how- 
ever, they  will  be  required  to  be  in  readiness,  should  their  service 
be  wanted.  Some  small  and  special  detachments  have  been  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  laws  of  embargo  on  that  portion  of  our 
northern  frontier  which  offered  peculiar  facilities  for  evasion,  but 
these  were  replaced  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  by  bodies  of  new 
recruits.     By  the  aid  of  these,  and  of  the  armed  vessels  called 
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into  actual  service  in  other  quarters,  the  spirit  of  disobedience 
and  abuse  which  manifested  itself  early,  and  with  sensible  effect 
while  we  were  unprepared  to  meet  it,  has  been  considerably 
repressed. 

Considering  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  our  attention  should  unremittingly  be  fixed  on  the  safety 
of  our  country.  For  a  people  who  are  free,  and  who  mean  to 
remain  so,  a  well-organized  and  armed  militia  is  their  best  secu- 
rity. It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  us,  at  every  meeting,  to 
revise  the  condition  of  the  militia,  and  to  ask  ourselves  if  it  is 
prepared  to  repel  a  powerful  enemy  at  every  point  of  our  terri- 
tories exposed  to  invasion.  Some  of  the  States  have  paid  a 
laudable  attention  to  this  object;  but  every  degree  of  neglect  is 
to  be  found  among  others.  Congress  alone  have  power  to  pro- 
duce a  uniform  state  of  preparation  in  thi3  great  organ  of  defense ; 
the  interests  which  they  so  deeply  feel  in  their  own  and  their 
country's  security  will  present  this  as  among  the  most  important 
objects  of  their  deliberation. 

Under  the  acts  of  March  11th  and  April  23d,  respecting  arms, 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  them  from  abroad,  during  the  present 
situation  and  dispositions  of  Europe,  induced  us  to  direct  our 
whole  efforts  to  the  means  of  internal  supply.  The  public  facto- 
ries have,  therefore,  been  enlarged,  additional  machineries  erected, 
and  in  proportion  as  artificers  can  be  found  or  formed,  their  effect, 
already  more  than  doubled,  may  be  increased  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  yearly  increase  of  the  militia.  The  annual  sums  appro- 
priated by  the  latter  act  have  been  directed  to  the  encouragement 
of  private  factories  of  arms,  and  contracts  have  been  entered 
into  with  individual  undertakers  to  nearly  the  amount  of  the  first 
year's  appropriation. 

The  suspension  of  our  .foreign  commerce,  produced  by  the  in- 
justice of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  the  consequent  losses  and 
sacrifices  of  our  citizens,  are  subjects  of  just  concern.  The  situa- 
tion into  which  we  have  thus  been  forced  has  impelled  us  to  apply 
a  portion  of  our  industry  and  capital  to  internal  manufactures 
and  improvements.  The  extent  of  this  conversion  is  daily  in- 
creasing, and  little  doubt  remains  that  the  establishments  formed 
and  forming  will,  under  the  auspices  of  cheaper  materials  and 
subsistence,  the  freedom  of  labor  from  taxation  with  us,  and  of 
protecting  duties  and  prohibitions,  become  permanent.  The  com- 
merce with  the  Indians,  too,  within  our  own  boundaries,  is  likely 
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to  receive  abundant  aliment  from  the  same  internal  source,  and 
will  secure  to  them  peace  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  undis- 
turbed by  practices  hostile  to  both. 

The  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September  last,  being  not  yet  made  up, 
a  correct  statement  will  hereafter  be  transmitted  from  the  treasury. 
Iu  the  mean  time,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  receipts  have  amounted 
to'near  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  which,  with  the  eight  millions 
and  a  half  in  the  treasur}'  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  have  en- 
abled us,  after  meeting  the  current  demands  and  interest  incurred, 
to  pay  two  millions  three  hundred  thousands  dollars  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  our  funded  debt,  and  left  us  in  the  treasury,  on  that  day, 
near  fourteen  millions  of  dollars.  Of  these,  five  millions  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  will  be  necessary  to  pay  what 
will  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January  next,  which  will  complete 
the  reimbursement  of  the  eight  per  cent  stock.  These  payments, 
with  those  made  in  the  six  years  and  a  half  preceding,  will  have 
extinguished  thirty-three  millions  five  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars  of  the  principal  of  the  funded  debt,  being  the  whole 
which  could  be  paid  or  purchased  within  the  limits  of  the  law 
and  of  our  contracts ;  and  the  amount  of  principal  thus  discharged 
will  have  liberated  the  revenue  from  about  two  millions  of  dollars 
of  interest,  and  added  that  sum  annually  to  the  disposable  sur- 
plus. The  probable  'accumulation  of  the  surpluses  of  revenue 
beyond  what  can  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt, 
whenever  the  freedom  and  safety  of  our  commerce  shall  be  re- 
stored, merits  the  consideration  of  Congress.  Shall  it  lie  unpro- 
ductive in  the  public  vaults?  Shall  the  revenue  be  reduced? 
Or  shall  it  not  rather  be  appropriated  to  the  improvements  of 
roads,  canals,  rivers,  education,  and  other  great  foundations  of 
prosperity  and  union,  under  the  powers  which  Congress  may  al- 
ready possess,  or  such  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  States?  While  uncertain  of  the  course  of 
things,  the  time  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  obtaining 
the  powers  necessary  for  a  system  of  improvement  should  that  be 
thought  best. 

Availing  myself  of  this,  the  last  occasion  which  will  occur  of 
addressing  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature  at  their  meeting,  I 
can  not  omit  the  expression  of  my  sincere  gratitude  for  the  re- 
peated proofs  of  confidence  manifested  to  me  by  themselves  and 
their   predecessors  since  my  call  to  the  administration,  and  the 
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many  indulgences  experienced  at  their  hands.  The  same  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  are  due  to  my  fellow -citizens  generally, 
whose  support  has  been  my  great  encouragement  under  all  embar- 
rassments. In  the  transaction  of  their  business  I  can  not  have 
escaped  error.  It  is  incident  to  our  imperfect  nature.  But  I  may 
say  with  truth,  my  errors  have  been  of  the  understanding,  not 
of  intention;  and  that  the  advancement  of  their  rights  and  in- 
terests has  been  the  constant  motive  for  every  measure.  On  these 
considerations  I  solicit  their  indulgence.  Looking  forward  with 
anxiety  to  their  future  destinies,  I  trust  that,  in  their  steady 
character  unshaken  by  difficulties,  in  their  love  of  liberty,  obedi- 
ence to  law,  and  support  of  the  public  authorities,  I  see  a  sure 
guaranty  of  the  permanence  of  our  republic;  and  retiring  from 
the  charge  of  their  affairs,  I  carry  with  me  the  consolation  of  a 
firm  persuasion  that  Heaven  has  in  store  for  our  beloved  country 
long  ages  to  come  of  prosperity  and  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  FIRST  DEMOCRATIC  ADMINISTRATION— 
THE  RULE  OF  APPOINTMENTS— "THE  ANAS"— A 
PERFECT  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE,  YET 
UNIMPROVED  UPON.     ' 

OUR  European  complications  were  now  serious  in- 
deed. To  all  appearances  little  was  left  to  this 
country  but  a  declaration  of  war  against  England.  In 
June,  1807,  the  United  States  frigate  Chesapeake  was 
fired  into  by  the  British  war  vessel,  Leopard,  boarded,  and 
four  seamen,  claimed  by  the  English,  taken  from  her. 
This  act  gave  fresh  impetus  to  the  war  sentiment,  and 
created  great  indignation  against  the  old  enemy  of  the 
country.  The  Virginia  militia  were  called  out,  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake  was  denied  all  com- 
munication with  the  land,  the  "government"  ordered 
the  Chesapeake  and  other  vessels  to  be  ready  to  make 
an  attack  at  any  moment,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  at  once 
issued  a  proclamation  commanding  all  British  war 
-vessels  to  leave  the  harbors  of  the  United  States. 

Amidst  the  difficulties  gathering  in  the  path  of  his 
Administration,  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  neglect  his 
yearly  visit  to  Monticello.  He  made  no  tours  through 
the  country,  however,  as  General  Washington  had 
done,  and  wrote  of  the  doubts  he  entertained  as  to 
such  a  practice,  as  follows : — 

"With  respect  to  the  tour  my  friends  to  the  North  have 
proposed  that  I  should  make  in  that  quarter,  I  have  not  made 
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up  a  final  opinion.  The  course  of  life  which  General  Wash- 
ington had  run,  civil  and  military,  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered, and  the  space  he  therefore  occupied  in  the  affections  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  take  from  his  examples  the  weight  of  precedents 
for  others,  because  no  others  can  arrogate  to  themselves  the  claims 
which  he  had  on  the  public  homage.  To  myself,  therefore,  it 
comes  as  a  new  question,  to  be  viewed  under  all  the  phases  it 
may  present.  I  confess  that  I  am  not  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a 
chief  magistrate  parading  himself  through  the  several  States  as 
an  object  of  public  gaze,  and  in  quest  of  an  applause  which,  to  be 
valuable,  should  be  purely  voluntary.  I  had  rather  acquire 
silent  good  will  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  my  duties,  than  owe 
expression  of  it  to  my  putting  myself  in  the  way  of  receiv- 
ing them." 

Hostilities  with  the  Indians  had  been  renewed,  and 
the  western  frontiers  were  in  a  state  of  turmoil ;  Spain 
was  pressing  her  foolish  fancy  that  this  Government 
was  concerned  in  the  Miranda  schemes  against  her 
South  American  Territories ;  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
in  the  height  of  his  glory,  had  all  Europe  at  his  feet, 
iiis  weak  naval  force  only  preventing  him  extending 
his  control  to  the  Western  Continent.  The  insolence 
of  England  and  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  by  the 
home  Government  led  Mr.  Monroe  to  give  up  his  mis- 
sion, thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  his 
efforts  had  received.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the 
rejection  of  this  treaty  with  England  finally  led  to  the 
second  war  with  that  country,  and  that,  consequently, 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  responsible  for  it.  This  was,  how- 
ever, but  one  of  an  almost  indefinite  series  of  events 
which  led  to  that  war,  really ;  and,  were  this  charge 
true,  who  would,  at  the  present  time,  say  that  the 
President  did  not  act  correctly  ?  As  there  are  not 
wanting  those  who  are  readv  to  find  fault  whichever 
horn  of  a  dilemma  an  Executive  may  take,  there  were 
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then  many  men,  including  William  Pinkney,  the  min- 
ister to  England,  who,  at  the  very  same  time,  were 
blaming  the  Administration  for  want  of  nerve  and 
loud  pretensions.  The  English  minister,  Mr.  Canning, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  accomplish  any  thing  in  the  way 
of  a  satisfactory  settlement  in  this  country,  returned 
home  in  the  fall  of  1807. 

Towards  the  last  of  October  Congress  convened 
with  a  greatly  increased  representation,  there  appear- 
ing but  a  half  dozen  Federalists  in  the  Senate,  and 
J.  Q.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  who  entered  that  body 
by  Federalist  votes,  soon  passed  to  the  side  of  the 
Administration.  In  his  message  at  this  time  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  his  embargo  measure.  Congress 
took  immediate  action  on  the  requirements  of  the  mes- 
sage. An  embargo  bill  was  passed,  preventing  vessels 
sailing  from  this  country  without  the  permission  of  the 
President ;  appropriations  were  made  to  enable  the^ 
Executive  to  enlarge  the  fleet  of  gunboats,  strengthen 
the  fortifications,  etc.,  and  the  President  was  author- 
ized to  raise  seven  regiments  of  troops,  and  call  upon 
the  States  to  have  ready  for  immediate  service,  if 
needed,  one  hundred  thousand  militia. 

On  the  objects  and  benefits  of  the  embargo  restric- 
tions the  country  was  divided.  The  bitter  personal 
discussions  which  arose  on  this  and  other  subjects  at 
that  time  in  Congress  terminated,  in  one  instance  or 
two,  in  personal  encounters  according  to  the  "code," 
which  has,  at  various  times,  disgraced  national  poli- 
tics, and,  in  a  few  instances,  the  character  of  men  who 
laid  claim  to  great  mental,  if  not  moral  worth  and 
bravery. 

In  the  winter  of  1807,  a  British  agent  arrived  at 
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Washington  under  pretense  of  settling  the  affair  of  the 
frigate  Chesapeake,  but  from  his  lack  of  authority  or 
ability  to  take  a  just  view  of  the  case,  as  was  believed 
on  this  side,  his  mission  failed,  and,  in  the  spring  of 
1808,  he  returned  to  England. 

Infractions  of  the  embargo  now  became  numerous, 
and  the  President  took  vigorous  steps  against  the  in- 
fringers by  calling  out  the  militia ;  but  the  governors 
of  some  of  the  States  showed  little  zeal  in  co-operating, 
and  the  excitement  against  the  measure  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  bring  out  again  the  then  oft- 
repeated  threat  of  dissolving  the  Union.  New  Eng- 
land especially  claimed  that  the  embargo  was  ruinous 
to  her.  Even  the  accession  of  Louisiana  had  started 
the  foolish  and  suicidal  cry  in  favor  of  separating  the 
country.  Yet  there  were  patriotic  men  at  that  very 
time  who  believed  that  the  Government  should  take 
forcible  occupation  of  Florida,  and  before  James  Mon- 
roe announced  it,  there  were  those,  able  and  far-seeing, 
devoted  to  national  perpetuity,  who  believed  in  the  so- 
called  "  Monroe  doctrine,"  and  among  them  was  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  earnestly  desired  that  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  might  be  forever  secured  by  the  ab- 
sence of  all  European  influence  in  the  affairs  of  this 
hemisphere. 

In  January,  1808,  a  Democratic  convention,  or  a 
caucus  of  Congressmen  of  that  party,  was  held  in  the 
Senate  chamber,  and  James  Madison  was  nominated 
for  President,  and  George  Clinton  for  Vice-President. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  Democrats  did  not 
attend  this  caucus,  as  they  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Madi- 
son. Monroe  and  Clinton  each  received  three  votes 
for    President    in    this    caucus.     For   Vice-President, 
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John  Quincy  Adams,  who  had  fallen  in  with  the  Mad- 
ison faction,  received  one  vote ;  Henry  Dearborn, 
received  three ;  and  John  Langdon,  five.  The  result 
of  the  nominations  was  not  satisfactory.  Clinton  and 
Monroe  were  displeased.  Their  friends  were  unwill- 
ing to  submit,  and  they  joined,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
sentiment  that  the  President  had  interfered  in  secur- 
ing the  nomination  of  Madison ;  and,  although  the 
charge  was  wholly  unfounded,  it  was  some  time  before 
Mr.  Jefferson  could  induce  Monroe  to  return  to  his 
former  friendship. 

The  Federalists  again  nominated  their  former  can- 
didates, C.  C.  Pinckney  and  Rufus  King. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  urged  by  some  of  the  States 
to  serve  a  third  term,  and  doubtlessly  most  of  his 
party  would  have  favored  his  continuance  in  the 
office.  But  he  was  weary  of  public  life,  and  none 
would  now  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  to  with- 
draw from  it.  The  summer  of  1808  was  one  of  great 
labor  and  anxiety  to  him,  as  it  was  of  uncertainty  and 
excitement  to  the  American  people. 

The  Presidential  contest  resulted,  as  was  previously 
well  known  it  would,  in  favor  of  the  Democratic 
candidates,  Mr.  Madison  receiving  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  electoral  votes,  Mr.  Pinckney  forty-seven, 
and  George  Clinton  six,  for  President;  and  George 
Clinton  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  Rufus  King,  forty- 
seven,  John  Langdon,  nine,  James  Monroe,  three,  and 
Mr.  Madison  three,  for  Vice-President. 

Early  in  November,  Congress  convened.  The  most 
important  matters  before  Congress  at  this  session  were 
those  pertaining  to  the  embargo,  and  measures  of  de- 
fense and  war.     Although  the  embargo  was  temporarily 
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sustained  by  a  large  majority,  it  was  finally  limited  to 
the  fourth  day  of  March,  1809,  and  that  without 
providing  for  an  army  adequate  to  the  consequences 
which  were  declared  must  ensue,  war  with  England 
and  France.  This  was  a  stormy  session  of  Congress, 
less  in  harmony  with  the  views  and  feelings  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  than  any  preceding  in  his  long  and  valuable 
Administration.  Yet  no  dissensions  had  appeared  in 
his  Cabinet,  not  a  word  to  disturb  the  common  har- 
mony, thus  differing  wholly  from  that  of  his  predeces- 
sors. He  had  not  only  given  to  the  party  of  which 
he  was  the  head  an  overpowering  national  strength, 
but  he  had  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Government 
with  an  integrity  and  patriotism  which  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  country ;  and  his  republican  man- 
ners and  genuine  interest  in  all  degrees  of  mind  and 
character  won  many  a  warm  friend  from  every  corner 
of  the  Nation  for  the  first  Democratic  President. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  present-  on  the  4th  of  March  at 
the  inauguration  of  his  successor,  the  man  above  all 
others  whom  he  preferred  for  the  place ;  and  receiving, 
on  every  hand,  resolutions  and  tokens  of  appreciation 
and  respect,  withdrew  to  Monticello,  where  he  was 
destined  to  pass  many  years  in  something  like  com- 
parative quiet,  surrounded  by  those  of  his  own  family 
yet  most  dear  to  him. 

It  is  an  entertaining  fact  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  papers, 
books,  household  goods,  etc.,  were  removed  from  Wash- 
ington on  the  3d  of  March,  1809,  in  three  wagons, 
one  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  the  others  each  by 
six  mules. 

In  a  letter  to  his  early  friend,  John  Page,  dated 
July  17,  1807,   Mr.   Jefferson  wrote  in  these    words 
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of   the   rule  which   governed  him  in   his   official  ap- 
pointments : — 

"On  this  subject,  I  have  often  expressed  the  principles  on 
which  I  act,  with  a  wish  they  might  be  understood  by  the  Fed- 
eralists in  office.  I  have  never  removed  a  man  merely  because 
he  was  a  Federalist.  I  have  never  wished  them  to  give  a  vote  at 
an  election,  but  according  to  their  own  wishes.  But  as  no  gov- 
ernment could  discharge  its  duties  to  the  best  advantage  of  its 
citizens,  if  its  agents  were  in  a  regular  course  of  thwarting  in- 
stead of  executing  all  its  measures,  I  have  only  requested  they 
would  be  quiet,  and  they  should  be  safe;  that  if  their  conscience 
urges  them  to  take  an  active  and  zealous  part  in  opposition,  it 
ought  also  to  urge  them  to  retire  from  a  post  which  they  could 
not  conscientiously  conduct  with  fidelity  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
them ;  and  on  failure  to  retire,  I  have  removed  them ;  that  is  to 
say,  those  who  maintained  an  active  and  zealous  opposition  to  the 
government  (Administration)." 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  an  utterly  unreliable  imagina- 
tion, and  some  of  the  remarkable  extravagancies  of 
his  letters  and  "The  Anas"  present  astonishing  chal- 
lenges to  human  credulity.  With  a  fair  exterior  to- 
wards men,  his  private  tendency  was  much  in  favor 
of  his  own  infallibility  in  politics  and  religion.  In 
spite  of  the  assertions  of  men,  he  held  that  their 
motives  bore  quite  contrary  interpretations.  Occa- 
sional spasms  he  took  as  the  true  way  to  men's  senti- 
ments. If  Hamilton  said  he  abhorred  the  bloody 
French  revolution  (which  every  other  right-minded 
man  did  in  the  same  sense),  he  took  that  as  incontro- 
vertible proof  that  Hamilton  was  a  monarchist  and  in 
favor  of  monarchy  in  America.  He  hated  Hamilton 
intensely,  and  in  opposition  to  him  kept  the  terms 
monocrat,  Angloman,  and  Anglophobia,  always  on  bis 
lips.  If  Hamilton  and  the  Federalists  ever  did  a  good 
deed,  it   certainly   had   an   evil   or  monarchic  motive 
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behind  it.  The  pretensions  and  deeds  of  the  Feder- 
alists alike  with  him  went  for  nothing.  Their  motives 
lay  behind.  He  took  Tobias  Lear  into  his  confidence 
as  a  gossip  while  he  was  in  General  Washington's 
Cabinet,  and  Lear  exhibited  some  of  the  rare  traits 
of  a  republican  "statesman"  in  doubting,  with  him,  if 
there  was  really  any  good  in  the  General's  Administra- 
tion, and  concluding  it  quite  probable  that  the  Repub- 
licans were  to  be  the  saviors  of  the  country.  It 
seemed  out  of  the  question  for  him  to  take  a  fair 
broad  view  of  his  opponents,  and  he  appeared,  to  some 
extent,  unconscious  of  doing  them  injustice. 

In  his  small  volume  of  Cabinet  and  other  gossip, 
"The  Ana,"  in  his  usual  strain  of  fair  and  fallacious 
reasoning,  he  writes  : — 

"Mr.  Adams  had  originally  been  a  republican.  The  glare 
of  royalty  and  nobility,  during  his  mission  to  England,  had  made 
him  believe  their  fascination  a  necessary  ingredient  in  govern- 
ment; and  Shay's  rebellion,  not  sufficiently  understood  where  he 
then  was,  seemed  to  prove  that  the  absence  of  want  and  oppres- 
sion was  not  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  order.  His  book  on  the 
American  Constitutions  having  made  known  his  political  bias,  he 
was  taken  up  by  the  monarchists  in  his  absence,  and  on  his  return 
to  the  United  States,  he  was  by  them  made  to  believe  that  the 
general  disposition  of  our  people  was  favorable  to  monarchy.  He 
here  wrote  his  'Davila,'  as  a  supplement  to  a  former  work,  and 
his  election  to  the  Presidency  confirmed  him  in  his  errors.  Innu- 
merable addresses  too,  artfully  and  industriously  poured  in  upon 
him,  deceived  him  into  a  confidence  that  he  was  on  the  pinnacle 
of  popularity,  when  the  gulf  was  yawning  at  his  feet,  which  was 
to  swallow  up  him  and  his  deceivers.  For  when  General  Wash- 
ington was  withdrawn,  these  energumeni  of  royalism,  kept  in 
check  hitherto  by  the  dread  of  his  honesty,  his  firmness,  his  pa- 
triotism, and  the  authority  of  his  name,  now  mounted  on  the  car 
of  state  and  free  from  control,  like  Phaeton  on  that  of  the  sun, 
drove  headlong  and  wild,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left,  nor 
regarding  any  thing  but  the  objects  they  were  driving  at ;  until, 
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displaying  these  fully,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  opened,  and 
a  general  disbandment  of  them  from  the  public  councils  took 
place." 

In  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work  it  may  be 
•seen  how  purely  fictitious  were  all  these  apparently 
honest  hallucinations  of  Mr.  Jefferson;  why  Mr.  Ad- 
ams was  taken  up;  how  nobody  ever  persuaded  him 
that  the  people  of  this  country  were  well  disposed 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy;  how  nobody 
knew  better  than  Mr.  Adams  the  entire  untruthfulness 
of  such  a  charge ;  how  utterly  he  was  opposed  to  any 
kind  of  monarchic  scheme;  and  how  he  wholly  disbe- 
lieved the  foolish  Republican  whim  and  trick  about 
any  body  of  character  in  America  favoring  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  monarchy  in  this  country.  No  Amer- 
ican, perhaps,  believed  more  firmly  than  Mr.  Adams 
in  the  entire  fitness  of  his  countrymen  to  carry  on 
republican  institutions,  and  his  exclusive  and  aris- 
tocratic feelings  had  not  the  least  influence  in  the 
world  upon  this  belief.  These  feelings  were  purely 
matter  of  personal  habit. 

But  Mr.  Jefferson  goes  on  in  "  The  Ana :" — 

"Langdon  tells  me,  that  at  the  second  election  of  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  when  there  was  a  con- 
siderable vote  given  to  Clinton,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams,  he 
took  occasion  to  remark  it  in  conversation  in  the  Senate  chamber 
with  Mr.  Adams,  who,  gritting  his  teeth,  said,  'Damn  'em,  damn 
'em,  damn  'em,  you  see  that  an  elective  government  will  not  do.' 
He  also  tells  me  that  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  late  conversation,  said, 
'  republicanism  must  be  disgraced,  Sir.'  The  Chevalier  Yruho 
called  on  him  at  Braintree,  and  conversing  on  French  affairs,  and 
Yruho  expressing  his  belief  of  their  stability,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Adams,  the  latter  lifting  up  and  shaking  his  finger  at  him, 
said,  'I'll  tell  you  what,  the  French  republic  will  not  last  three 
months.'     This  I  had  from  Yruho." 
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"He  (General  Washington)  said  that  certainly  ours  was  a 
republican  government,  but  yet  we  had  not  used  that  style  in  this 
way ;  that  if  any  body  wanted  to  change  its  form  into  a  mon- 
archy, he  was  sure  it  was  only  a  few  individuals,  and  that  no  man 
in  the  United  States  would  set  his  face  against  it  more  than  him- 
self; but  that  this  was  not  what  he  was  afraid  of;  his  fears  were 
from  another  quarter;  that  there  was  more  danger  of  anarchy 
being  introduced.  He  adverted  to  a  piece  in  Freneau's  paper 
of  yesterday;  he  said  he  despised  all  their  attacks  on  him  per- 
sonally, but  tlrat  there  never  had  been  an  act  of  the  government, 
not  meaning  in  the  executive  line  only,  but  in  any  line,  which 
that  paper  had  not  abused.  He  had  also  marked  the  word  re- 
public thus  V.  when  it  was  applied  to  the  French  republic.  He 
was  evidently  sore  and  warm,  and  I  took  his  intention  to  be 
that  I  should  interpose  in  some  way  with  Freneau,  perhaps  with- 
draw his  appointment  of  translating  clerk  to  my  office.  But  I 
will  not  do  it.  His  paper  has  saved  our  Constitution,  whjeh 
was  galloping  fast  into  monarchy,  and  has  been  checked  by  no 
one  means  so  powerfully  as  by  that  paper.  It  is  well  and  uni- 
versally known,  that  it  has  been  that  paper  which  has  checked 
the  career  of  the  monocrats ;  and  the  President  not  sensible  of 
the  designs  of  the  party,  has  not  with  his  usual  good  sense  and 
sangfroid,  looked  on  the  efforts  and  effects  of  this  free  press,  and 
seen  that  though  some  bad  things  have  passed  through  it  to  the 
public,  yet  the  good  have  preponderated  immensely." 

But  Mr.  Jefferson  had  special  occasion  about  the  time 
of  his  withdrawal  from  public  affairs  to  call  a  great  part 
of  the  public  "  free  press  "  "  lying  and  licentious."  Dur- 
ing the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  his  desperation  at  times  would 
have  driven  him  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  per- 
sons of  such  men  as  Luther  Martin,  in  order  to  stop 
their  mouths;  John  Marshall,  the  great  "Federal  Bull- 
dog," as  he  called  him,  he  would  have  put  under  his 
feet  with  more  than  a  grit  of  the  teeth,  and  a  "  damn 
'em,"  after  the  style  of  Mr.  Adams;  and  for  a  long 
time  after  his  retirement  he  would  seldom  look  at  the 
"lying  and  licentious"  newspapers  on  account  of  the 
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lies  he  believed  them  to  contain  concerning  him  and 
his  Administration.  Yet  he  held  to  his  theory  that 
the  States,  not  the  General  Government,  had  control 
of  the  villainies  of  men  and  the  corrupt  press. 

The  foregoing  quotation  from  "  The  Ana "  bears 
date  of  May  23,  1793,  and  certainly  furnishes  relia- 
ble evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  current  charge 
on  the  part  of  the  Federalists  that  Mr.  Jefferson  main- 
tained Freneau  in  his  villainies,  that  he  was  knowingly 
and  willfully  "particeps  criminis  "  with  Freneau  in  his 
immorality  and  open  and  disturbing  vilification  of 
General  Washington  and  his  principles,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs.  This  must  have  been  the 
case,  believing  as  he  did  in  the  great  virtues  and  ben- 
efits of  Freneau's  paper.  One  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  nu- 
merous and  usual  inconsistencies  appears  strikingly  in 
this  and  a  subsequent  quotation.  In  one  he  attributes 
the  salvation  not  only  of  the  disheartened  Republican 
party,  but  also  of  the  Constitution  itself  to  himself, 
when  the  Federalists  were  rushing  madly  on  carrying 
everlasting  ruin  with  them. 

Strangely  enough  he  says  :  "  Placed  by  my  office 
of  Vice-President  at  the  head  of  the  Republicans,  had 
I  given  way  and  withdrawn  from  my  post,  the  Repub- 
licans throughout  the  Union  would  have  given  up  in 
despair,  and  the  cause  would  have  been  lost  forever." 
What  he  suffered  and  did  he  then  asserts  saved  the 
country. 

But  here  he  attributes  this  great  service  of  saving 
the  country  to  Freneau,  and  puts  his  paper,  by  every 
odds,  above  any  other  means  as  all  powerful  to  that 
end.  Such  being  the  case  he  could  say  emphatically 
that  he  would  not  dismiss  from  his  employ  the  man 
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who  was  accused  of  so  vilely  slandering  the  Admin- 
istration of  which  he  was  a  minister. 

"  Eodem  die  (June  7th,  1793.)-  Beckley  tells  me  that  he  has 
the  following  fact  from  Governor  Clinton ;  That  before  the  prop- 
osition for  the  present  General  Government,  i.  e.  a  little  before 
Hamilton  conceived  a  plan  for  establishing  a  monarchial  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States,  he  wrote  a  draught  of  a  circular  letter 

which  was  to  be  sent  to  about persons,  to  bring  it  about. 

One  of  these  letters,  in  Hamilton's  handwriting,  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  an  old  militia  general  up  the  North  River,  who  at  that 
time,  was  thought  orthodox  enough  to  be  entrusted  in  the  execu- 
tion. This  General  has  given  notice  to  Governor  Clinton  that  he 
has  this  paper,  and  that  he  will  deliver  it  into  his  hands,  and  no 
one's  else.  Clinton  intends,  the  first  interval  of  leisure,  to  go  for 
it,  and  he  will  bring  it  to  Philadelphia.  Beckley  is  a  man  of 
perfect  truth,  as  to  what  he  affirms  of  his  own  knowledge,  but 
too  credulous  as  to  what  he  hears  from  others.'' 

"The  President  some  time  ago  appointed  Steele,  of  Virginia, 
a  commissioner  to  the  Indians,  and  recently  secretary  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory.  Steele  was  a  Counselor  of  Virginia,  and  was 
voted  out  by  the  Assembly  because  he  turned  Tory.  He  then 
offered  for  Congress,  and  was  rejected  by  the  people.  Then  of- 
fered for  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  and  was  rejected.  The  Presi- 
dent has  also  appointed  Joseph  Hopkinson  commissioner  to  make 
a  treaty  with  the  Oneida  Indians.  He  is  a  youth  of  about 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  and  has  no  other  claims  to  such  an 
appointment  than  extreme  toryism,  and  the  having  made  a  poor 
song  to  the  tune  of  the  'President's  March.'"  ("The  Anas," 
May  3,  1798.) 

"In  a  conversation  between  Dr.  Ewen  and  the  President,  the 
former  said  one  of  his  sons  was  an  aristocrat,  the  other  a  demo- 
crat. The  President  asked  if  it  was  not  the  youngest  who  was 
the  democrat.  '  Yes,'  said  Ewen.  '  Well,'  said  the  President,  '  a 
boy  of  fifteen  who  is  not  a  democrat  is  good  for  nothing,  and  he 
is  no  better  who  is  a  democrat  at  twenty.'  Ewen  told  Hurt,  and 
Hurt  told  me."     ("The  Anas,"  1799.) 

But  these  extracts  sufficiently  show  the  character 
of  "The  Anas,"  the  way  the  Vice-President  occupied 
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some  of  his  time.  And  the  sources  from  which 
an  ingenious  political  leader  gathered  the  material 
of  combat. 

The  "Ana"  or  "The  Anas,"  so-called,  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, were  begun  in  the  spring  of  1791,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  spring  of  1806,  and  were  preserved  as 
an  antidote  to  what  he  believed  to  be  Marshall's  very 
unreliable,  if  not  unrepublican,  work,  "The  Life  of 
Washington." 

The  best  modern  example  of  this  kind  of  writing 
is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Prenticeana,"  a  book  containing 
the  short,  witty,  elegant,  and  inelegant  sayings  and 
jokes  of  George  D.  Prentice.  "The  Anas,"  the  so- 
styled  "Ana"  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  constituting  a  work 
of  a  hundred  pages  octavo,  was  not  a  collection  of  this 
kind,  the  separate  memorandums  or  ana  being  of  a 
very  different  character. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  void  of  wit,  and  seldom  uttered 
pithy,  attractive  sentences.  "The  Ana"  were,  there- 
fore, records  of  various  lengths  of  things  he  had 
heard,  of  his  views  on  them,  of  events  which  were 
occurring  about  him,  or  had  occurred,  and  of  the  men 
and  principles  of  his  times;  and  "The  Ana"  as  a  col- 
lection, and  the  "Ana"  as  separate  memoranda,  poorly 
deserve  the  name  Mr.  Jefferson  chose  to  give  them. 

Me.  Jefferson's  Model  System  of  Medicine 

AS  LAID  DOWN  IN  A  LETTER  TO  DB.  WISTAB,  OP  PHILADELPHIA. 

"  Washington,  June  21,  1807. 
"Dear  Sm, —  .  .  .  We  know,  from  what  we  see  and  feel, 
that  the  animal  body  is  in  its  organs  and  functions  subject  to  de- 
rangement, inducing  pain,  and  tending  to  destruction.  In  this 
disordered  state  we  observe  nature  providing  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  order,  by  exciting  some  salutary  evacuation  of  the  mor- 
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bific  matter,  or  by  some  other  operation  which  escapes  our  imper- 
fect senses  and  researches.  She  brings  on  a  crisis  by  stools, 
vomiting,  sweat,  urine,  expectoration,  bleeding,  etc.,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  ends  in  the  restoration  of  healthy  action.  Expe- 
rience has  taught  us,  also,  that  there  are  certain  substances,  by 
which,  applied  to  the  living  body,  internally  or  externally,  we 
can  at  will  produce  these  same  evacuations,  and  thus  do,  in  a 
short  time,  what  nature  would  do  but  slowly,  and  do  effectually 
what,  perhaps,  she  would  not  have  strength  to  accomplish. 
Where,  then,  we  have  seen  a  disease,  characterized  by  specific 
signs  or  phenomena,  and  relieved  by  a  certain  natural  evacua- 
tion or  process,  whenever  that  disease  recurs  under  the  same  ap- 
pearances, we  may  reasonably  count  on  producing  a  solution  of  it 
by  the  use  of  such  substances  as  we  have  found  produce  the  same 
evacuation  or  movement.  Thus  fullness  of  the  stomach  we  can 
relieve  by  emetics ;  diseases  of  the  bowels,  by  purgatives ;  inflam- 
matory cases,  by  bleeding;  intermittents,  by  Peruvian  bark; 
syphilis,  by  mercury ;  watchfulness,  by  opium,  etc.  So  far,  I 
bow  to  the  utility  of  medicine.  It  goes  to  the  well-defined  forms 
of  disease,  and,  happily,  to  those  the  most  frequent.  But,  the 
disorders  of  the  animal  body,  and  the  symptoms  indicating  them, 
are  as  various  as  the  elements  of  which  the  body  is  composed. 
The  combinations,  too,  of  these  symptoms  are  so  infinitely  diver- 
sified, that  many  associations  of  them  appear  too  rarely  to  estab- 
lish a  definite  disease ;  and,  to  an  unknown  disease,  there  can  not 
be  a  known  remedy.  Here,  then,  the  judicious,  the  moral,  the 
humane  physician  should  stop.  Having  been  so  often  a  witness 
to  the  salutary  efforts  which  nature  makes  to  re-establish  the  dis- 
ordered functions,  he  should  rather  trust  to  their  action,  than 
hazard  the  interruption  of  that,  and  a  greater  derangement  of 
the  system,  by  conjectural  experiments  on  a  machine  so  compli- 
cated and  so  unknown  as  the  human  body,  and  a  subject  so 
sacred  as  human  life.  Or,  if  the  appearance  of  doing  something 
be  necessary  to  keep  alive  the  hope  and  spirits  of  the  patient,  it 
should  be  of  the  most  innocent  character.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful physicians  I  have  ever  known,  has  assured  me  that  he 
used  more  bread  pills,  drops  of  colored  water,  and  powders  of 
hickory  ashes,  than  of  all  other  medicines  put  together.  It  was 
certainly  a  pious  fraud.  But  the  adventurous  physician  goes  on, 
and  substitutes  presumption  for  knowledge.  From  the  scanty 
field  of  what  is  known  he  launches  into  the  boundless  field  of 
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what  is  unknown.  He  establishes  for  his  guide  some  fanciful 
theory  of  corpuscular  attraction,  of  chemical  agency,  of  mechan- 
ical powers,  of  stimuli,  of  irritability  accumulated  or  exhausted, 
of  depletion  by  the  lancet  and  repletion  by  mercury,  or  some 
other  ingenious  dream,  which  lets  him  into  all  nature's  secrets  at 
short  hand.  On  the  principle  which  he  thus  assumes,  he  forms 
his  table  of  nosology,  arrays  his  diseases  into  families,  and  extends 
his  curative  treatment,  by  analogy,  to  all  the  cases  he  has  thus 
arbitrarily  marshalled  together.  I  have  lived  myself  to  see  the 
disciples  of  Hoffman,  Boorhaave,  Stalh,  Cullen,  Brown  succeed 
one  another  like  the  shifting  figures  of  a  magic  lantern,  and  their 
fancies,  like  the  dresses  of  the  annual  doll-babies  from  Paris,  becom- 
ing, from  their  novelty,  the  vogue  of  the  day,  and  yielding  to 
the  next  novelty  their  ephemeral  favor.  The  patient,  treated  on 
the  fashionable  theory,  sometimes  gets  well  in  spite  of  the  medi- 
cine. The  medicine,  therefore,  restored  him,  and  the  young  doc- 
tor receives  new  courage  to  proceed  in  his  bold  experiments  on 
the  lives  of  his  fellow-creatures.  I  believe  we  may  safely  affirm, 
that  the  inexperienced  and  presumptuous  band  of  medical  tyros 
let  loose  upon  the  world,  destroys  more  human  life  in  one  year 
than  all  the  Robinhoods,  Cartouches,  and  Macheaths  do  in  a  cen- 
tury. It  is  in  this  part  of  medicine  that  I  wish  to  see  a  reform, 
an  abandonment  of  hypothesis  for  sober  facts ;  the  first  degree  of 
value  set  on  clinical  observation,  and  the  lowest  on  visionary 
theories.  I  would  wish  the  young  practitioner,  especially,  to  have 
deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  the  real  limits  of  his  art,  and 
that  when  the  state  of  his  patient  gets  beyond  these,  his  office  is 
to  be  a  watchful,  but  quiet  spectator  of  the  operations  of  nature, 
giving  them  fair  play  by  a  well-regulated  regimen,  and  by  all  the 
aid  they  can  derive  by  the  excitement  of  good  spirits  and  hope 
in  the  patient.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  diseases,  not  yet  un- 
derstood, may  in  time  be  transferred  to  the  table  of  those  known. 
But  were  I  a  physician,  I  would  rather  leave  the  transfer  to  the 
slow  hand  of  accident,  than  hasten  it  in  guilty  experiments  on 
those  who  put  their  lives  into  my  hands. 

"The  only  sure  foundations  of  medicine  are  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  human  body,  and  observation  on  the  effects  of 
medicinal  substances  on  that.  The  anatomical  and  clinical  schools, 
therefore,  are  those  in  which  the  young  physician  should  be 
formed.  If  he  enters  with  innocence  that  of  the  theory  of  medi- 
cine,   it   is    scarcely    possible    he    should    come    out    untainted 
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with  error.  His  mind  must  be  strong,  indeed,  if,  rising  above 
juvenile  credulity,  it  can  maintain  a  wise  infidelity  against  the 
authority  of  his  instructors  and  the  bewitching  delusions  of 
their  theories.     .     .     . 

"I  dare  say,  that  by  this  time  you  are  sufficiently  sensible 
that  old  heads,  as  well  as  young,  may  sometimes  be  charged  with 
ignorance  and  presumption.  The  natural  course  of  the  human 
mind  is  certainly  from  credulity  to  scepticism ;  and  this  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  favorable  apology  I  can  make  for  venturing  so  far 
out  of  my  depth,  and  to  one,  too,  to  whom  the  strong  as  well  as 
the  weak  points  of  this  science  are  so  familiar.'' 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

EMPLOYMENTS  AT  MONTICELLO— ADAMS  AND  JEFFERSON— 
THE  INTERESTING  OLD  SAGE  ON  MANY  SIDES. 

FROM  Monticello  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  a  number 
of  letters,  soon  after  his  withdrawal  from  the 
public,  to  President  Madison  on  personal  and  other 
matters,  but  this  pleasure  he  was  obliged  to  forego. 
The  eyes  of  his  political  opponents  were  upon  him,  and 
to  his  still  sensitive  ear  came  the  charge  that  he  was 
yet  directing  the  affairs  of  the  Government.  Most  of 
his  letters  to  his  favorite  friend  and  minister  were 
subsequently  mainly  those  of  friendship.  But  occa- 
sionally he  would  break  forth,  and  especially  as  the 
war  with  England  came  on ;  and  when  difficulties  be- 
gan to  appear  in  Mr.  Madison's  Cabinet  he  used  every 
means  in  his  power  to  heal  them,  and  was  unable  to 
see  why  the  same  men  who  had  labored  harmoniously 
so  long  with  him,  should  now  so  soon  fall  into  dis- 
sensions. 

Mr.  Jefferson  now  gave  his  attention  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  farms,  then  consisting  of  over  ten  thousand 
acres,  continuing  to  direct  his  affairs  with  no  marked 
success  until  1814,  when  one  of  his  grandsons  took 
charge  of  the  farming  with  much  greater  skill  and 
better  returns.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  at  least  two  hun- 
dred negroes  on  his  lands  at  the  time  of  his  with- 
drawal from  public  life  finally,  but  he  was  a  poor  task- 
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master,  and  this  vast  population,  many  of  them  young 
and  worthless,  was  a  burden  to  him. 

Mr.  Jefferson  always  lived  above  his  income  as 
President,  and  on  that  account  alone  ended  his  second 
term  with  a  largely  increased  debt.  His  wife's  estate 
was  mainly  consumed  by  debts  upon  it,  and  now,  after 
twelve  years  more  of  public  life,  he  began  again  at 
Monticello  with  a  weight  upon  him  which  he  never 
lived  to  discharge.  His  channels  of  exhaustion  con- 
tinued to  be  very  great.  His  house  became  not  only 
the  resort  of  scores  and  scores  of  his  relatives,  but 
also  for  thousands  of  admiring  and  curious  visitors 
from  Europe  and  this  country,  so  that  Monticello  could 
not  supply  the  current  demands.  Thus  the  generous 
old  man  lived,  and  although  he  died  with  his  great 
debt  hanging  upon  him,  it  was  in  that  blissful  hallu- 
cination in  which  men  often  force  themselves  to 
believe  that  through  the  liberality  and  magnanimity 
of  their  friends,  that  is  about  to  be  speedily  accom- 
plished which  they  were  themselves  unable  to  do  in  a 
life-time. 

As  President  he  received  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  his  immense  farming  resources,  properly 
managed,  should  have  found  him  in  quite  different 
circumstances. 

In  1811,  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  believed  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery, '  the  colonization  of  the  negroes,  and 
the  substitution  of  free  white  labor  in  this  country, 
wrote  to  John  Lynch,  of  Virginia,  as  follows  : — 

"You  have  asked  my  opinion  on  the  proposition  of  Mrs. 
Mifflin,  to  take  measures  for  procuring,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  an 
establishment  to  which  the  people  of  color  of  these  States  might, 
from  time  to  time,  be  colonized,  under  the  auspices  of  different 
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governments.  Having  long  ago  made  up  my  mind  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  have  ever  thought  it 
the  most  desirable  measure  which  could  be  adopted,  for  gradually 
drawing  off  this  part  of  our  population,  most  advantageously  for 
themselves,  as  well  as  for  us.  Going  from  a  country  possessing 
all  the  useful  arts,  they  might  be  the  means  of  transplanting  them 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  and  would  thus  carry  back  to 
the  country  of  their  origin,  the  seeds  of  civilization  which  might 
render  their  sojournment  and  sufferings  here  a  blessing  in  the  end 
to  that  country." 

He  then  went  on  to  state  that  Mr.  Monroe,  while 
Governor  of  Virginia,  had  proposed  a  settlement  of  the 
kind  in  Sierra  Leone;  that  he  had  failed  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  British  company  hav- 
ing that  settlement  in  charge ;  that  he  had  also  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  effect  arrangements  with  Portugal 
for  a  settlement  of  the  kind  in  South  America;  and 
finally  ended  by  stating  that  he  was  ready  at  all 
times  to  encourage  and  advance  any  safe  and  feasible 
scheme  of  colonization  which  should  be  conducted 
with  caution  as  to  the  interests,  safety,  and  prejudices 
of  all  concerned. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  had  for  some 
time  been  cautiously  and  delicately  attempting  to 
reconcile  John  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  how  his 
purpose  was  finally  accomplished  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  letters. 
On  the  16th  of  January,  1811,  he  wrote  these  words 
to  Dr.  Rush  :  — 

"  I  receive  with  sensibility  your  observations  on  the  discon- 
tinuance of  friendly  correspondence  between  Mr.  Adams  and  my- 
self, and  the  concern  you  take  in  its  restoration.  This  discontin- 
uance has  not  proceeded  from  me,  nor  from  the  want  of  a  sincere 
desire  and  of  effort  on  my  part,  to  renew  our  intercourse.  You 
know  the  perfect  coincidence  of  principle  and  of  action,  in  the 
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early  part  of  the  Revolution,  which  produced  a  high  degree  of 
mutual  respect  and  esteem  between  Mr.  Adams  and  myself.  Cer- 
tainly no  man  was  ever  truer  than  he  was,  in  that  day,  to  those 
principles  of  rational  republicanism  which,  after  the  necessity  of 
throwing  off  our  monarchy,  dictated  all  our  efforts  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  government.  And,  although  he  afterwards 
swerved  towards  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution,  our 
friendship  did  not  abate  on  that  account.     .     .     . 

' '  On  the  day  on  which  we  learned  in  Philadelphia  the  vote 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  it  was  well  known  would  decide 
the  vote  of  the  State,  and  that  again  the  vote  of  the  Union,  I 
called  on  Mr.  Adams  on  some  official  business.  He  was  very 
sensibly  affected,  and  accosted  me  with  these  words:  'Well,  I 
understand  that  you  are  to  beat  me  in  this  contest,  and  I  will 
only  say  that  I  will  be  as  faithful  a  subject  as  any  you  will  have.' 
'  Mr.  Adams,'  said  I,  '  this  is  no  personal  contest  between  you  and 
me.  Two  systems  of  principles  on  the  subject  of  government 
divide  our  fellow-citizens  into  two  parties.  With  one  of  these 
you  concur,  and  I  with  the  other.  As  we  have  been  longer  on 
the  public  stage  than  most  of  those  now  living,  our  names  happen 
to  be  more  generally  known.  One  of  these  parties,  therefore,  has 
put  your  name  at  its  head,  the  other  mine.  Were  we  both  to  die 
to-day,  to-morrow  two  other  names  would  be  in  the  place  of  ours, 
without  any  change  in  the  motion  of  the  machinery.  Its  motion 
is  from  its  principle;  not  from  you  or  myself.'  'I  believe  you  are 
right,'  said  he,  '  that  we  are  but  passive  instruments,  and  should 
not  suffer  this  matter  to  affect  our  personal  dispositions.' 

"But  he  did  not  long  retain  this  just  view  of  the  subject. 
When  the  election  between  Burr  and  myself  was  kept  in  suspense 
by  the  Federalists,  and  they  were  meditating  to  place  the  president 
of  the  Senate  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  I  called  on  Mr. 
Adams  with  a  view  to  have  this  desperate  measure  prevented  by 
his  negative.  He  grew  warm  in  an  instant,  and  said,  with  a 
vehemence  he  had  not  used  towards  me  before,  'Sir,  the  event 
of  the  election  is  within  your  own  power.  You  have  only  to  say 
you  will  do  justice  to  the  public  creditors,  maintain  the  navy, 
and  not  disturb  those  holding  offices,  and  the  government  will  in- 
stantly be  put  into  your  hands.  We  know  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
people  it  should  be  so.'  'Mr.  Adams,'  said  I,  'I  know  not  what 
part  of  my  conduct,  in  either  public  or  private  life,  can  have 
authorized  a  doubt  of  my  fidelity  to  the  public  engagements.     I 
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say,  however,  I  will  not  come  into  the  government  by  capitula- 
tion. I  will  not  enter  on  it,  but  in  perfect  freedom  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  my  own  judgment.'  It  was  the  first  time  in  our  lives 
we  had  ever  parted  with  any  thing  like  dissatisfaction. 

"A  little  time  and  reflection  effaced  in  my  mind  this  tempo- 
rary dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Adams,  and  restored  me  to  that  just 
estimate  of  his  virtues  and  passions,  which  a  long  acquaintance 
had  enabled  me  to  fix." 

He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  he  soon  conceived 
the  idea  of  serving  Mr.  Adams,  as  he  was  not  rich,  by 
giving  him  the  best  office  in  Massachusetts  in  the  gift 
of  the  President,  but  that  he  was  finally  prevented 
doing  this  laudable  act  from  a  fear  that  Mr.  Adams 
would  reject  any  thing  from  him,  but  more  from  the 
opposition  raised  to  the  step  by  the  Democratic  leaders 
and  advisers.  He  also  refers  to  his  correspondence 
with  Mrs.  Adams  and  its  abrupt  and  fruitless  termina- 
tion, and  ended  by  sending  her  letters  to  Dr.  Rush  for 
his  view  of  them,  and  reasserted  that  nothing  should 
be  wanting  on  his  part  -to  further  the  good  doctor's 
purpose  of  reconciliation. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1811,  he  again  wrote  Dr. 
Rush  as  follows  : — 

"  I  communicated  to  you  the  correspondence  which  had  parted 
Mrs.  Adams  and  myself,  in  proof  that  I  could  not  give  friendship 
in  exchange  for  such  sentiments  as  she  had  recently  taken  up 
towards  myself,  and  avowed  and  maintained  in  her  letters  to  me. 
Nothing  but  a  total  renunciation  of  these  could  admit  a  reconcil- 
iation, and  that  could  be  cordial  only  in  proportion  as  the  return 
to  ancient  opinions  was  believed  sincere.  In  these  jaundiced  sen- 
timents of  hers  I  had  associated  Mr.  Adams,  knowing  the  weight 
which  her  opinions  had  with  him,  and  notwithstanding  she  de- 
clared in  her  letters  that  they  were  not  communicated  to  him. 

"A  late  incident  has  satisfied  me  that  I  wronged  him,  as  well 
as  her,  in  not  yielding  entire  confidence  to  this  assurance  on  her 
part.  Two  of  my  neighbors  and  friends  took  a  tour  to  the  north- 
ward during  the  last  summer.     In  Boston  they  fell  into  company 
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with  Mr.  Adams,  and  by  his  invitation  passed  a  day  with  him  at 
Braintree.  Among  many  other  topics,  he  adverted  to  the  un- 
principled licentiousness  of  the  press  against  myself,  adding,  'I 
always  loved  Jefferson,  and  still  love  him.' 

"This  is  enough  for  me.  I  only  needed  this  knowledge  to 
revive  towards  him  all  the  affections  of  the  most  cordial  moments 
of  our  lives.  ...  I  wish,  therefore,  but  for  an  apposite  occasion 
to  express  to  Mr.  Adams  my  unchanged  affections  for  him.    .    .    . 

"I  have  thus,  my  friend,  laid  open  my  heart  to  you,  because 
you  were  so  kind  as  to  take  an  interest  in  healing  again  Revolu- 
tionary affections,  which  have  ceased  in  expression  only,  but  not 
in  their  existence." 

An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself,  and  full  con- 
fidence was  again  restored  between  these  two  old  men; 
and  at  times  torrents  of  letters  flowed  between  them, 
embracing  all  topics,  but  especially  religion;  and  a  very 
jargon  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  heathen  philosophies  they 
made  of  it.  Yet  they  both  called  themselves  Chris- 
tians, and  quietly,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  reared  the 
banner  of  Him  whom  they  called  the  "  man  "  of  model 
morals,  humanity,  and  eloquence,  and  gratified  them- 
selves by  wishing  that  all  young  men,  especially  of 
this  Nation,  were  Unitarians  like  unto  themselves. 

In  a  first  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  dated  Monticello, 
January  21,  1812,  he  breaks  out : — 

"A  letter  from  you  calls  up  recollections  very  dear  to  my 
mind.  It  carries  me  back  to  the  times  when,  beset  with  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  we  were  fellow-laborers  in  the  same  cause, 
struggling  for  what  is  the  most  valuable  to  man,  his  right  of  self- 
government.  Laboring  always  at  the  same  oar,  with  some  wave 
ever  ahead,  threatening  to  overwhelm  us,  and  yet  passing  harm- 
less under  our  bark,  we  knew  not  how,  we  rode  through  the  storm 
with  heart  and  hand,  and  made  a  happy  port.  Still  we  did  not 
expect  to  be  without  rubs  and  difficulties;  and  we  have  had  them. 
First  the  detention  of  the  Western  posts,  then  the  coalition  of 
Pilnitz,  outlawing  our  commerce  with  France,  and  the  British 
enforcement  of  the  outlawry.     In  your  day,  French  depredation ; 
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in  mine,  English,  and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees;  now,  the 
English  orders  of  council,  and  the  piracies  they  authorize.  When 
these  shall  be  over,  it  will  be  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  or 
something  else;  and  so  we  have  gone  on,  and  so  we  shall  go  on, 
puzzled  and  prospering  beyond  example  in  the  history  of  man. 
And  I  do  believe  we  shall  continue  to  grow,  to  multiply,  and 
prosper  until  we  exhibit  an  association,  powerful,  wise,  and  happy, 
beyond  what  has  yet  been  seen  by  men. 

"As  for  France  and  England,  with  all  their  pre-eminence  in 
science,  the  one  is  a  den  of  robbers,  and  the  other  of  pirates. 
And  if  science  produces  no  better  fruits  than  tyranny,  murder, 
rapine,  and  destitution  of  national  morality,  I  would  rather  wish 
our  country  to  be  ignorant,  honest,  and  estimable,  as  our  neigh- 
boring savages  are.  But  whither  is  senile  garrulity  leading  me? 
Into  politics,  of  which  I  have  taken  final  leave.  I  think  little 
of  it  and  say  less.  I  have  given  up  newspapers  in  exchange  for 
Tacitus  and  Thucydides,  for  Newton  and  Euclid,  and  I  find  my- 
self much  the  happier.  Sometimes,  indeed,  I  look  back  to  former 
occurrences,  in  remembrance  of  our  old  friends  and  fellow-labor- 
ers, who  have  fallen  before  us.  Of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  I  see  now  living  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  on 
your  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  this  side  myself  alone.  You 
and  I  have  been  wonderfully  spared,  and  myself  with  remarkable 
health,  and  a  considerable  activity  of  body  and  mind.  I  am  on 
horseback  three  or  four  hours  every  day;  I  walk  but  little,  how- 
ever, a  single  mile  being  too  much  for  me." 

In  June,  1812,  war  was  formally  declared  against 
England,  and  in  its  progress  and  that  of  the  political 
parties  at  home  Mr.  Jefferson  took  the  liveliest  inter- 
est. He  was  even  urged  by  many  of  his  friends  to 
become  the  candidate  of  his  party  instead  of  Mr.  Mad- 
ison for  another  term  of  the  Presidency.  But  this  he 
would  not  hear  to  both  on  his  own  and  the  account 
of  Mr.  Madison.  He  believed  Mr.  Madison  was  the 
best  man  in  the  Nation  for  that  office  at  the  time. 
There  seems,  too,  to  have  been  an  attempt  during  this 
year  to  induce  him  to  become  Secretary  of  State  in 
Madison's    divided    Cabinet,  but   this  he   declined  on 
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account  of  his  growing  weakness  and  desire  for 
retirement. 

While  in  France,  Yale  College  had  seen  fit  to  con- 
fer on  him  the  degree  of  XL.  D.  In  1814,  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  the  Agronomic 
Society  of  Bavaria,  and  resigned  his  presidency  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  a  position  he  had  held 
for  many  years.  In  this  year  he  sold  his  great  library 
to  Congress  for  $23,950,  said  to  be  about  one-half  of 
its  original  cost.  The  pressing  demands  upon  him  for 
money  led  him  to  offer  to  make  this  sale  to  Congress, 
and  that  body  was  finally  induced  from  two  consider- 
ations to  make  the  purchase,  to  aid  him  in  his  strait 
ened  circumstances,  and  partly  to  make  up  for  the 
destruction  of  the  property  of  the  Government  at 
Washington  by  the  British  army. 

Some  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  letters  during  this  war 
contained  most  violent  attacks  upon  the  Federalists. 
Few  men  probably  had  more  ground  for  severity  in 
handling  his  party  enemies,  and  especially  at  that  time 
did  the  extreme  opponents  of  the  Administration  de- 
serve reprehension  and  detestation.  They  not  only 
did  every  possible  thing  to  obstruct  the  operations  of 
the  Government,  but  in  a  part  of  New  England  were 
even  accused  of  offering  advances  toward  England, 
Massachusetts  taking  the  lead,  and  the  "Hartford 
Convention"  of  December,  1814,  it  was  believed,  fa- 
voring a  "northern  confederacy." 

The  war  terminated  favorably  to  America,  and  the 
Hartford  movement  received  the  universal  contempt 
and  odium  of  all  men  of  all  parties,  at  all  known  for 
their  integrity  and  patriotism,  throughout  the  country, 
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as  well  as  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  Federal 
party  now  in  a  hopeless  minority  furnished  an  ele- 
ment whose  business  seemed  to  be  to  oppose,  no  matter 
as  to  the  character  of  the  legislation  or  conduct  of  the 
dominant  party,  as  the  Jacobins  and  radical  republi- 
cans had  done  in  the  Administrations  of  Washington 
and  Adams.  This  element  now  opposed  the  war  as 
uncalled  for  and  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  "Govern- 
ment." But  the  great  mass  of  the  Federalists  sup- 
ported the  Administration,  except  in  two  or  three 
Eastern  States,  and  especially  did  the  able  young  men 
of  the  party  not  only  support  the  Executive  in  his  war 
policy  when  once  declared,  but  also  in  his  other  meas- 
ures, and  most  of  them  became  identified  with  the 
party  of  the  Administration. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  the  evil  course  of  the  extreme 
men  of  the  Federal  party  its  very  organization  was 
lost,  and  most  of  its  members,  as  the  Adamses  and 
others,  found  themselves  fighting  against  it  while 
holding  to  principles  which  were  but  the  necessary 
growth  from  those  on  which  the  National  Government 
had  been  founded  and  operated  for  many  years.  So 
are  the  political  parties  of  the  present  day  ever  on  the 
verge  of  defeat  or  ruin  by  the  machina.tions  of  their 
"  bummer "  and  other  evil  elements,  and  that  party  is 
most  deserving  of  general  esteem,  without  respect  to 
principle  or  policy,  which  is  least  under  the  control  of 
these  disreputable  and  dangerous  influences. 

In  a  letter  to  Samuel  Kerchival,  July  12,  1816, 
Mr.  Jefferson  gave  his  views  of  the  sanctity,  etc.,  of 
the  Constitution  in  these  words : — 

' '  Some  men  look  at  constitutions  with  sanctimonious  rever- 
ence, and  deem  them  like  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  too  sacred  to 
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be  touched.  They  ascribe  to  the  men  of  the  preceding  age  a 
wisdom  more  than  human,  and  suppose  what  they  did  to  be  be- 
yond amendment.  I  knew  that  age  well ;  I  belonged  to  it,  and 
labored  with  it.  It  deserved  well  of  its  country.  It  was  very 
like  the  present,  but  without  the  experience  of  the  present ;  and 
forty  years  of  experience  in  government  is  worth  a  century  of 
book-reading;  and  this  they  would  say  themselves,  were  they  to 
rise  from  the  dead.  I  am  certainly  not  an  advocate  for  frequent 
and  untried  changes  in  laws  and  constitutions.  I  think  moderate 
imperfections  had  better  be  borne  with ;  because,  when  once 
known,  we  accommodate  ourselves  to  them,  and  find  practical 
means  of  correcting  their  ill  effects.  But  I  know  also,  that  laws 
and  institutions  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind." 

Among  Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondents  after  his 
withdrawal  from  public  life  were  the  Presidents,  Mad- 
ison and  Monroe,  Dr.  Benj.  Rush,  John  Adams  and  his 
wife,  John  Jacob  Astor,  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  Henry 
Dearborn,  William  Duane,  Gerry,  Kosciusco,  La  Fay- 
ette, William  Short,  his  secretary  of  legation  at  Paris, 
Baron  Humboldt,  Charles  Thomson,  and  a  vast  number 
of  others,  friends,  strangers,  and  members  of  his  own 
family.  While  presiding  over  the  Senate,  during  the 
four  years  of  his  Vice-Presidency,  his  political  letters 
were  very  numerous.  In  every  part  of  the  Union 
he  had  correspondents,  and  through  these  his  opin- 
ions spread.  Like  Mr.  Adams  he  wrote  himself  out  ■ 
fully,  and  thus  his  views  took  the  lead  in  the  vast 
party  rising  over  the  Nation  into  whose  hands,  through 
him,  the  Government  was  certainly  drifting. 

In  his  political  letters  while  Vice-President,  he 
touched  in  his  usual,  free  style  most  matters  before 
Congress,  said  what  was  done  well  and  what  should  be 
done,  and  exposed  what  he  deemed  the  errors  of  the 
Federalists.     Opposed  to  a  war  with  France,  he  resisted 
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all  measures  looking  in  that  direction,  but  under  the 
popular  excitement  of  1798  and  1799,  which  almost 
dispersed  his  party,  sweeping  every  thing  to  the  side 
of  the  Administration,  he  wrote  sparingly  and  cau- 
tiously, seeing  the  futility  of  standing  in  the  way  of 
the  tide.  As  President  he  never  for  a  moment  relin- 
quished his  pen,  by  which  he  continued  to  spread  his 
principles  through  bis  friends  throughout  the  country. 
And  although  after  his  final  retirement  to  Monticello, 
he  mainly  dropped  his  political  letter  writings  and 
tendencies,  he  never  did  entirely  abandon  politics,  and 
in  many  of  his  letters,  even  to  Madison  and  Monroe, 
as  Presidents,  he  used  much  of  the  manner  of  the 
leader  whose  opinions  were  not  to  be  rejected.  But 
during  his  Presidency  and  at  all  former  times,  many 
of  his  letters  related  to  scientific,  agricultural,  relig- 
ious, and  other  subjects.  After  settling  down  finally 
at  Monticello,  and  especially  after  renewing  his  corre- 
spondence with  John  Adams  early  in  1812,  his  letters 
were  given  to  a  kind  of  theological  speculations  which 
probably  more  than  any  parts  of  his  voluminous  writ- 
ings show  his  defective  reasoning  and  a  great  laxity 
in  his  modes  of  investigating  and  judging. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  uncompromisingly 
severe.  He  tolerated  nothing  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  leaders ;  he  would  not  even  concede  that 
they  were  republicans,  nor  that  there  was  a  grain  of 
honor,  even  in  their  motives.  He  always  struck,  un- 
hesitatingly, at  the  motives  of  an  opponent.  But  age 
softened  this  feeling,  and  when  he  and  old  John  Ad- 
ams were  made  to  shake  hands  by  the  big-hearted 
physician,  Benjamin  Rush,  he  straightened  up,  and  be- 
came greater  than  he  ever  had  been  in  all  his  life,  and 
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said  that  Mr.  Adams  had  formed  his  opinions  as  hon- 
estly as  he  had  his;  and  in  the  general  expansion  of 
his  heart  he  was  often  lost  from  the  sight  of  the 
tyranny  and  intolerance  of  his  former  days. 

In  1817,  James  Monroe  succeeded  Mr.  Madison  in 
the  Presidency,  and  nothing  could  have  been  more 
pleasing  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  this  was  the  very  ar- 
rangement he  would  have  made  had  things  been  left 
to  him.  Then,  too,  he  thought  that  twenty  or  twenty- 
four  years  of  such  control  of  the  Executive  office 
would  establish  the'  principles  of  genuine  republican- 
ism, as  he  interpreted  them.  He  -did  not,  however, 
approve  the  course  of  events  under  Mr.  Monroe,  nor 
did  he  lose  his  usual  tendency,  in  assigning  sinister 
motives  to  the  Federalists  for  their  fusion  or  incorpo- 
ration with  the  Administration  or  Democratic  party. 
Then,  too,  he  did  not  believe  the  one  party  condition 
the  best  for  the  country.  In  a  letter  to  William  T. 
Barry  he  said  : — 

"I  consider  the  party  divisions  of  Whig  and  Tory  the  most 
wholesome  which  can  exist  in  any  government,  and  well  worthy 
to  be  nourished,  to  keep  out  those  of  a  more  dangerous  charac- 
ter. Whether  the  surrender  of  our  opponents,  their  reception 
into  our  camp,  their  assumption  of  our  name,  and  apparent  ac- 
cession to  our  objects,  may  strengthen  or  weaken  the  genuine 
principles  of  Kepublicanism,  may  be  a  good  or  an  evil,  is  yet  to 
be  seen." 

With  Monroe  ended  Mr.  Jefferson's  choice  for  the 
Presidency.  He  never  quite  trusted  J.  Q.  Adams,  and 
although  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Adams's  election  he  felt 
himself  to  be  indifferent,  he  really  greatly  preferred 
Mr.  Crawford. 

General  Jackson  he  dreaded.  At  least  Daniel 
Webster,  who  could   not  have  been  guilty  of  misun- 
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derstanding  or  misrepresenting  him,    stated  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  said  to  him  at  Monticello : — 

"I  feel  much  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  General  Jack- 
son, President.  He  is  one  of  the  most  unfit  men  I  know  of  for 
such  a  place.  He  has  had  very  little  respect  for  laws  or  consti- 
tutions, and  is,  in  fact,  an  able  military  chief.  His  passions  are 
terrible.  When  I  was  president  of  the  Senate,  he  was  a  Senator ; 
and  he  could  never  speak  on  account  of  the  rashness  of  his  feel- 
ings. I  have  seen  him  attempt  it  repeatedly,  and  as  often  choke 
with  rage.  His  passions  are  no  doubt  cooler  now  (in  1824) ;  he 
has  been  much  tried  since  I  knew  him,  but  he  is  a  dangerous 
man." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

CLOSING  SCENES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  MR.  JEFFERSON— THE 
PHILOSOPHER  AND  HIS  FAMILY— DEATH  LIB- 
ERATES THE  MASTER  AT  MONTICELLO. 
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R.  JEFFERSON'S  letters  still  continued  to  be 
very  numerous  and  to  embrace  nearly  every 
subject,  but  letter-writing  was  becoming  a  great  bur- 
den to  him.  Hundreds  of  letters,  received  from  utter 
strangers  during  the  six  last  years  of  his  life,  asked 
unreasonable  and  extensive  labor  on  his  part. 

Beyond  the  political  affairs  of  the  country,  his 
great  theme  finally  became  education,  and  especially 
as  connected  with  the  last  dear  scheme  of  his  life, 
that  of  establishing  the  University  of  Virginia.  After 
succeeding  by  great  effort  in  obtaining  a  charter  and 
the  necessary  aid  from  the  Legislature,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings  at  Char- 
lottesville on  the  remains  of  the  "Central  College," 
which  had  itself  been  a  successful  school  partly  under 
his  management.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  extrava- 
gance and  impracticability  about  his  ideas  of  archi- 
tecture, as  of  farming  and  other  things,  and  under  him 
the  University  buildings  were  made  to  cost  $300,000, 
thus  creating  a  "hue  and  cry"  against  his  course. 
But  in  1825  the  institution  actually  went  into  opera- 
tion under  a  faculty  of  Englishmen,  who,  according  to 
Mr.  Jefferson's  fancy,  were  all  imported  especially  for 
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the  purpose.  He  himself  served  as  the  first  rector; 
and  he  had  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  this  pet  scheme 
of  his  life  start  out  in  a  noble  manner,  quite  up  to 
his  highest  hopes. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  for  many  years  suffered  some 
disadvantage  from  a  strain  of  his  right  wrist,  and  in 
1822  he  actually  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  left 
arm  by  a  fall. 

One  of  the  events  of  1824  to  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
the  visit  of  General  La  Fayette  to  this  country,  and 
the  pleasure  he  had  in  not  only  embracing  him  at 
Monticello,  but  aiding  in  leading  Congress  to  com- 
pensate him  liberally  for  his  services  and  losses  in 
the  cause  of  this  country  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. 

The  last  year  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  life  was  weighed 
down  by  his  debts  and  the  thought  of  leaving  his  fam- 
ily portionless,  but  of  this  load  he  was  finally  relieved 
by  the  generous  gifts  of  his  countrymen,  which  he  was 
glad  to  receive  as  a  just  and  affectionate  recognition 
of  his  long  public  services.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1826  he  sent  his  grandson,  Thomas  Jefferson 
Randolph,  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  with  an  ap- 
peal to  that  body  for  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  a 
part  of  his  estate  by  lottery,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
pay  his  debts.  Deeming  the  lottery  method  honora- 
ble, he  believed  by  that  means  he  could  save  Monti- 
cello  to  his  family,  and  realize  enough  on  the  other 
lands  to  pay  his  debts.  His  proposition  greatly  dis- 
turbed the  Legislature,  many  members  being  unfavor- 
able to  the  plan,  and  others  indisposed  to  submit  one 
of  their  greatest  men  to  such  mortification  in  his 
old  age. 
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But  the  lottery  scheme  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  and  a  committee  appointed  to  appraise  his 
property.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  country 
was  apprised  of  his  extreme  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, and  of" what  steps  were  in  progress  in  his  own 
State  to  relieve  him,  and  the  result  was  that  eighteen 
or  twenty  thousand  dollars  were  raised  in  New  York 
and  a  few  other  cities  at  once,  and  sent  to  him,  and  in 
this  way  the  whole  debt  and  vastly  more  would  have 
been  raised  in  a  few  months,  had  his  death  not  stopped 
all  proceedings  in  the  matter.  His  demands  had  at 
once  been  made  urgent  by  the  failure  of  his  friend, 
William  Cary  Nicholas,  for  whom  he  had  endorsed, 
and  was  forced  to  pay  $20,000.  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
great  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Nicholas,  and 
in  his  conduct  towards  him  after  the  misfortune  be- 
came known,  displayed  one  of  his  most  delicate, 
refined,  and  noble  traits  in  not  mentioning  Mr.  Nich- 
olas's name,  or  allowing  others  to  do  so,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  losses.  As  the  case  was  finally  left 
at  his  death,  contrary  to  what  he  believed,  his  prop- 
erty was  soon  all  swept  away  in  the  payment  of 
his  debts. 

Martha,  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Mann 
Randolph,  outlived  him.  Her  husband  became  greatly 
involved  pecuniarly  and  died  in  1828,  leaving  her 
without  a  home.  But  the  people  of  this  country, 
never  slow  in  recognizing  a  case  like  hers  as  appeal- 
ing directly  to  them,  raised  for  her  nearly  $25,000, 
and  would  have  given  her  much  more  only  for  the 
erroneous  impression  which  got  out  that  a  very  large 
sum  had  already  been  realized. 

The  4th  of  July  was  approaching,  and  Mr.  JefFer- 
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son  had  been  invited  to  be  present  in  celebrating  the 
day  at  Washington  City.  But  his  health  was  fast 
declining,  and  he  felt  sure  that  he  would  never  attend 
another  celebration  of  the  Nation's  birth.  Although 
he  had  been  long  afflicted  with  disease  of  the  bladder, 
and  had  a  chronic  enterorrhoea,  which  he  persisted 
long  in  keeping  a  secret,  and  which  were  greatly  under- 
mining his  strength,  he  was  really  wearing  out  of 
old  age. 

To  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death  he  kept  up 
his  daily  habits,  and  in  his  rides,  as  in  his  library  and 
bedroom,  he  would  submit  to  no  assistance ;  and, 
finally,  when  he  could  not  help  himself,  he  would  have 
only  his  servant,  his  daughter,  his  grandchildren,  and 
his  physician,  Robley  Dunglison,  then  a  professor  in 
the  University,  about  him,  and,  true  to  the  last  to  his 
principle  of  self-care,  he  gave  them  little  trouble. 

He  had  made  a  will,  fortunately  believing  that  he 
had  something  to  bestow  more  than  his  blessing ;  and 
disposed,  in  an  orderly  way,  of  all  his  affairs,  and  only 
hoped  that  his  time  might  be  prolonged  till  the  great 
national  anniversary  with  which  his  name  would  be 
forever  linked.  After  talking  to  all  of  his  family,  giv- 
ing to  each  a  parting  word  of  advice,  he  sank  down,  and 
at  ten  minutes  before  one  o'clock  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1826,  as  he  had  desired,  quietly  breathed  his  last.  Ac- 
cording to  his  request,  his  remains  were  buried  by  his 
family  at  Monticello  without  any  public  demonstration. 
He  had  written  his  own  epitaph,  and  given  direc- 
tions for  a  small  monument  to  be  placed  at  his  grave 
by  the  side  of  his  wife's ;  and  this  request  was  car- 
ried out. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  show- 
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ing  the  three  things  in  his  life  which  he  considered 
worthy  of  being  perpetuated  in  such  a  manner : — 

HERE  WAS  BURIED 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 
Author  of  the  Declaration  or  Independence, 

OF  THE 

STATUTE  OF  VIRGINIA  FOR  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM, 

AND 

Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Much  of  the  bitter  partisan  feeling  which  had  pur- 
sued Mr.  Jefferson  through  life  was  now,  for  a  time, 
lost  in  the  general  sense  of  public  calamity,  which  was 
greatly  intensified  by  the  death  of  John  Adams  on  the 
same  day.  Eulogistic  orations  were  passed  by  men 
of  all  shades  of  political  opinions  throughout  the 
country,  and  a  nation,  not  a  party,  did  honor  to  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  main  points  concerning  Mr.  Jefferson's  family 
have  already  been  given,  and  as  but  two  of  his  chil- 
dren lived  to  attract  public  attention,  and  his  wife  died 
many  years  before  he  reached  the  height  of  his  fame 
in  the  Presidential  Chair,  little  is  left  which  need  be 
written  here. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1772,  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
married  to  Martha  Skelton,  who  had  then  been  four 
years  the  widow  of  Bathurst  Skelton.  Mrs.  Jefferson 
was  born  in  1748,  and  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Wayles  and  his  third  wife,  Mrs.  Martha  Epes,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Eppes.  John  Wayles,  her  father, 
was  a  lawyer  of  fine  standing,  and  became  one  of  the 
wealthy  men  of  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Jefferson's  deceased  husband,  Skelton,  was 
also  a  lawyer,  and  if  tradition  is  trustworthy,  he  was 
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more  successful  in  love-making  than  Mr.  Jefferson,  who 
had  early  aspired  to  the  first  place  in  her  affections. 
Mr.  Skelton  died  two  years  after  their  marriage,  and 
their  only  child,  John  Skelton,  died  in  infancy. 

Mrs.  Jefferson  was  a  beautiful  woman.  She  was 
over  medium  height ;  had  fine  complexion,  large,  splen- 
did hazel  eyes,  and  auburn  hair ;  she  was  vivacious, 
open,  talkative,  and  agreeable  in  manners,  and  pos- 
sessed fine  sense ;  was  highly  accomplished  for  the 
times ;  besides  being  a  singer  of  good  quality,  among 
her  charms  and  virtues  were  reckoned  walking,  riding, 
and  dancing  "with  admirable  grace  and  spirit,"  and 
performing  with  skill  on  the  harpsichord  and  spinet, 
which  took  the  place  of  the  piano  among  the  women 
of  the  Revolutionary  period  in  this  country..  Imme- 
diately after  their  marriage  Mrs.  Jefferson  and  her 
husband  took  up  their  residence  in  the  yet  unfinished 
new  home  at  Monticello,  which  then  had  connected 
with  it  a  large  body  of  land.  Mrs.  Jefferson's  father 
dying  the  year  after,  left  her  a  large  property  in  land 
and  slaves,  which,  however,  was  involved  by  debt. 
A  part  of  her  land  was  what  they  termed  "Poplar 
Forest,"  in  Bedford  County,  where  Mr.  Jefferson  spent 
a  part  of  his  time,  and  especially  where  he  sometimes 
sought  temporary  quiet  from  the  throngs  of  visitors 
that  gathered  upon  him  at  Monticello. 

Dabney  Carr,  who  married  Mr.  Jefferson's  sister 
Martha,  left  six  children,  and  they  were  taken  to  Mon- 
ticello and  reared  by  Mr.  Jefferson  with  great  care  and 
affection.  Mrs.  Carr  did  not  long  survive  her  husband. 
Peter,  her  son,  died  early ;  Dabney  rose  to  consider- 
able consequence  in  Virginia;  Samuel  was  a  farmer; 
Mary  died  before  marriage ;  Jane  married  farmer  Cary ; 
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and  Lucy,  a  Mr.  Terrell,  the  latter  and  his  wife  dying 
in  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Jefferson's  last  child  was  born  in  1782,  and 
died  two  years  afterwards.  Of  her  six  children  the 
third  only  was  a  boy,  and  four  died  in  infancy  or  early 
childhood.  Martha  was  their  oldest,  and  Mary  their 
fourth  child,  and  one  of  these  outlived  both  of  their 
parents.  Although,  for  some  reason,  Mr.  Jefferson's 
own  children  did  not  live,  his  house  was  always  full 
of  children.  Besides  Francis  Bppes,  the  only  surviv- 
ing child  of  his  daughter  Mary,  who  was  with  Mr. 
Jefferson  at  Monticello,  the  large  family  of  Martha 
and  the  brood  of  Dabney  Carr  he  always  had. 

Mrs.  Jefferson  died  September  6,  1782,  and  her 
remains  lie  in  the  family  burial-ground  at  Monticello. 
Her  mind  was  as  delicate  and  beautiful  as  her  person. 
Her  whole  life  was  absorbed  into  that  of  her  husband. 
When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  came  on  she  was 
greatly  affected  by  the  exposures  to  which  he  was 
liable,  and  the  troubles  of  her  family,  and  under  these 
and  other  trials  of  the  delicate  wife  she  finally  broke 
down.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  in  external  forms  her  surviving  children  fol- 
lowed her. 

Mary,  the  younger  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  daughters, 
married  John  Wayles  Eppes,  her  cousin,  October  13, 
1797,  and  from  that  time  she  mainly  resided  at  "Ep- 
pington,"  his  place.  Her  husband  was  a  young  man 
of  fine  qualities,  and  rose  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  of 
his  party.  He  became  a  member  of  Congress,  but  died 
in  his  prime,  in  1825.  Mary  was  of  delicate  and  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  person,  but  possessed  quite  ordinary 
mental  traits.     Her  disposition  and  manners  were,  how- 
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ever,  exceedingly  attractive,  especially  in  early  life,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams,  then  in  London,  to  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Cranch: — 

"I  have  had  with  me  for  a  fortnight  a  little  daughter  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's,  who  arrived  here  with  a  young  negro  girl,  her  servant, 
from  Virginia.  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  me  some  morjths  ago  that  he 
expected  them,  and  desired  me  to  receive  them.  I  did  so,  and 
was  amply  repaid  for  my  trouble.  A  finer  child  of  her  age  I 
never  saw.  So  mature  an  understanding,  so  womanly  a  behavior, 
and  so  much  sensibility,  united,  are  rarely  to  he  met  with.  I 
grew  so  fond  of  her,  and  she  was  so  attached  to  me,  that,  when 
Mr.  Jefferson  sent  for  her,  they  were  obliged  to  force  the  little 
creature  away.  She  is  but  eight  years  old.  She  would  sit,  some- 
times, and  describe  to  me  the  parting  with  her  aunt,  who  brought 
her  up,  the  obligations  she  was  under  to  her,  and  the  love  she 
had  for  her  little  cousins,  till  the  tears  would  stream  down  her 
cheeks;  and  how  I  had  been  her  friend,  and  she  loved  me.  Her 
papa  would  break  her  heart  by  making  her  go  again.  She  clung 
round  me  so  that  I  could  not  help  shedding  a  tear  at  parting 
with  her.  She  was  the  favorite  of  every  one  in  the  house.  I 
regret  that  such  fine  spirits  must  be  spent  in  the  walls  of  a  con- 
vent.    She  is  a  beautiful  girl,  too.'' 

From  Washington,  March  3,  1804,  Mr.  Jefferson 
wrote  as  follows  to  this  daughter,  whom  he  mainly 
called  Maria  after  her  sojourn  in  France : — 

"  The  account  of  your  illness,  my  dearest  Maria,  was  known  to 
me  only  this  morning.  Nothing  but  the  impossibility  of  Congress 
proceeding  a  single  step  in  my  absence,  presents  an  insuperable 
bar.  Mr.  Eppes  goes  off,  and,  I  hope,  will  find  you  in  a  con- 
valescent state.  Next  to  the  desire  that  it  may  be  so,  is  that  of 
being  speedily  informed  and  of  being  relieved  from  the  terrible 
anxiety  in  which  I  shall  be  till  I'  hear  from  you.  God  bless  you, 
my  dear  daughter,  and  preserve  you  safe  to  the  blessing  of  us  all." 

But  his  hopes  in  part,  at  least,  were  never  realized. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1804,  she  died.     Soon  after  her, 

her  infant  daughter  also  died,  leaving  her  only  child, 

Francis. 
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Concerning  her  one  of  her  sister's  daughters  wrote 
in  these  words: — 

"My  aunt,  Mrs.  Eppes,  was  singularly  beautiful.  Her  tem- 
per, naturally  mild,  became,  I  think,  saddened  by  ill  health  in 
the  latter  part  of  her  life.  In  that  respect  she  differed  from  my 
mother,  whose  disposition  seemed  to  have  the  sunshine  of  Heaven 
in  it.  Nothing  ever  wearied  my  mother's  patience,  or  exhausted, 
what  was  inexhaustible,  her  sweetness,  her  kindness,  indulgence, 
and  self-devotion.  She  was  intellectually  somewhat  superior  to 
her  sister,  who  was  sensible  of  the  difference,  though  she  was  of 
too  noble  a  nature  for  her  feelings  ever  to  assume  an  ignoble 
character.  There  was  between  the  sisters  the  strongest  and 
warmest  attachment,  the  most  perfect  confidence  and  affection. 
My  aunt  utterly  undervalued  and  disregarded  her  own  beauty, 
remarkable  as  it  was.  She  was  never  fond  of  dress  or  ornament, 
and  was  always  careless  of  admiration.  She  was  ever  vexed  by 
allusions  to  her  beauty,  saying  that  people  only  praised  her  for 
that,  because  they  could  not  praise  her  for  better  things.  If  my 
mother  ever  exclaimed,  half  sportively,  '  Marie,  if  I  only  had  your 
beauty!'  my  aunt  would  resent  it  as  far  as  she  could  resent  any 
thing  said  or  done  by  her  sister.  It  may  be  said  the  extraordi- 
nary value  she  attached  to  talent  was  mainly  founded  upon  her 
idea  that  by  the  possession  of  it,  she  would  become  a  more  suita- 
ble companion  for  her  father.  Both  daughters  considered  his 
affection  as  the  great  good  of  their  lives,  and  both  loved  him  with 
all  the  devotion  of  their  most  loving  hearts.  My  aunt  sometimes 
mourned  over  the  fear  that  her  father  must  prefer  her  sister's 
society,  and  could  not  take  the  same  pleasure  in  hers.  This  very 
humility  in  one  so  lovely  was  a  charm  the  more  in  her  character. 
She  was  greatly  loved  and  esteemed  by  all  her  friends.  She  was 
on  a  footing  of  the  most  intimate  friendship  with  my  father's 
sister,  Mrs.  T.  Eston  Randolph,  herself  a  most  exemplary  and 
admirable  woman,  whose  daughter,  long  years  after,  married 
Francis,  Mrs.  Eppes's  son." 

Mr.  Jefferson's  favorite  child,  Martha,  was  still  left. 

But  two  years  after  his  death  her  husband,  who  had 

become  one  of  the  leading  men  of  Virginia,  broken  in 

fortune,   died,  and    she   was    soon   forced   to   give  up 

Monticello  to  her  father's  creditors. 
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In  1802  and  1805  she  spent  the  winters  in  Wash- 
ington, and  during  the  latter  visit  to  her  father,  her 
son  James  Madison  Randolph  was  born.  His  was, 
therefore,  the  first  birth  which  occurred  in  the  White 
House. 

When  one  of  his  daughters  was  not  present,  if  there 
was  occasion  for  a  woman  to  preside  at  the  President's 
house,  Mrs.  Madison  was  called  upon  for  that  purpose. 
But  this  seldom  occurred,  and  not  over  twice  did  Mr. 
Jefferson's  daughters  visit  Washington  during  his  long 
Presidential  term. 

Martha  was  born  in  1772,  and  in  1789  was  married 
to  her  cousin,  Mr.  Randolph.  After  her  husband's 
death  she  started  the  plan  of  organizing  a  school  for 
young  women,  designing  her  unmarried  daughters  to 
assist  her  carry  it  on.  But  this  she  was  prevented 
doing  by  generous  gifts  of  money  from  some  of  the 
States.  She  then  spent  her  time  with  her  son,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  her  other  married  children,  one  of  whom, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Coolidge,  resided  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. Through  the  intervention  of  Henry  Clay  and 
President  Jackson,  her  sons  and  sons-in-law  were 
placed  in  positions  under  the  Government;  and  finally 
with  one  of  these,  Mr.  Trist,  she  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  Washington,  where  she  received  very  marked 
attention  from  officers  of  the  Administration  and  vis- 
itors to  the  Capital  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Here  her  last  years  were  chiefly  spent,  and  so 
much  did  she  recover  from  her  great  misfortunes,  so- 
called,  as  to  be  able  to  pass  this  time  much  to  her 
spiritual  advantage.  She  spent  a  part  of  every  day 
in  reading  the  New  Testament,  and  although  she  was 
probably  more  devoted  to  its  precepts  than  her  father 
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had  been,  she  had  evidently,  to  a  great  extent,  em- 
braced his  ideas  of  the  character  of  the  Savior. 

She  died  suddenly  while  on  a  visit  to  her  son's, 
at  Edgehill,  Virginia,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1836, 
and  her  remains  were  carefully  laid  by  the  side 
of  her  father's  on  the  "little  mountain,"  near  Char- 
lottesville. 

A  writer  in  the  "  New  York  World  "  thus  describes 
his  visit  in  1878  to  the  grave  of  Mr.  Jefferson: — 

"'Choose  some  unfrequented  vale  in  the  park,  where  is  no 
sound  to  break  the  stillness  but  a  brook  that  bubbling  winds 
among  the  woods,  no  mark  of  human  shape  that  has  been  there, 
unless  the  skeleton  of  some  poor  wretch  who  sought  that  place 
out  to  despair  and  .die  in.  Let  it  be  among  ancient  and  vener- 
able oaks ;  intersperse  some  gloomy  evergreens.  Appropriate  one- 
half  to  the  use  of  my  family;  the  other  to  strangers,  servants, 
etc.  Let  the  exit  look  upon  a  small  and  distant  part  of  the  Blue 
Mountains.' 

"This  wrote  Jefferson  on  the  fly-leaf  of  an  old  book  of  ac- 
counts. His  grave  is  in  a  thick  growth  of  woods,  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  the  right  of  the  embowered  road  leading  from  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  up  to  Monticello.  The  spot  is  as  lonesome  as  solitary 
could  desire;  the  'ancient  and  venerable  oaks'  are  there,  and  a 
solitary  'evergreen,'  whose  murmur  alone,  and  not  that  of  a 
brook,  'breaks  the  stillness.'  Its  thirty  graves  are  partly  inclosed 
by  a  brick  wall  about  one  hundred  feet  square  and  ten  feet  high, 
which,  on  the  south  side,  has  been  toppled  over  bodily,  and  now 
lies  in  level  courses  of  brick  and  crumbling  mortar  level  with  the 
ground.  On  the  north  and  west  sides  are  iron  gates,  red  and 
locked  with  rust.  The  west  wall  is  clad  with  a  scanty  growth  of 
Virginia  creepers;  a  single  bush  of  eglantine  springs  amid  the 
nfatted  grass  and  weeds,  loose  bricks  arid  stones  that  cover  the 
whole  inclosure.  Save  two  or  three  marble  slabs,  marking  the 
graves  where  descendants  of  Jefferson  were  laid  some  ten  years  ago, 
there  is  no  tombstone  which  is  not  broken,  defaced,  or  fallen  and 
hidden  with  weeds  and  dirt.  Midway  along  the  northern  wall 
Wormley,  Jefferson's  old  servant,  who  survived  him  twenty-five 
years,  dug  his  master's  grave  in  the  spot  his  master  had  indicated, 
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but  the  mound  has  been  trodden  level  with  the  earth.  At 
its  head  was  placed  a  coarse  granite  obelisk  nine  feet  high,  rest- 
ing on  a  base  three  feet  square.  Not  an  inch  of  its  surface  but 
has  been  chipped  and  battered  by  the  relic-seeker  till  from  base 
to  apex  the  corners  present  the  appearance  of  a  rough  unhewn 
stone.  The  sole  inscription  not  hammered  away  is  in  small  let- 
ters on  the  base  : — 


Born,  April  2,  O.  S.t  1743, 
Died,  July  4,  1826. 


"The  obelisk  was  made  after  a  rough  pen-and-ink  sketch 
found  in  Jefferson's  drawer  a  few  days  after  his  death,  and  on  it 
was  placed  the  inscription  there  designed,  'Here  was  buried 
Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of 
the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom,  and  Father  of  the 
University  of  Virginia;  Born  April  2,  O.  S.,  1743;  Died  (July 
4,  1826).'  The  vandals  of  half  a  century  have  only  spared  the 
last  two  lines. 

"  On  the  lower  side  of  the  monument  is  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Jef- 
ferson, but  it  has  been  trodden  level  with  the  ground  since  1851, 
and  the  marble  slab  over  it  has  been  stolen.  This  slab  bore  these 
words :  '  Martha  Jefferson ;  Born  in  1748,  O.  S. ;  Intermarried 
with  Thomas  Jefferson,  January  1,  1772;  Torn  from  him  by 
Death,  September  6,  1782.  This  Monument  of  Love  is  In- 
scribed.' On  the  upper  side  of  the  obelisk  is  the  slab  covering 
the  grave  of  their  eldest  daughter,  the  inscription  of  which  is  partly 
legible.  This  testimonial  was  erected  by  her  son,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Randolph,  who  presided  over  the  Baltimore  Convention  in 
1872,  and  died  in  1876. 

"Passing  from  out  the  burying-ground  the  visitor  leaves  the 
forest  and  his  eye  sweeps  over  a  vast  sea  of  verdure  with  fields 
of  grain  southward  to  Willis  Mountain,  forty  miles  distant.  On 
the  very  summit  of  Monticello,.  half  embowered  in  trees,  is  the 
old  house,  a  long  brick  structure,  whose  broken  windows  and  sag- 
ging walls  look  inexpressibly  ruinous.  For  many  years  its  only 
occupant  has  been  a  faded,  threadbare  old  man,  a  tramp  who  has 
taken  possession  of  the  building,  and  greets  the  visitor  with,  '  Do 
you  want  to  see  the  inside  of  old  man  Jefferson's  house  ?  Then  it 
will  cost  you  seventy-five  cents.'" 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  "SAGE  OF  MONTICELLO"  AND  HIS  RELIGION. 

• 

NOTWITHSTANDING  Mr.  Jefferson's  great  and 
constant  pretensions  to  liberty  in  religion  espe- 
cially, and  most  other  things,  his  rule  of  practice  was 
not  in  harmony  with  his  pretensions.  Except  occa- 
sional moments  in  which  immediate  circumstances  soft- 
ened and,  for  the  instant,  modified  his  general  incli- 
nations, he  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  use  his  pen 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  men  from  their  ways  to  his. 
His  assumption  of  ability  to  do  this  in  any  field  was 
plain  enough.  In  the  subject  about  which  he  naturally 
knew  less  than  any  other,  religion,  he  was,  next  to 
that  of  politics,  most  dogmatic  and  bigoted.  While 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  or  even  consider 
a  spiritual  theme  or  question,  the  true  field  of  relig- 
ion, he  had  no  hesitancy  in  holding  up  to  ridicule 
and  contempt  the  positions  of  other  men,  who,  like 
himself,  were  only  able  to  put  their  theories  mainly 
on  literal  and  material  foundations.  As  in  politics,  so 
in  this,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  become  the  oracle  of 
his  countrymen  in  a  religious  fabrication  in  which  he 
was  unwise  enough  to  claim  that  his  should  differ 
from  and  be  superior  to  that  of  the  Savior,  whom 
he  charitably  pretended  had  been  misquoted  and  mis- 
represented by  men  styled  by  him  the  "biographers 
of  Jesus." 
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In  his  Inaugural  Address,  when  he  had  good  reason 
to  feel  lenient  and  satisfied  with  the  world  on  account 
of  his  own  good  fortune,  he  could  call  all  Americans 
republicans  and  all  of  them  federalists.  At  this  mel- 
low moment  these  terms  were  synonymous,  and  merely 
denoted  well-meant  equivalent  things.  But  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  disposition  and  teaching  as  a  rule,  on 
this  matter,  was  that  these  Federalists  were,  in  spite 
of  any  thing  that  could  be  said  or  done  by  them  or 
anybody  else,  nothing  but  "Anglomen"  and  "Mon- 
archists," and  wrong  headed,  if  not  also  wrong  hearted, 
people,  whom  it  was  his  business  to  put  eternally  down. 

So  he  held  matters  of  religion,  national  and  social 
usages,  etc.,  and  set  about,  when  he  felt  disposed,  to 
correct  them,  that  is,  to  fashion  them  after  his  own 
theories.  He  declined  to  appoint  days  of  national 
thanksgiving,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  was 
not  satisfied  to  put  himself  thus  on  record  against  the 
usages  and  inclinations  of  the  people,  but  made  it  the 
occasion  of  teaching  a  new  lesson  that  he  hoped  they 
would  be  kind  enough  to  take.  The  following  brief 
letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln  will  clearly  set  forth  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's disposition,  and  the  way  in  which  he  became  the 
head  of  a  party,  by  insinuatingly  turning  things  to  his 
own  account : — 

"  January,  1,  1802. 
"Averse  to  receive  addresses,  yet  unable  to  prevent  them,  I 
have  generally  endeavored  to  turn  them  to  some  account,  by 
making  them  the  occasion,  by  way  of  answer,  of  sowing  useful 
truths  and  principles  among  the  people,  which  might  germinate 
and  become  rooted  among  their  political  tenets.  The  Baptist 
address,  now  enclosed,  admits  of  a  condemnation  of  the  alliance 
between  Church  and  State,  under  the  authority  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  furnishes  an  occasion,  too,  which  I  have  long  wished  to 
find,  of  saying  why  I  do  not  proclaim  fastings  and  thanksgivings, 
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as  my  predecessors  did.  The  address,  to  be  sure,  does  not  point 
at  this,  and  its  introduction  is  awkward.  But  I  foresee  no 
opportunity  of  doing  it  more  pertinently.  I  know  it  will  give 
great  offense  to  the  New  England  clergy;  but  the  advocate  of 
religious  freedom  is  to  expect  neither  peace  nor  forgiveness  from 
them.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  examine  the  answer,  and  sug- 
gest any  alterations  which  might  prevent  an  ill  effect  or  pro- 
mote a  good  one  among  the  people?  You  understand  the  tem- 
per of  those  in  the  North,  and  can  weaken  it,  therefore,  to 
their  stomachs ;  it  is  at  present  seasoned  to  the  Southern  taste 
only.  I  would  ask  the  favor  of  you  to  return  it,  with  the  address, 
in  the  -course  of  the  day  or  evening.     Health  and  affection." 

Religion  rests  wholly  on  spiritual  foundations,  and 
is  only  real  and  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
in  which  it  is  spiritual  in  its  application  to  life;  and 
yet  this  man  who  prided  himself  on  being  a  mate- 
rialist, bitterly  eschewing  all  spirituality,  set  himself 
up  as  a  "sower  of  useful  truths  and  principles." 

There  was  somewhat  clownish  in  all  these  perform- 
ances on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  cunning  and  the  contempt  for  public  usage 
and  conviction,  exhibited  in  this  remarkable  letter  are 
wonderful.  The  New  England  clergymen  were  a  con- 
stant thorn  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  side.  Them  only  did  he 
seem  to  regard  as  men  of  sufficient  mind,  principle, 
and  character  to  be  proof  against  his  purposes  and 
teachings.  If  the  Secretary  could  tone  the  decoction 
down  to  suit  the  North,  he  would  vouch  for  South- 
ern taste. 

Formerly  every  man  of  national  prominence,  who 
sought  position,  was  rightly  held  to  a  close  account 
for  his  moral  and  religious  principles.  The  public 
have  chosen  to  consider  the  course  pursued  in  the 
'case  right,  and  have,  accordingly,  assailed  every  sup- 
posed vulnerable  point  in  the  opinions  and  character 
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of  their  servants,  and  especially  of  political  opponents. 
Of  all  men  whose  lives  were  mainly  spent  in  places 
in  the  gift  of  the  people  or  Government,  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  most  restless  under  this  public  exaction.  And 
his  whole  life  was  marked  by  his  determined  opposi- 
tion to  it,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  know,  or  in 
any  way  interfere  with  his  private  and  religious  opin- 
ions and  preferences.  He  regarded  it  as  a  privilege 
sacred  to  every  man  to  hold  these  unsubject  to  general 
or  official  scrutiny. 

Whether  Mr.  Jefferson  was  right  in  his  stubborn 
resistance  to  what  he  termed  encroachments  on  his 
absolute  and  inalienable  private  privilege,  or  the  public 
in  maintaining  its  assumed  authority  to  know  the 
moral  and  religious  foundation  on  which  the  character 
of  a  public  servant  rests,  and  from  which  only  may  a 
reasonable  estimate  be  made  of  his  reliability  when 
unseen  and  unguarded  in  important  trusts,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  here.  Mr.  Jefferson  committed" 
what  may  be  termed  his  religion  to  few  persons,  and 
then  even  with  a  feeling  of  protest.  But  the  follow- 
ing sketch  may  be  sufficient  for  a  fair  understanding 
of  what  his  religion  was. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  baptized,  when  a  child,  in  the 
Church  of  England.  He  learned  the  Lord's  Prayer 
when  a  child,  and  afterwards  was  accustomed  to  sing 
psalms  accompanied  by  his  violin  and  the  voice  of  his 
favorite  sister,  Jane;  and,  it  is  said,  that  throughout 
his  life  he  remained  very  favorable  to  psalm-singing 
in  public  worship.  He  was  for  a  time,  as  his  father 
had  been,  a  vestryman  of  his  parish  church.  But  he 
was  hardly  a  true  son  of  the  Church  of  England. 

When  in  college,  and  in  his  law  study  days  what 
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little  is  seen  of  his  private  practices  and  conduct  give 
little  evidence  of  the  development  of  a  religious 
character. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  without  spiritual  inclinations  in 
any  way,  and  all  supernatural  influences  and  pretenses 
were  hateful  to  him.  He  was  largely  a  man  of  fleshly 
and  animal  instincts.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  discuss 
with  his  pen  the  subject  of  religion,  as  well  as  all 
others,  and  probably  here,  more  than  anywhere,  he  laid 
himself  liable  to  severe  criticisms.  His  advice  to 
young  Peter  Carr  as  to  his  study  of  religion  was 
ridiculous  in  the  extreme,  and  his  moral  and  social 
code  for  his  grandson,  T.  J.  Randolph,  then  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  was  without  moral  strength,  substituting  ease 
and  agreeableness  for  better  things.  Reason  was  his 
oracle.  With  it  he  maintained  that  every  man  should 
create  a  religion  for  himself.  If  a  religion  or  no 
religion  resulted,  he  believed  it  would  be  all  the  same. 
His  moral  code  was  more  or  less  faulty,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Its  cardinal  principle  did  not  go  far  above 
good  humor  and  policy. 

The  following  are  his  instructions  to  Peter  Carr  : — 

"Your  reason  is  now  mature  enough  to  examine  this  object. 
In  the  first  place,  divest  yourself  of  all  bias  in  favor  of  novelty 
and  singularity  •  of  opinion.  Indulge  them  in  any  other  subject 
rather  than  that  of  religion.  It  is  too  important,  and  the, conse- 
quences of  error  may  be  too  serious.  On  the  other  hand,  shake 
off  all  the  fears  and  servile  prejudices,  under  which  weak  minds 
are  servilely  crouched.  Fix  reason  firmly  in  her  seat,  and  call 
to  her  tribunal  every  fact,  every  opinion.  Question  with  bold- 
ness even  the  existence  of  a  God ;  because,  if  there  be  one,  he 
must  more  approve  of  the  homage  of  reason,  than  that  of  blind- 
folded fear.  You  will  naturally  examine  first,  the  religion  of  our 
own  country.  Bead  the  Bible,  then,  as  you  would  read  Livy  or 
Tacitus.      The  facts   which    are  within    the   ordinary   course   of 
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nature,  you  will  believe  on  the  authority  of  the  writer,  as  you  ,do 
those  of  the  same  kind  in  Livy  or  Tacitus.  The  testimony  of 
the  writer  weighs  in  their  favor  in  one  scale,  and  their  not  being 
against  the  laws  of  nature,  does  not  weigh  against  them. 

' '  But  those  facts  in  the  Bible  which  contradict  the  laws 
of  nature,  must  be  examined  with  more  care  and  under  a  variety 
of  faces.  Here  you  must  recur  to  the  pretensions  of  the  writer 
to  inspiration  from  God.  Examine  upon  what  evidence  his  pre- 
tensions are  founded,  and  whether  that  evidence  is  so  strong,  as  that 
its  falsehood  would  be  more  improbable  than  a  change  in  the 
laws  of  nature,  in  the  case  he  relates.  For  example,  in  the  Book 
of  Joshua  we  are  told,  the  sun  stood  still  several  hours.  Were 
we  to  read  that  fact  in  Livy  or  Tacitus,  we  should  class  it  with 
their  showers  of  blood,  speaking  of  statues,  beasts,  etc.  But  it 
is  said,  that  the  writer  of  that  book  was  inspired.  Examine, 
therefore,  candidly,  what  evidence  there  is  of  his  having  been 
inspired.  The  pretension  is  entitled  to  your  inquiry,  because 
millions  believe  it.  On  the  other  hand,  you  are  astronomer  enough 
to  know  how  contrary  it  is  to  the  law  of  nature  that  a  body 
revolving  on  its  axis,  as  the  earth  does,  should  have  stopped, 
should  not,  by  that  sudden  stoppage,  have  prostrated  animals, 
trees,  buildings,  and  should,  after  a  certain  time,  have  resumed 
its  revolution,   and  that  without  a   second  general  prostration." 

He  then  proceeds  to  tell  Carr  how  to  read  the 
New  Testament,  regarding  that  as  separate  from  the 
Bible.  Tells  him  it  is  the  history  of  a  personage 
called  Jesus ;  from  what  good  and  bad  points  to  look 
at  his  origin ;  tells  him  not  to  neglect  the  apochryphal 
books  as  far  as  they  could  be  found ;  and,  finally,  that 
if  he  finds  in  this  able  examination  that  Jesus  is  a 
God,  he  will  gain  some  advantage  of  his  friendship; 
if,  that,  there  is  any  God,  that  he  has  some  additional 
advantages,  and  that  if  this  young  sage  should  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  God,  he  will  still 
have  an  incitement  to  virtue  in  the  comfort  and  pleas- 
antness of  exercising  it.  This  whole  performance  is 
more  worthy  of  Don  Quixote  than  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
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To  the  Rev.  Isaac  Story  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote 
in  1801 :— 

"The  laws  of  nature  have  withheld  from  us  the  meaning 
(means)  of  physical  knowledge  of  the  country  of  spirits,  and 
revelation  has,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  chosen  to  leave  us  in 
darkness  as  we  were.  When  I  was  young,  I  was  fond  of  specu- 
lations which  seemed  to  promise  some  insight  into  that  hidden 
country;  but  observing  at  length  (last)  that  they  left  me  in  the 
same  ignorance  in  which  they  had  found  me,  I  have  for  many 
years  ceased  to  read  or  think  concerning  them,  and  have  reposed 
my  head  on  that  pillow  of  ignorance  which  a  benevolent  Creator 
has  made  so  soft  for  us,  knowing  how  much  we  should  be  forced 
to  use  it.  I  have  thought  it  better,  by  nourishing  the  good  pas- 
sions and  controlling  the  bad,  to  merit  an  inheritance  in  a  state 
of  being  of  which  I  can  know  so  little,  and  to  trust  the  future 
to  Him  who  has  been  so  good  for  the  past.'' 

The  following  letter  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  will 
quite  fully  set  forth  Mr.  Jefferson's  religious  feelings, 
and  the  accompanying  digest  of  his  syllabus  will  ex- 
hibit his  views  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Savior  : — 

"  Washington,  April  21,  1803. 
"Dear  Sir, — In  some  of  the  delightful  conversations  with 
you,  in  the  evenings  of  1798-99,  and  which  served  as  an  ano- 
dyne to  the  afflictions  of  the  crisis  through  which  our  country 
was  then  laboring,  the  Christian  religion  was  sometimes  our 
topic ;  and  I  then  promised  you  that,  one  day  or  other,  I  would 
give  you  my  views  of  it.  They  are  the  result  of  a  life  of  inquiry 
and  reflection,  and  very  different  from  that  anti-Christian  system 
imputed  to  «me  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  my  opinions.  To 
the  corruptions  of  Christianity  I  am  indeed  opposed ;  but  not  to 
the  genuine  precepts  of  Jesus  himself.  I  am  a  Christian,  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  he  wished  any  one  to  be ;  sincerely  attached 
to  his  doctrines  in  preference  to  all  others;  ascribing  to  him- 
self every  human   excellence ;    and  believing  he  never  claimed 

any  other. 

"In  the  moment  of  my  late  departure  from  Monticello,  I  re- 
ceived  from  Dr.    Priestley   his   little   treatise  of  'Socrates  and 
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Jesus  compared.'  Thfs  being  a  section  of  the  general  view  I  had 
taken  of  the  field,  it  became  a  subject  of  reflection  while  on  the 
road.  The  result  was  to  arrange  in  my  mind  a  syllabus,  or  out- 
line of  such  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  merits  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  I  wish  to  see  executed  by  some  one  of  more  leisure"  and 
information  for  the  task  than  myself.  This  I  now  send  you,  as 
the  only  discharge  of  my  promise  I  can  probably  ever  execute. 
As  in  confiding  it  to  you,  I  know  I  will  not  be  exposed  to  the 
malignant  perversions  of  those  who  make  every  word  from  me  a 
text  for  new  misrepresentations  and  calumnies.  I  am,  moreover, 
averse  to  the  communication  of  my  religious  tenets  to  the  public, 
because  it  would  countenance  the  presumption  of  those  who  have 
endeavored  to  draw  them  before  that  tribunal,  and  to  seduce 
public  opinion  to  erect  itself  into  that  inquisition  over  the  rights 
of  conscience,  which  the  laws  have  so  justly  proscribed.  It  be- 
hooves every  man  who  values  liberty  of  conscience  in  himself  to 
resist  invasions  of  it  in  the  case  of  others,  or  their  case  may,  by 
change  of  circumstances,  become  his  own.  It  behooves  him,  too, 
in  his  own  case,  to  give  no  example  of  concession,  betraying  the 
common  right  of  independent  opinion,  by  answering  questions  of 
faith,  which  the  laws  have  left  between  God  and  himself." 

Then  follows  what  he  styled  his  "  Syllabus  of  an 
estimate  of  the  merit  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  com- 
pared with  those  of  others ;"  and  having  premised  that 
no  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  corruptions  of  reason 
among  the  ancients  in  the  way  of  idolatry  and  super- 
stition by  the  vulgar,  nor  of  the  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  learned  who  embrace  it,  he  sets  out  by 
saying  that  the  precepts  of  the  ancient  philosophies  as 
to  self-government  were  admirable,  but  their  teach- 
ings as  to  duties  to  others,  country,  charities,  and  the 
great  higher  purposes  of  human  life  were  everywhere 
defective ;  that  the  Jews,  while  believing  in  one  God, 
gave  him  degrading  and  injurious  attributes,  and  that 
their  code  of  ethics  was  also  greatly  defective,  often 
irreconcilable  with  reason  or  morality,  and  in  an 
eminent  degree  needed  reformation. 
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He  then  states  that  at  this  period  of  affairs  among 
the  Jews  Christ  appeared,  in  lowly  circumstances,  with 
great  endowments  in  an  innocent  life,  and  fell  a  victim 
early  to  the  jealousy  of  the  throne  and  the  altar  before 
developing  a  complete  system  of  morals.  Hence,  the 
doctrines  he  did  leave  being  defective,  were  greatly 
mutilated  and  otherwise  suffered  by  the  ignorance  of 
those  who  wrote  them,  and  who  were  long  mainly  their 
custodians ;  that  they  have  been  still  further  disfig- 
ured by  the  corruptions  of  His  schismatic  followers ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  His  system 
of  morals,  if  filled  up  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  what 
He  left,  would  be  the  best  and  the  sublimest  ever 
taught  on  earth.  In  it  He  corrected  the  errors  of  the 
Jewish  system ;  went  far  beyond  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers and  the  Jews  in  the  extent  and  beauty  of  His 
moral  doctrines ;  inculcated  much  that  was  new  and 
better  in  the  system  of  general  philanthropy,  common 
helps,  peace,  and  charity;  and  above  all  and  alone 
pushed  his  scrutinies  into  the  heart  of  man ;  erected 
his  tribunal  in  his  secret  thoughts,  moving  in  the 
waters  at  the  fountain  head ;  and,  lastly,  teaching 
emphatically  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  making 
this  a  paramount  incentive  to  a  correct  moral  life. 

This  is  the  complete  outline  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
theological  system,  in  which  he  evidently  recognizes 
none  of  the  elements  of  what  he  calls  the  corruptions 
of  the  learned  followers  of  Jesus. 

Although  Mr.  Jefferson  claimed,  with  a  singular 
desperation,  the  inviolability  and  sacredness  of  relig- 
ious convictions  for  every  individual,  and  that  the 
public  had  no  right  even  to  know  in  this  matter,  in 
this,  as  in  politics,  he  set  up  his  system,  and  was  as 
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ready,  as  in  politics,  to  declare  against  the  motives  of 
others,  and  pronounce  their  views  and  creeds  "cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity."  So  extravagant  did  he 
become  that,  in  1820,  in  a  letter  to  William  Short,  he 
asserted  that  one  of  the  religious  denominations  wanted 
v  to  establish  by  law  an  inquisition,  and  said  that  to 
these  hierophants  of  superstition  was  universally  com- 
mitted the  direction  of  public  opinion.  To  Dr.  Benja- 
min Waterhouse,  in  1822,  he  said  that  these  Calvin- 
istic  and  Athanasian  people  were  but  usurpers  of  the 
name  of  Christian ;  that  their  religion  was  the  deliria 
of  crazy  imaginations,  and  one  of  his  last  wishes,  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  letter,  was  that  all  young  men  in 
the  country  should  take  his  position,  as  Unitarians. 
As  if  that  were  the  chief  of  all  goods.  So  tender 
was  he  of  this  corner-stone  in  his  creed,  that  he  imag- 
ined it  should  be  very  offensive  to  the  modest,  elo- 
quent, mainly  correct,  long-suffering  reformer,  Jesus, 
to  be  looked  upon  as  God  among  us,  or  as  any  part 
of  the  great  one  God  of  the  universe. 

But  while  Mr.  Jefferson  may  be  regarded  as  an 
uncompromising  partisan  in  religion,  as  in  other  things, 
it  is  out  of  all  reason  to  call  him  an  atheist  and  anti- 
Christian  in  every  sense.  He  adhered  to  many  of  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  and  revered  His  character.  He 
believed  in  one  God,  who  is  the  Creator,  but  denied 
His  relation,  in  any  way,  to  Christ,  whose  very  inspi- 
ration he  rejected. 

In  a  letter  to  William  Short,  in  April,  i820,  Mr. 
Jefferson  wrote  : — 

' '  But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  I  am  with  him  [Jesus] 
in  all  his  doctrines.  I  am  a  materialist ;  he  takes  the  side  of 
spiritualism ;  he  preaches  the  efficacy  of  repentance  toward  for- 
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giveness  of  sin  ;  I  require  a  counterpoise  of  good  works  to  redeem 
it,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  the  innocence  of  his  character,  the  purity  and 
sublimity  of  his  moral  precepts,  the  eloquence  of  his  inculcations, 
the  beauty  of  the  apologues  in  which  he  conveys  them,  that  I  so 
much  admire;  sometimes,  indeed,  needing  indulgence  to  Eastern 
hyperbolism.  My  eulogies,  too,  may  be  founded  on  a  postulate 
which  all  may  not  be  ready  to  grant.  Among  the  sayings  and 
discourses  imputed  to  him  by  his  biographers,  I  find  many  pas- 
sages of  fine  imagination,  correct  morality,  and  of  the  most  lovely 
benevolence ;  and  others,  again,  of  so  much  ignorance,  so  much 
absurdity,  so  much  untruth,  charlatanism,  and  imposture,  as  to 
pronounce  it  impossible  that  such  contradictions  should  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  being.  I  separate,  therefore,  the  gold  from 
the  dross ;  restore  to  him  the  former,  and  leave  the  latter  to  the 
stupidity  of  some,  and  roguery  of  others  of  his  disciples.  Of  this 
band  of  dupes  and  impostors,  Paul  was  the  great  Coryphseus,  and 
first  corrupter  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus.  These  palpable  interpo- 
lations and  falsification  of  his  doctrines  led  me  to  try  to  sift  them 
apart.  I  found  the  work  obvious  and  easy,  and  that  his  part 
composed  the  most  beautiful  morsel  of  morality  which  has  been 
given  to  us  by  man." 

Among  writers  regarded  as  strictly  respectable,  it 
is  difficult  to  find  any  thing  in  the  English  language 
more  worthy  of  disgust  and  contempt  than  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's supreme  egotism  and  clownish  irreverence  as 
displayed  in  this  letter.  The  temptation  to  omit  this 
revolting  picture  in  this  wonderful  man's  character  has 
only  been  overcome  by  the  greater  one  of  expressing 
unutterable  contempt  for  that  kind  of  culture,  re- 
finement, and  spirit  which  could  give  rise  to  such 
sentiments. 

Still,  in  any  attempt  to  form  a  fair  and  just  judgment 
of  this  most  perplexing  and  difficult  character,  no 
intelligent  reader  and  thinker  can,  for  a  moment,  stop 
at  the  brief,  written  theory,  or  neglect  to  hold  up  to 
view  the  man's  actual  temper  and  life.  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  never  known  to    scoff  at   religion,  real  religion 
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itself,  although,  in  many  of  his  letters  to  intimate 
friends,  he  made  direct  and  fierce  assaults  on  creeds 
and  religious  practices.  He  daily  read  his  compilation 
of  the  "Life  and  Sayings  of  Jesus,"  and  theoretically, 
as  well  as  practically,  in  some  degree  established  his 
title  of  Christian,  which  he,  at  times,  stoutly  claimed. 
He  contributed  regularly  and  freely,  according  to  his 
means,  to  the  support  of  the  Churches,  and  was,  no 
doubt,  sincre  in  what  he  did.  Among  a  profane  people, 
he  was  not  himself  profane,  and  in  all  his  personal,  pri- 
vate, and  social  habits  he  was  eminently  exemplary. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  MAN,  HIS  WORK,  WRITINGS,  THEORIES,  AND  FANCIES. 

IN  this  chapter  it  is  designed  to  touch  in  review  a 
few  points  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  work,  mention  some 
charges  against  him,  an  occasional  opinion  of  his  serv- 
ices, and  supply  some  facts  of  interest  omitted  in  the 
consecutive  history. 

Mr.  Jefferson  believed  that  he  had  a  mission,  and 
was  undoubtedly  a  leader  of  the  people.  Pointing  to 
this  belief  he  wrote  to  a  friend  : — 

"I  am  not  a  Federalist,  because  I  never  submitted  the  whole 
system  of  my  opinions  to  the  creed  of  any  party  of  men  -what- 
ever, in  religion,  in  philosophy,  in  politics,  or  in  any  thing  else 
where  I  was  capable  of  thinking  for  myself.  Such  an  addiction 
is  the  last  degradation  of  a  free  and  moral  agent.  If  I  could  not 
go  to  Heaven  but  with  a  party,  I  would  not  go  there  at  all." 

A  similar  wisdom  and  stubbornness  may  stand  in 
the  way  of  many  a  man's  prospects  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  great  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Federal 
Government  had  passed  in  the  first  eight  or  twelve 
years  of  its  existence,  and  fortunate  that  was,  for 
although  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  he  thought,  filled  a  place  in 
the  progress  of  events,  he  could  not  have  been  the 
man  for  the  organizing  period.  He  was  wanting  in 
the  qualities  of  a  leader  for  a  great  crisis.  When  un- 
avoidable issues  were  upon  the  country  he  was  unde- 
termined and  without  boldness.     In  dealing  with  great 
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questions  his  policy  was  too  apt  to  be  temporizing  and 
undecided.  His  speculations  were  variable  and  capa- 
cious enough,  but  this  was  often  all  the  value  there 
was  in  them. 

He  courted  the  people,  like  other  politicians,  and  if 
he  was  not  insincere  at  times,  he  was  not  always  con- 
sistent. At  first  he  opposed  the  Constitution,  then, 
through  "  The  Federalist,"  his  foreign  experiences,  the 
representations  of  his  correspondents,  and  otherwise, 
became  its  supporter.  After  accusing  his  opponents 
of  interpreting  and  turning  the  Constitution  to  their 
purposes,  he  wrote  of  the  propriety  of  treating  it  as 
other  political  works.  He  announced  to  Mr.  Madison  the 
remarkable  sophism  that  one  generation  has  no  authority 
or  right  to  legislate  for  another,  and  although,  for  a 
time,  his  friend's  superior  reasoning  checked  this 
whim,  he  was  not  cured,  and  repeated  the  folly  in  a 
letter  to  General  Washington,  dated  April  25,  1794, 
in  which  he  said  :  "  The  rights  of  one  generation  will 
scarcely  be  considered  hereafter  as  depending  on  the 
paper  transactions  of  another." 

In.  1813,  he  again  reasserted  this  foolish  theory  to 
Mr.  Eppes;  and,  in  the  summer  of  1816,  in  a  letter  to 
Samuel  Kerchival,  he  still  held  to  this  unstatesman- 
like  and  boyish  whim,  which  Mr.  Madison  had  tried 
in  vain  to  remove.  And  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
clung  to  the  phantasy  that  one  generation  has  no 
right  to  legislate  for  another,  that  the  earth  belongs  to 
the  living  to  do  what  they  please  with  it,  without 
respect  to  the  will  of  the  dead. 

Mr.  Jefferson  favored  the  assumption  of  the  origi- 
nal State  debts  by  the  Government,  but  subsequently 
opposed   the   measure  with   great   bitterness ;    in  the 
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days  of  the  Confederacy,  even,  he  thought  the  refrac- 
tory States  should  be  whipped,  that  the  little  naval 
force  of  the  General  Government  should  be  sent 
against  them,  and  yet  he  was,  in  time,  held  up  as 
the  author  of  the  dogmas  of  nullification  and  State 
Rights ;  still  he  treated  the  secession  talk  and  acts 
of  New  England  as  treason,  and  opposed  any  argu- 
ments looking  to  separation  in  a  Washingtonian  man- 
ner; he  purchased  Louisiana,  while  he  thought  his 
course  unconstitutional,  and  apologized  for  it  in  start- 
ling terms ;  he  was  one  of  the  original  opponents  of 
human  slavery,  but  was  against  agitating  the  subject, 
and  although  opposing  the  interference  with  this  mat- 
ter by  Congress,  and  assigning  it  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  States,  he  finally  acquiesced  in  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise ;  he  sanctioned  the  "  Cumberland  Road "  bill, 
and  was  not  very  regular  or  consistent  in  his  theories 
about  governmental  assistance  in  general  improve- 
ments ;  he  held  to  both  protection  and  anti-protection 
views  ;  and  he  said  that  Henry  Lee  committed  the  bur- 
densome sin  of  gossip  in  sifting  his  table-talk,  yet  his 
"Ana,"  as  a  whole,  was  not  a  respectable  performance. 
It  was,  doubtlessly,  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  earlier 
legislative  experiences  that  he  began  to  think  of  the 
need  of  a  parliamentary  code  for  deliberative  bodies  in 
this  country,  but  not  until  he  became  Vice-President 
did  he  thoroughly  arrange  his  "  Parliamentary  Manual," 
yet  a  standard  on  the  usages  of  legislatures  and  similar 
bodies.  His  "Notes  on  Virginia"  made  a  valuable 
work  of  description,  geography,  agriculture,  settlement, 
population,  biography,  Indian  history,  religion,  laws, 
etc.,  and  gained  some  reputation  for  him  as  an  ob- 
server and  writer,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
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His  miscellaneous  writings  were  quite  extensive  and 
on  all  subjects;  his  opinions  while  Secretary  of  State 
and  many  of  his  official  letters  at  the  time  were  pre- 
pared with  great  care;  his  messages  while  President 
were  plain  business-like  statements  and  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  other  Presidents;  many  of  his 
letters  to  John  Adams  and  a  few  others  were  badly 
defaced  by  Latin  and  Greek  and  sometimes  French 
phrases  and  quotations,  and  especially  were  his  theo- 
logical letters  marred  by  Greek  and  Latin  from  some 
old  heathen  writers  whose  opinions  have  been  worth- 
less for  several  centuries,  if  they  ever  really  were  of 
any  use,  and  as  if  men  should  become  foolish  when- 
ever they  undertake  to  write  or  speak  profoundly  on 
theology. 

But  of  all  his  writings  the  "  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence" gained  for  his  name  the  most  widespread 
and  favorable  reputation;  and  perhaps  his  letter  to 
Mazzei,  and  the  "Kentucky  Resolutions"  of  1798, 
were  the  most  unfortunate,  and  unfavorably  received, 
the  former  deranging  his  standing  at  the  time,  and  the 
latter,  by  a  vast  per  cent  of  his  countrymen^  being  still 
held  against  him  with  great  disfavor;  and  even  among 
his  followers,  and  the  remaining  defenders  of  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  Resolutions,  this  subject  is  not 
now  a  matter  of  calm  reason.  It  is  always  approached 
like  one  of  those  evil  themes  which  must  be  upheld 
by  combat,  a  relic  of  past  errors,  shaggy  in  the  light  of 
events,  to  be  passed  in  silence.  And  yet,  even  after 
his  retirement  Mr.  Jefferson  held  up  these  Resolutions 
as  among  the  few  things,  besides  Freneau  and  himself, 
which  served  to  destroy  Federalism,  and  preserve  the 
Federal  Union. 
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As  a  writer  Mr.  Jefferson  was,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  thoroughly  systematic;  and  although  he  often 
wrote  elegantly,  and  always  well  and  easily,  yet  there 
appears  no  great  degree  of  beauty  in  his  writings, 
while  there  is  much  stiffness  and  sometimes  absence 
of  grammatical  accuracy.  He  had  no  wit,  and  yet  his 
writings  are  mainly  void  of  briefly  expressed,  valua- 
ble, and  memorable  sentences,  such  as  are  everywhere 
dispersed  throughout  the  productions  of  Adams,  and 
even  those  of  Washington.  Still,  as  a  whole,  they 
show  little  weakness,  and  carry  the  constant  impres- 
sion of  strength  and  extraordinary  versatility. 

The  Parliamentary  Manual  contained  about  two 
hundred  pages  duodecimo,  and  was  at  first  given  to 
the  public  with  considerable  diffidence.  During  the 
four  years  of  his  Vice-Presidency  Mr.  Jefferson  con- 
ducted himself  in  the  Senate  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  in  the  Manual.  His  "Anas"  contained 
more  than  as  many  more  pages. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  miscellaneous  writings  were  of  con- 
siderable extent;  his  papers  as  Secretary  of  State 
were  generally  able ;  and  his  letters  were  voluminous, 
and  to  all  sorts  of  people,  on  politics  in  every  possible 
phase,  religion,  agriculture,  education,  and  most  other 
subjects  of  human  thought.  His  feelings  towards  the 
Indians  were  truly  philanthropic,  notwithstanding  the 
persistent  and  immense  strides  he  made  in  getting 
them  to  give  up  the  title  to  their  lands.  Twenty- 
eight  of  his  speeches  to  the  Indians  are  preserved  in 
his  writings;  and  are  of  that  strange,  wild,  beautiful, 
childish  character  which  was  begun  by  Washington, 
and  ever  since  has  been  continued  in  dealing  with 
the  rude  original  owners  of  all  this  continent. 
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Mr.  Jefferson's  main  doctrines  were  individual  free- 
dom and  State  Rights,  doctrines  identical  in  principle, 
but  sometimes  widely  different  in  practice.  The  States 
most  devoted  to  the  dogma  of  State  Rights,  often  dis- 
played the  most  rigid  exactions  in  the  way  of  personal 
liberty,  a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  section. 
This  dogma  still  survives,  and  is  met  by  a  principle,' 
at  a  time  in  the  changeful  moods  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
owned  by  him,  National  Supremacy,  especially  National 
Supremacy  in  national  affairs. 

In  1784,  Mr.  Jefferson  favored  prohibiting  slavery 
forever  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States ;  was  then 
and  always  subsequently  opposed  to  the  "institution" 
of  slavery;  believed  in  gradual  emancipation  and  col- 
onization ;  opposed  general  abolition  on  any  other  plan ; 
was  opposed  to  negroes  becoming  citizens  with  the 
right  to  vote,  but  believed  in  their  education  and  cul- 
ture in  the  arts;  believed  there  was  a  property  right 
in  the  slaves  which  should  not  be  taken  away  without 
compensation ;  and  opposed  interference  by  other  States 
or  individuals  as  encroaching  on  individual  and  State 
Rights,  and  as  tending  to  retard  or  frustrate  final 
emancipation. 

As  President,  Mr.  Jefferson  made  some  changes 
among  the  office  holders,  and  was  accused  of  introduc- 
ing the  system  of  political  favoritism  which  subse- 
quently became  general  in  the  State  and  National 
Governments.  He  was  also  accused  of  interfering 
with  the  courts  in  the  processes  of  law.  He  inclined 
to  the  plan  of  making  the  Judiciary  dependent  on  the 
Executive  or  Legislative  branches  of  the  Government. 
He  favored  a  very  liberal  system  of  naturalization; 
was  unfavorable  to  the  navy;  made  himself  somewhat 
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ridiculous  as  President  by  inviting  Tom  Paine  to  re- 
turn and  reside  in  this  country,  offering  a  ship  for  his 
service,  notwithstanding  Paine's  disgrace  before  the 
Continental  Congress,  his  villainous  conduct  towards 
Washington  and  the  Government,  and  his  now  dis- 
sipated character. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  greatly  censured  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  as  being  an  act  beyond  his  author- 
ity. Had  he  purchased  the  British  possessions  on  the 
north  for  even  twice  the  sum  paid  for  Louisiana,  his 
countrymen  would  have  placed  his  name  still  higher 
in  the  temple  of  fame,  and  that  deservedly.  He  was 
accused  by  the  opposition  of  favoring  popular  clamor; 
of  standing  in  the  way  of  commerce;  of  favoring  vis- 
ionary schemes ;  of  entertaining  really  little  regard  for 
the  Constitution  and  laws ;  of  having  undignified  per- 
sonal habits  while  in  office;  of  hostility  to  Judge 
Marshall,  when  President;  of  claiming  for  the  Exec- 
utive the  power  to  decide  on  the  constitutionality  of 
a  law;  of  opposing  any  kind  of  stability  for  the 
Government;  of  viewing  executive  officers  as  agents 
of  the  Executive ;  of  being  favorable  to  insurrec- 
tions ;  and  many  other  sins  of  omission  and  com- 
mission. 

He  made  no  open  resistance  to  attacks  upon  him, 
especially  while  President;  and  left  the  country  in  a 
good  condition  at  the  end  of  his  Administration,  ex- 
cept probably  in  two  or  three  particulars,  the  relations 
with  Great  Britain,  the  neglected  navy,  and  the  re- 
duced authority  of  the  National  Government.  But  it 
is  believed  when  all  the  calumnies,  all  the  truths,  and 
all  the  censure  heaped  upon  him  have  been  carefully 
studied   there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  verdict  that 
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Mr.  Jefferson  did  really  fill  a  great  and  valuable  place 
in  the  history  of  this  country. 

As  a  Colony,  Virginia  was  an  aristocracy,  a  kind 
of  copy  of  Old  England,  and  much  more  deserved  to 
be  called  New  England  than  the  home  of  the  dissenters 
at  the  extreme  North.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  royal 
governors  especially,  the  "first  families"  aped  the 
nobles  of  England,  and  formed  a  very  exclusive  class 
or  course.  Below  them  was  the  "middle  class,"  com- 
posed of  men  of  moderate  estates,  who  hardly  ever 
became  so  rich  (as  that  was  the  requirement)  as  to  be 
able  to  step  over  into  the  first  "caste,"  and  if  they 
did,  they  were  rarely  accepted  as  of  the  genuine  ma- 
terial. Below  these  were  the  "poor  white  trash,"  who 
seldom  had  any  property,  or  rose  to  any  thing,  even 
in  respectable  reputation ;  and,  lastly,  the  negroes, 
who,  according  to  their  rendering  of  the  situation, 
stood  immensely  above  the  former.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
like  most  other  men  who  ever  amounted  to  any  thing 
in  Virginia,  belonged  to  the  "middle  order."  His 
father,  Peter,  did  become  of  such  importance  as  to 
marry  Jane  Randolph,  whose  father,  if  not  himself  in 
the  "  first  course,"  really  belonged  to  a  family  far 
along  towards  its  head.  And  Thomas,  if  any  thing, 
became  more  respectable  than  his  sire.  But  he  was  a 
leveler,  and  bitterly  opposed  class  distinctions  and 
family  entailments,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  great 
exertions,  being  head  and  shoulders  in  his  day,  after 
Washington,  above  every  man  in  Virginia,  that  this 
snobbish  imitator  of  England  became  a  full  grown 
daughter  of  the  Republic. 

It  was  probably  from  Jefferson's  mother  that  he 
obtained  his  fondness  for  the  study  of  nature,  as  her 
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father  possessed  fine  tastes  in  that  direction,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  she  displayed  much  herself.  But 
Peter  Jefferson,  besides  being  physically  one  of  the 
giants  of  Virginia,  was  a  man  of  fine  mental  qualities, 
and  really  rose  to  be  the  most  consequential  man  in 
his  part  of  the  State.  He  supported  the  Established 
Church,  and  Thomas,  as  well  as  his  other  children, 
learned  its  catechisms.  He  was  a  British  Whig  of  the 
most  independent  sort,  and  from  him  Thomas,  his  son, 
received  not  only  his  powerful  body  but  much  of  his 
mental  strength,  and  many  of  his  tastes  for  exact 
scientific  and  mechanical  studies.  As  a  recommenda- 
tion to  Peter  Jefferson  it  is  quite  generally  set  forth 
that  he  owned  a  fine  copy  of  Shakespeare,  and  became 
very  deep  in  its  invaluable  lore !  Many  an  illiterate  man 
has  acquired  posthumous  fame,  wisdom,  and  refinement 
in  the  same  way.  There  is  more  than  a  tinge  of  the 
ludicrous  about  this,  and  the  attempt  to  twist  a  little 
romance  out  of  it,  is  neither  a  sane  nor  an  easy  task. 
Who  does  not  know  a  contemporary,  a  woman  for 
example,  with  a  nice  birthday  present  of  Shakespeare, 
who  never  had  mind  or  heart  to  read  twenty  lines 
even  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  or  the  Comedy 
of  Errors. 

But,  from  all  sources,  Thomas  Jefferson  did  not 
derive  a  very  profound  mind.  His  reasoning  was  often 
exceedingly  superficial.  But  he  did  a  vast  amount  of 
work,  and  was  never  idle,  although  there  is  a  kind  of 
commonplace  monotony  about  all  he  did,  said,  and  was, 
and  after  reading  nearly  every  word  written  by  him 
and  by  others  about  him,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  intellectually  or  morally  great. 

Some  of  his  work  has  been  very  great  in  its  results, 
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and  few  Americans  became  more  eminent,  and,  per- 
haps, none  have  exerted  such  extensive  and  lasting 
political  influence.  His  administrative  ability  was  poor, 
at  least  not  of  the  best  quality  in  public  position  or 
on  his  farm.  He  had  a  vast  estate,  and  received  large 
salaries,  but  soon  after  his  death  his  creditors  swept  it 
all  away;  and  several  of  his  Presidential  schemes 
were  miserable  failures.  In  some  things  he  exhibited 
exquisite  delicacy,  that  of  a  refined,  cultured,  and 
pure  woman.  He  would  not  use  tobacco,  would  not 
swear  or  gamble,  and  hated  drunkenness,  although  his 
expenses  for  "wines,"  while  President,  were  fabulous, 
and  Monticello  was  always  stocked  with  wines.  But 
he  drank  little  himself,  and  was  unwilling,  under  the 
authority  of  Robley  Dunglison,  when  on  his  deathbed 
to  drink  brandy  unless  it  was  mainly  reduced  to 
water.  He  was  a  correct  and  decent  man,  living  in  a 
doubtful  age. 

He  was  always  opposed  to  wars,  and  thought  that 
something  would  happen  somehow  to  prevent  them, 
although,  when  that  of  1812  came  he  apologized  for  it, 
and  supported  his  successor  in  it. 

The  evidence  is  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  very  little 
tolerance  for  persons,  and  none  for  their  theories, 
if  contrary  to  his  own.  That  he  was  always  sincere 
it  is  not  easy  to  believe.  He  said  of  himself,  that 
if  there  were  genuine  good  and  beauty  found  in  his 
life,  the  religion  which  produced  it  must  not  have  been 
so  bad.  So  it  seems.  His  hardest  opponent  should 
admit  that  his  life  was  better  than  his  theories.  Al- 
though quick  tempered  he  never  had  a  direct  personal 
quarrel,  and  never  disgraced  himself  or  his  country  by 
fighting  a  duel.     He  practiced  a  ruinous  hospitality, 
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and  usually  among  men  put  forward  his  most  lovable 
traits,  and  in  his  family  he  was  clean,  and  as  gentle  as 
his  favorite  daughter. 

Mr.  Jefferson  filled  an  important  niche  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  But  his  main  claim  to  great- 
ness, if  any,  lies  in  the  perpetuity  of  his  political 
dogmas  and  practices.  The  part  he  took  in  reforming 
the  laws  of  his  own  State,  in  establishing  the  Re- 
public, and  in  the  spread  and  planting  of  genuine 
republicanism  in  America,  can  not  be  valued  too  highly. 
His  followers  may  with  just  pride  refer  to  these,  the 
greatest  works  of  the  first  Democratic  President. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  while  not  with- 
out manly  courage,  had  not  the  spirit  and  bearing  of 
the  soldier ;  and,  in  a  kind  of  semi-chivalrous  age,  was 
void  of  knightly  manners.  This  is  driveling  folly. 
Should  all  men  be  born  with  unyielding  spines?  Are 
the  proportions  and  bearing  of  a  model  soldier  the 
standard  of  creation  ?  Great  souls  control  bodies 
adapted  for  other,  and  often  better  purposes,  than 
gaining  honors  and  badges  on  the  battlefield. 

Mr.  Jefferson  could  not  make  a  speech,  but  he  was 
so  successful  as  a  quiet  talker,  such  an  energetic 
worker,  and  so  able  and  advanced  with  his  pen,  as  to 
win  the  admiration  and  affection  even  of  John  Adams. 
He  certainly  had  great  versatility  in  the  power  to 
adapt  himself  to  men  and  circumstances.  He  was  at 
home  in  any  subject  with  whomever  he  was  cast. 
While  it  was  a  part  of  his  policy  to  be  so,  he  really 
took  pleasure  in  being  interested  in  what  was  upper- 
most with  others.  Although  endowed  with  some  ex- 
tremely fine  qualities,  his  mind  was  really  cast  in  a 
rough  mold  which  fitted  him  to  lead  the  more  unre- 
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fined  and  turbulent,  at  the  same  time  that  he  could 
not  tolerate  the  presence  of  the  mob,  and  dreaded 
opposition  and  force. 

Edmund  Bacon,  who  was  long  manager  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  farms,  and  who  visited  him  at  Washing- 
ton, said  : — 

' '  Mr.  Jefferson  often  told  me  that  the  office  of  Vice-President 
was  far  preferable  to  that  of  President.  He  was  perfectly  tired 
out  with  company.  He  had  a  very  long  dining-room,  and  his 
table  was  chock  full  every  one  of  the  sixteen  days  I  was  there. 
There  were  Congressmen,  foreigners,  and  all  sorts  of  people,  to 
dine  with  him.  He  dined  at  four  o'clock,  and  they  generally  sat 
and  talked  until  night.  It  used  to  worry  me  to  sit  so  long ;  and 
I  finally  quit  when  I  got  through  eating,  and  went  off  and  left 
them.  The  first  thing  in  the  morning  there  was  to  go  to  market. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  steward  was  a  very  smart  man,  well  educated,  and 
as  much  of  a  gentleman  in  his  appearance  as  any  man.  His 
carriage-driver  would  get  out  the  wagon  early  in  the  morning, 
and  Lamar  would  go  with  him  to  Georgetown  to  market.  I 
have  all  my  life  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  I  went  with  them  very  often.  Lamar  told 
me  that  it  often  took  fifty  dollars  to  pay  for  what  marketing  they 
would  use  in  a  day." 

It  is  related  with  seeming  pride,  and  as  an  excep- 
tional grace,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  attended  his  wife  in 
her  last  illness  with  great  attentiveness,  often  not 
leaving  her  side  for  days  during  the  four  long  months 
of  "dreadful  suspense"  which  preceded  her  death. 
But  the  reverse  would  have  been  the  exception.  He 
only  practiced  a  common  virtue.  No  men  of  heart  or 
character  do,  or  could  do  otherwise.  Who  could  be 
so  sympathizing  as  the  husband,  and  whose  attentions 
so  consoling  ?  Who  else  could  be  expected  to  have 
heart  and  soul  in  every  thing  concerning  the  dyin°- 
wife  ?     Could  any  one  claim  as  a  mark  of  greatness. 
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indifference  to  the  wants,  sufferings,  heart  yearnings, 
especially  of  her  whose  life  has,  in  some  sense,  become 
identical  with  his  own  ?  Such  indifference  could  cer- 
tainly form  no  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  life  or  nature  or 
style  of  greatness. 

Of  his  habits  and  character  Edmund  Bacon,  his 
faithful  friend,  wrote  : — 

"  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  most  industrious  person  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.  All  the  time  I  was  with  him  I  had  full  permission  to 
visit  his  room  whenever  I  thought  it  necessary  to  see  him  on 
business.  I  knew  how  to  get  into  his  room  at  any  time  of  day 
or  night.  I  have  sometimes  gone  iDto  his  room  when  he  was  in 
bed ;  but  aside  from  that,  I  never  went  into  it  but  twice,  in  the 
whole  twenty  years  I  was  with  him,  that  I  did  not  find  him  em- 
ployed. I  never  saw  him  sitting  idle  in  his  room  but  twice. 
Once  he  was  suffering  with  the  toothache ;  and  once,  in  returning 
from  his  Bedford  farm,  he  had  slept  in  a  room  where  some  of  the 
glass  had  been  broken  out  of  the  window,  and  the  wind  had  blown 
upon  him  and  given  him  a  kind  of  neuralgia.  At  all  other  times 
he  was  either  reading,  writing,  talking,  working  upon  some  model, 
or  doing  something  else.  Mrs.  Randolph  was  just  like  her  father, 
in  this  respect.  She  was  always  busy.  If  she  was  n't  reading  or 
writing,  she  was  always  doing  somethiug.  She  used  to  sit  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  room  a  great  deal,  and  sew,  or  read,  or  talk,  as  he 
would  be  busy  about  something  else.  As  her  daughters  grew  up, 
she  taught  them  to  be  industrious  like  herself." 

Daniel  Webster  visited  Mr.  Jefferson  at  Monticello 

in  1824,  and  wrote  of  him  as  follows : — 

"Mr.  Jefferson  is  now  between  eighty-one  and  eighty-two, 
above  six  feet  high,  of  an  ample,  long  frame,  rather  thin  and 
spare.  His  head,  which  is  not  peculiar  in  shape,  is  set  rather 
forward  on  his  shoulders;  and  his  neck  being  long  there  is,  when 
he  is  walking  or  conversing,  an  habitual  protrusion  of  it.  It  is 
still  well  covered  with  hair,  which  having  been  once  red,  and  now 
turning  gray,  is  of  an  indistinct  sandy  color.  His  eyes  are  small, 
very  light,  and  now  neither  brilliant  nor  striking.  His  chin  is 
rather  long,  but  not  pointed.  His  nose  small,  regular  in  its  out- 
line, and  the  nostrils  a  little  elevated.     His  mouth  is  well  formed, 
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and  still  filled  with  teeth ;  it  is  strongly  compressed,  bearing  an 
expression  of  contentment  and  benevolence.  His  complexion, 
formerly  light  and  freckled,  now  bears  the  marks  of  age  and  cuta- 
neous affection.  His  limbs  are  uncommonly  long,  his  hands  and 
feet  very  large,  and  his  wrists  of  an  extraordinary  size.  His 
walk  is  not  precise  and  military,  but  easy  and  swinging.  He 
stoops  a  little,  not  so  much  from  age,  as  from  natural  formation. 
When  sitting,  he  appears  short,  partly  from  a  rather  lounging 
habit  of  sitting,  and  partly  from  the  disproportionate  length  of 
his  limbs. 

"His  dress,  when  in  the  house,  is  a  gray  surtout  coat,  kersey- 
mere-stuff waistcoat,  with  an  under  one  faced  with  some  material 
of  a  dingy  red.  His  pantaloons  are  very  long  and  loose,  and  of 
the  same  color  as  his  coat.  His  stockings  are  woolen,  either 
white  or  gray;  and  his  shoes  of  the  kind  that  bear  his  name. 
His  whole  dress  is  very  much  neglected,  but  not  slovenly.  He 
wears  a  common  round  hat.  His  dress,  when  on  horseback,  is  a 
gray  straight-bodied  coat,  and  a  spencer  of  the  same  material, 
both  fastened  with  large  pearl  buttons.  When  we  first  saw  him, 
he  was  riding ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  above  articles  of  apparel, 
wore  around  his  throat  a  knit  white  woolen  tippet,  in  the  place 
of  a  cravat,  and  black  velvet  gaiters  under  his  pantaloons.  His 
general  appearance  indicates  an  extraordinary  degree  of  health, 
vivacity,  and  spirit.  His  sight  is  still  good,  for  he  needs  glasses 
only  in  the  evening.  His  hearing  is  generally  good,  but  a  num- 
ber of  voices  in  animated  conversation  confuses  it. 

"Mr.  Jefferson  rises  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  he  can  see  the 
hands  of  his  clock,  which  is  directly  opposite  his  bed,  and  exam- 
ines his  thermometer  immediately,  as  he  keeps  a  regular  mete- 
orological diary.  He  employs  himself  chiefly  in  writing  till 
breakfast,  which  is  at  nine.  From  that  time  till  dinner  he  is  in 
his  library,  excepting  that  in  fair  weather  he  rides  on  horseback 
from  seven  to  fourteen  miles.  Dines  at  four,  returns  to  the 
drawiDg-room  at  six,  when  coffee  is  brought  in,  and  passes  the 
evening  until  nine  in  conversation.  His  habit  of  retiring  at  that 
hour  is  so  strong,  that  it  has  become  essential  to  his  health  and 
comfort.  His  diet  is  simple,  but  he  seems  restrained  only  by  his 
taste.  His  breakfast  is  always  tea  and  coffee,  bread  always  fresh 
from  the  oven,  of  which  he  does  not  seem  afraid,  with  sometimes 
a  slight  accompaniment  of  cold  meat.  He  enjoys  his  dinner  well, 
taking  with  his  meat  a  large  proportion  of  vegetables.     He  has  a 
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strong  preference  for  the  wines  of  the  Continent,  of  which  he  has 
many  sorts  of  excellent  quality,  having  been  more  than  com- 
monly successful  in  his  mode  of  importing  and  preserving  them. 
Dinner  is  served  in  half  Virginia  and  half  French  style,  in  good 
taste  and  abundance.  No  wine  is  put  on  the  table  till  the  cloth 
is  removed. 

"  In  conversation  Mr.  Jefferson  is  easy  and  natural,  and  ap- 
parently not  ambitious;  it  is  not  loud,  as  challenging  general 
attention,  but  usually  addressed  to  the  person  next  him.  The 
topics,  when  not  selected  to  suit  the  character  and  feelings  of  his 
auditor,  are  those  subjects  with  which  his  mind  seems  particularly 
occupied ;  and  these  at  present  may  be  said  to  be  science  and  letters, 
and  especially  the  University  of  Virginia.  When  we  were  with 
him  his  favorite  subjects  were  Greek  and  Anglo-Saxon,  historical 
recollections  of  the  times  and  events  of  the  Revolution,  and  of 
his  residence  in  France  from  1784  to  1789." 

In  December,  1823  or  1824,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to 
W.  B.  Giles  that  his  memory  was  almost  a  blank. 
And  yet  he  lived  on  to  the  end  hating  alike  Federal- 
ists, Calvinists,  and  priests,  and  believing  that  Unita- 
rians, Democrats  (whom  he  still  called  Republicans), 
and  Quakers  were  the  only  right-minded  people  in  the 
world.  He  hated  with  almost  equal  intensity  meta- 
physical and  spiritual-minded  people,  and  said  that  he 
had  no  idea  of  any  thing  but  matter,  and  did  not 
think  any  other  man  could  have.  He  boasted  <?f  being 
a  materialist,  and  held  that  the  Apocalypse  was  writ- 
ten by  a  madman  or  a  fool,  and  yet  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
generous  enough  to  say  that  he  had  one  rule  by  which 
he  judged  all  men  irrespective  of  their  creeds;  that 
was,  by  their  fruits. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  MAN,  HIS  WORK,  HIS  INFLUENCE,  HIS  PLACE— THE 
METRIC  SYSTEM— AN  ADVERSE  VIEW. 

WHILE  what  is  commonly  called  fortune  or  good 
luck  had  little  to  do,  as  has  been  shown,  with 
the  life  of  John  Adams,  it  would  be  a  difficult  feat  to 
maintain  the  same  position  as  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  retrace  his  steps  from  Shadwell 
and  William  and  Mary  College,  or  indeed,  to  make 
any  especial  effort  to  set  forth  Mr.  Jefferson's  great 
good  fortune  at  any  period  of  his  life.  But  it  has  long 
been  well  known  that  more  to  his  Southern  origin  than 
to  the  power  of  his  tongue  and  pen  was  Mr.  Jefferson 
put  forward  in  the  Continental  Congress.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  had  he  come  from  the  east  side  of  the 
Hudson  he  never  would  have  written  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  and  until  long  after  his  Presidency 
the  same  spirit  and  principle  which  were  important 
elements  in  his  Revolutionary  successes  were  dominant 
in  the  political  policy  of  the  country. 

In  view  of  the  fact- that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  timid 
and  distrustful  of  -himself  in  public  exhibition,  was 
unable  to  maintain  himself  in  debate,  shrank  from  po- 
sitions where  he  would  be  obliged  to  stand  forward  as 
a  speaker  and  actor  before  the  public ;  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  defect  caused  him,  to  some  extent, 
to  prefer  others  to  himself,  from  the  day  he  entered 
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the  Virginia  Legislature  to  the  end  of  his  public  ca- 
reer, showing  itself  even  in  his  desire  to  put  Mr. 
Madison  forward  as  the  successor  of  General  Wash- 
ington, and  his  uneasy  willingness  to  have  Mr.  Adams 
come  out  first,  and  that  it  had,  no  doubt,  much  to  do 
with  his  refusal  to  make  annual  speeches  to  Congress 
as  his  predecessors  in  the  Presidency  had  done,  it  can 
not  but  appear  that  he  was  an  exceedingly  fortunate 
man.  Men  of  such  traits  seldom  make  much  figure  in 
more  modern  times  unless  it  may  be  in  the  world  of. 
letters.  They  take  back  seats,  giving  way  to  people 
of  words. 

While  it  may  be  seen  and  acknowledged  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  what  is  popularly  termed  fortunate,  a 
lucky  man,  in  view  of  these  defects,  and  other  pecul- 
iarities of  his  character,  it  would  be  folly  to  think  or 
to  attempt  to  maintain  that  family  and  luck  introduced 
and  made  him  what  he  was  in  the  world  and  in  the 
history  of  his  country.  His  ability  and  natural  endow- 
ments were  very  great.  They  were  extraordinary  and 
unequaled.  To  the  great  mass  of  his  own  countrymen 
his  manners  were  extremely  captivating.  The  princi- 
ple which  he  put  foremost  with  his  children,  grand- 
children, and  other  young  relatives,  he  made  of  first 
importance  in  his  own  conduct.  To  give  no  offense, 
to  please,  please,  please,  he  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
worldly  philosophy.  Thus  he*  adapted  himself  with 
wonderful  success  to  men  and  children,  to  people  of  all 
classes  whenever  and  wherever  he  met  them.  What- 
ever his  sentiments  were  privately,  even  for  the 
"  swinish  multitude,"  all  men  in  his  presence  felt  alike 
the  suavity  and  the  disinterested  friendliness  of  the 
man.     He   seldom   or  never  went  beyond  the  depth 
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of  his  company.  Indeed,  it  was  not  his  nature  or 
delight  to  be  deep,  and  the  genial  way  in  which  he 
applied  his  versatile  traits  and  large  stock  of  knowl- 
edge brought  him  into  universal  favor  at  a  trifling  out- 
lay, which  he  thought  others  should  be  wise  enough 
also  to  make  in  their  own  interests. 

He  lived  at  a  day  when  it  was  not  essential  for  a 
man  to  throw  himself  away  at  the  taverns,  clubs,  and 
in  the  small  secret  orders,  and  in  idle  gossip  on  the 
corners  and  streets  \o  become  popular,  although  John 
Adams  sometimes  thought  that  even  then  he  could 
advance  his  interests  more  by  attending  the  public  auc- 
tions and  town  meetings,  and  riding  about  on  his  horse 
than  in  devoting  himself  to  his  books  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  able  briefs. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  habitually  busy  man,  from 
natural  disposition,  and  really  gave  little  of  his  time 
to  suit  the  idle  and  careless  whims  of  men.  Unlike 
most  of  the  modern  fame-getters,  he  was  a  domestic 
man,  strongly  attached  to  his  own  home,  so  much  so 
that  he  would  never  sleep  out  of  his  own  bed  unless 
necessity  forced  him  to  it. 

What  he  failed  to  do  with  his  tongue  he  more  than 
made  up  for  with  his  pen.  With  this  at  the  earliest 
period  he  was  bolder  and  more  radical  than  Mr.  Henry 
was  with  his  tongue.  Where  Mr.  Jefferson  was  s.trong 
he  was  usually  much  'stronger  than  other  men ;  and 
considering  the  character  of  his  age  no  other  public 
man  was  so  well  suited  to  the  work  he  did,  no  other 
man,  perhaps,  could  have  stood  in  his  place. 

Although  he  was  modest  enough  to  tell  Mr.  Adams 
that  if  they  were  both  at  once  removed  from  the  scene 
of  strife  the  country  and  Government  would  go  on  as 
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well  without  them,  and  the  same  as  if  they  never  had 
been;  yet  this  was  one  of  his  extravagantly  generous 
moods,  and  in  it  he  was  mistaken.  Of  all  the  able  and 
patriotic  men  of  Virginia  he  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
one  who  was  in  a  suitable  frame  of  mind  to  devise 
and  maintain  so  radical  a  republican  code  of  laws  as 
that  State  was  forced  to  adopt.  Patrick  Henry  was 
too  lazy  to  write  or  work.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  one  of 
the  most  industrious  men.  of  his  day.  Mr.  Wythe 
usually  sided  with  his  pupil,  but  it  was  not  his  dispo- 
sition to  suggest  and  put  forward  measures  so  radical 
at  a  period  of  transition  when  the  tests  of  time  and 
experience  were  necessary  to  show  the  country  its 
wants. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  peculiarly  and  wonderfully  adapted 
among  all  the  men  of  his  day  for  the  very  work  he 
did,  from  the  writing  and  revision  of  the  code  of  laws 
of  Virginia,  to  the  mellowing  down  and  popularization 
of  the  Federal  Government  from  the  stiff  colonial 
formalism  of  the  Federalists.  No  other  American  could 
have  filled  the  place  of  this  timid  and  shrinking,  bold 
and  aggressive,  slipshod  and  fastidious,  genial  and  big- 
hearted,  philosophical  and  often  unstatesman-like,  man 
of  theories,  whims,  and  experiments.  To  count  the 
advantages  of  his  general  influence  on  the  political 
dispositions  and  habits  of  his  countrymen  would  be  as 
difficult  a  task,  perhaps,  as  it  would  be  to  overestimate 
them.  At  all  events  after  a  calm  review  of  the  past 
conduct  of  national  affairs,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
great  mass  of  American  people  would  be  willing  to 
admit  the  justice  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  estimate  of 
his  part  in  these  words  to  Mr.  Gallatin :  ':  Our  Admin- 
istration now  drawing  towards  a  close,  I  have  a  sublime 
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pleasure  in  believing  it  will  be  distinguished  as  much 
by  having  placed  itself  above  all  the  passions  which 
could  disturb  its  harmony,  as  by  the  great  operations 
by  which  it  will  have  advanced  the  well-being  of  the 
Nation." 

And  yet  even  this  "sublime  pleasure"  never  took 
from  Mr.  Jefferson  a  certain  distaste  he  had  for  public 
function,  and  his  constant  longing  for  the  genial  and 
delightful  employments  of  his  farm.  But  a  few  days 
after  writing  thus  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  he  wrote  in  Jan- 
uary, 1807,  to  "my  excellent  friend,"  John  Dick- 
inson :  "  But  your  tedium  will  end  in  a  few  lines  more. 
Mine  has  yet  two  years  to  endure.  I  arm  tired  of  an 
office  where  I  can  do  no  more  good  than  many  others, 
who  would  be  glad  to  be  employed  in  it.  To  myself, 
personally,  it  brings  nothing  but  unceasing  drudgery 
and  daily  loss  of  friends.  Every  office  becoming  va- 
cant, every  appointment  made,  me  donne  un  ingrat,  et 
cent  ennemis.  My  only  consolation  is  in  the  belief  that 
my  fellow-citizens  at  large  give  me  credit  for  good 
intentions." 

And,  a  year  later,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe  :  "My 
longings  for  retirement  are  so  strong,  that  I  with  diffi- 
culty encounter  the  daily  drudgeries  of  my  duty. 
But  my  wish  for  retirement  itself  is  not  stronger  than 
that  of  carrying  into  it  the  affections  of  all  my  friends." 

It  is  needless  here  to  reiterate  the  strong  and  weak 
points  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  life  and  public  services.  They 
have  been  sufficiently  displayed,  perhaps,  throughout 
this  volume,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  What  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  done  in  Virginia  with  his  pen  served  to  in- 
troduce him  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  what  he 
did  there  and  in  Virginia  served  to  introduce  him  in 
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France,  the  country  for  which,  next  to  his  own,  for  a 
long  time,  he  had  the  greatest  degree  of  respect. 
The  "Parliamentary  Manual"  was  one  of  his  later 
performances,  one  by  which  he  did  not  "set  much 
store,"  as,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pages  explana- 
tory, it  was  a  mere  compilation. 

His  book  of  "Notes  on  Virginia"  was  quite  val- 
uable, although,  like  nearly  every  thing  else  that  he  did, 
brought  upon  him  some  sharp  criticisms.  From  the 
"Notes"  the  compilers  of  school  readers  took  the 
"  Speech  of  Logan,"  the  Mingo.  Mr.  Jefferson's 
"  Notes  of  Virginia  "  gave  this  speech  its  celebrity,  and 
fixed  it  in  the  history  of  the  country  as  one  of  its 
pretty  romances ;  although  Mr.  Madison  had  sent  the 
speech  to  his  earliest  correspondent,  William  Brad- 
ford. Mr.  Jefferson  was  even  accused  of  manufactur- 
ing this  wonderful  speech,  and  was  obliged  to  make  a 
defense  of  himself  on  its  account.  Luther  Martin 
was  his  assailant  in  this  case,  and  the  rough,  uncalled 
for  way  in  which  he  handled  it  without  evidence,  may 
have  had  some  part  at  a  later  date  in  the  severity  with 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  spoke  of  this  "  Federal  Bull-dog." 

At  the  time  Mr.  Jefferson's  wrote  of  the  Mingo 
chief,  the  always  overestimated  French  naturalist, 
Buffon,  had  given  publicity  to  his  foolish  slander, 
that  animals  and  men  deteriorate  in  the  climates  of 
America.  In  an  attempt  to  refute  this  charge,  Mr.' 
Jefferson  introduced  the  example  of  Logan,  the  Amer- 
ican savage,  and  every  schoolboy  of  spirit  has  many  a 
time  thanked  the  grand  old  man  for  his  patriotic  labor, 
and  the  beautiful  words  of  his  introduction  : — 

"I  may  challenge  the  whole  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes' 
and  Cicero,  and,  indeed,  of  any  more  eminent  orators,  if  Europe, 
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or  the  world,  has  furnished  more  eminent,  to  produce  a  single 
passage  superior  to  the  speech  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  deliv- 
ered to  Lord  Dunmore,  when  governor  of  Virginia.  As  a  testi- 
mony of  Indian  talents  in  this  line,  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  it, 
by  first  stating  the  incidents  necessary  for  understanding  it." 

Mr.  Jefferson  bequeathed,  to  some  extent,  to  his 
successor,  the  conditions  and  circumstances  leading  to 
the  second  war  with  England.  Still  his  own  Admin- 
istration had  been  merely  a  continuation  of  that  which 
had  gone  before,  and  he  himself  had  inherited  the  ill- 
will  and  bad  behavior  of  England  towards  this  country 
from  the  day  it  became  an  independent  nation.  The 
spirit,  if  not  also  the  ground,  of  the  War  of  1812, 
was  laid  in  the  Revolution  and  its  consequences  to 
England. 

It  may  be  doubted  fairly,  at  least,  whether  Mr. 
Jefferson's  foreign  policy  was  defective,  or  was  less 
wise  than  that  of  his  predecessors,  in  the  conditions 
of  peace,  or  the  management  which  would  prevent 
war.  Only  one  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of  peace 
when  the  war  actually  began.  But  had  that  obstacle 
been  removed  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that  it 
would  not  have  been  renewed  or  another  cause  substi- 
tuted. And  to  set  up  the  view  that  that  war  was  of 
less  benefit  to  this  country  than  it  was  evil  would,  at 
any  rate,  be  of  doubtful  propriety.  The  weight  of  evi- 
dence is  against  such  a  speculation,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  next  succeeding  volume  of  this  work.  While  it  is 
true  that  not  a  single  question  at  stake  between  the 
two  belligerent  nations  was  formally  settled  by  this 
war,  or  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  is  still  true  that  if 
Mr.  Jefferson,  his  successor,  and  the  Democratic  party 
have  a  sin  to  answer  for  on  account  of  the  second  war 
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with  England,  few  Americans  at  this  day  would  be 
willing  to  stand  up  against  them. 

Mr.  Jefferson  looked  upon  his  Louisiana  purchase 
as  one  of  the  greatest,  most  beneficial  events  which 
had  ever  befallen  the  Nation ;  and  one  great  source 
of  consolation  to  this  unwarlike  man  was  that  there 
was  not  only  no  bloodshed  in  the  acquisition,  but  that 
it  also  prevented  a  formidable  adventure  on  this 
continent. 

No  President,  not  even  General  Jackson,  was  more 
thoroughly  responsible  for  his  administration  than  was 
Mr.  Jefferson.  The  "  Cabinet "  is  a  feature  of  the 
American  system  of  government,  and,  in  some  sense, 
its  members  are  held  to  public  account  for  their  con- 
duct, often  being  made  scape-goats  for  the  President, 
who  is  alone  responsible  under  the  Constitution  for 
the  administration  of  public  affairs.  This  just  popular 
view  of  the  Cabinet  is  founded  upon  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  men  who  have  mainly  been  chosen  to  form 
it.  Men  who  stood  among  the  first  in  the  Nation  have, 
from  the  outset,  been  selected  as  advisers  of  the 
President.  General  Washington  started  out  not  only 
with  the  idea  of  making  this  class  of  men  share  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation,  but  also  deemed  it  proper 
and  wise  to  bring  together  the  representatives  of  the 
opposing  theories  and  factions.  And  especially  did 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  first  Administra- 
tion distinguish  himself  for  his  skill  in  organizing  the 
Government. 

Still  the  Cabinet  was  merely  advisory  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  made  obligatory  under  the  Constitution,  and 
its  members  stood  at  the  head  of  great  departments 
for   which  they  were   responsible  to  the   Executive. 

31— c 
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Under  Mr.  Adams,  in  conduct  at  least,  some  members 
of  the  Cabinet  gave  to  the  Administration,  for  a  time, 
the  air  of  a  division  into  two  independent  branches, 
one  being  the  President  and  the  other  the  depart- 
mental executive. 

Although  Mr.  Jefferson's  Administration  was,  in  a 
most  marked  sense,  that  of  one  man,  the  Cabinet 
entirely  disappearing  behind  bim,  yet  he  did  not 
escape  the  suspicion  of  having  private  counselors,  and 
in  some  of  his  letters  spoke  freely  of  charges  and  in- 
sinuations about  his  "backstairs  advisors."  The  so- 
called  "Kitchen  Cabinet"  did  not,  however,  come  out 
fully  until  during  the  seventh  Administration,  and 
after  that  period  little  has  been  heard  of  this  institution. 

Mainly  from  the  outset  the  Cabinet  has  been  merely 
what  it  was  designed  by  the  Constitution.  Under 
what  has  been  called  Mr.  Jefferson's  "Virginia  Dy- 
nasty" there  sprang  up  the  view  that  the  succession 
to  the  Presidency  lay  within  the  Cabinet,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Department  of  State,  and  this  whim  has 
occasionally  cropped  out  since  that  day. 

Not  the  least  of  all  Mr.  Jefferson's  good  services 
was  in  connection  with  the  decimal  system  in  the 
coinage  of  the  country,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
units  and  tables  of  our  simple  weights  and  measures. 
For  a  hundred  years  this  system  has  proven  to  be  em- 
inently satisfactory.  It  was  largely  American  in  char- 
acter, and  was  one  of  the  fine  national  features  6f  the 
early  legislation  of  the  country. 

If  there  were  no  other  virtue  in  the  case  of  this 
simple  and  convenient  system  of  notation  and  weights 
and  measures,  the  sentiment  and  principle  of  patriot- 
ism would  lead  to  its   perpetuation.     And  certainly, 
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with  a  native  American,  at  any  rate,  there  could  be  no 
more  weighty  consideration  than  that  of  patriotism  I 
would  not,  however,  maintain  an  Americanisn  in  legisla- 
tion, language,  or  customs  because  it  is  an  Americanism 
unless  it  has  the  added  virtues  of  being  just,  good, 
and  true.  But  the  national  spirit  which  would  barter 
its  own  usages  for  the  experiments,  customs,  and 
whims  of  foreign  nations,  is  wanting  in  the  greatest 
element  of  respectability  which  can  appeal  to  our 
judgment  and  esteem.  If  America  would  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  she  would  set  ex- 
amples for  the  Old  World,  not  run  after  its  doubtful 
practices.  In  what  is  she  not  competent  to  do  this? 
In  what  was  she  ever  not  competent? 

Mr.  Jefferson  thought  that  a  comparison  of  this 
country  in  its  poorest  aspects  with  Europe  in  her  best 
conditions  was  like  comparing  Heaven  with  Hell,  and 
said  that  "no  race  of  kings  has  ever  presented  above 
one  man  of  common  sense  in  twenty  generations." 
What  would  this  plain,  outspoken  republican  have  said 
of  the  legislation  which  would  substitute  his  simple 
American  in  good  Anglo-Saxon,  for  the  Greek  and 
Latin  French  metric  system?  Against  the  continuous 
decimal  scale  of  the  metric  plan  nobody  should  find 
fault.  But  this  is  only  an  apparent  virtue.  The  real 
conditions  of  the  system  are  vague  and  difficult  enough, 
besides  being  expressed  in  a  difficult  tongue  which  no 
true  American  will  aid  in  placing  before  his  own  in 
great  national  usages,  especially  when  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  doing  so. 

In  the  winter  of  1865,  in  a  streak  of  deep  patriotic 
wisdom,  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  use  of 
this  French  system  in  this  country,  and  provided  that 
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a  set  of  weights  and  measures  should  be  supplied  to 
each  state  as  objects  of  passing  interest  and  curiosity 
to  "statesmen"  who  annually  or  biennially  collect  at 
the  State  Capitals,  and  who  never  would  either  under- 
stand or  use  them. 

Where  is  the  American  to-day  who  believes  that 
the  French  language  will  become  the  tongue  of  the 
civilized  world  ?  Where  is  the  cultured  native  Amer- 
ican who  can  give  aid  to  or  take  any  delight  in  the 
loading  of  his  own  tongue  with  impurities  from  dead 
and  foreign  languages?  This  new  system  throws  into 
our  language,  already  burdened  with  grafts  of  every 
hue  from  all  nooks  and  corners  of  the  earth,  another 
unsightly  and  mean  little  group  of  words. 

This  beautiful  system  has  its  foundation  in  the 
word  meter  which  has  itself  at  least  two  pronuncia- 
tions. Next  to  this  in  importance,  perhaps,  is  liter 
which  very  few  Americans,  who  make  themselves  ri- 
diculous in  its  use,  can  speak  correctly. 

In  the  ascending  scale  the  Greek,  and  the  descend- 
ing the  Latin,  language  is  brought  into  requisition,  and 
there  are  constructed  for  us  tables  like  these  with  the 
basic  word  in  the  center: 


Myriameter, 

Myrialiter, 

Kilometer, 

Kilo!  iter, 

Hectometer, 

Hectoliter, 

Decameter, 

Decaliter, 

Meter, 

Liter, 

Decimeter, 

Deciliter, 

Centimeter, 

Centiliter, 

Millimeter, 

Milliliter, 

Decimillimeter. 

Decimilliliter. 

While  one  of  these  numbers  is  always  ten  times 
greater  than  another,  not  one  of  them  can  be  repre- 
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sented  in  a  definite  comprehensible  equivalent  in  the 
English  or  American  language.  Not  even  the  orthog- 
raphy of  the  terms  is  invariable,  and  the  table  erected 
around  gram  is  no  more  reliable  than  the  others,  al- 
though used  in  compounding  medicines. 

The  meter  is  said  to  be  the  one  ten  millionth  part 
of  the  distance  from  the  earth's  equator  to  its  north 
pole,  and  is  39.37+  American  inches.  But  this  deci- 
mal is  only  approximately  correct,  and  may  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely.  So  in  the  vernacular  the  best  that 
can  ever  be  done  in  speaking  of  the  meter  is  to  say 
that  it  is  about  thirty-nine  inches,  or  nearly  thirty- 
nine  and  a  third  inches.  The  liter  is  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  cubic  meter,  and  the  gram  is  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  liter  of  water.  In  land  measure  there  is  a 
centaire  or  cen%are  which  is  a  square  yard  and  an  in- 
definite fraction,  an  are  which  is  ten  times  the  centare, 
and  a  hectare  which  is  two  acres  and  a  vague  big  frac- 
tion. The  principal  measure  in  wood,  stone,  and  other 
such  solids,  is  the  kiloliter  which  is  also  gracefully 
called  the  stere ;  the  tenth  of  this  is  a  decistere,  and 
ten  steres  are  a  decastere.  And  so  runs  on  this  grand 
and  convenient  innovation! 

The  variable  orthography  should  alone  be  sufficient 
to  bar  the  system  from  our  respect  and  toleration. 

Of,  eight  books,  seven  American,  and  one  English, 
now  at  my  side  containing  this  French  system,  two 
spell  meter,  liter,  gram;  six  spell  metre,  litre,  gramme, 
and  no  two  of  them  agree  as  to  the  value  of  a  single 
item.  They  agree  approximately,  but  wander  on  the 
decimal.  The  orthography  of  the  derived  words  is 
also  variable.  So  the  best  an  ordinary  American  can 
do    in    spelling,  valuation,    or    pronunciation    of    the 
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words  of  this  system  is  to  say  apologetically,  ''What- 
ever it  is." 

A  gram  is  15.432349+  English  grains,  or  .032151+ 
part  of  a  Troy  ounce.  A  meter  is  39.37079+  inches, 
and  some  give  it  as  39.371+,  39.368+,  etc.  A  liter 
is  said  to  be  2.113  pints  in  America,  and  in  England 
it  is  one  pint  and  the  incomprehensible  decimal  of  a 
pint,  .760773+.  A  kilogram  is  about  equal  to  a  liter 
of  water,  and  this  kilo'  you  must  use  as  the  weight  in 
trade,  the  hectoliter  in  measuring  grain,  and  the  liter 
in  liquid  measure.  When  will  arise  the  race  of  Amer- 
icans who  will  do  this  ? 

In  the  medical  profession,  not  necessarily  excluding 
the  vast  field  of  quackery  which  the  world  is  not  al- 
ways able  or  ready  to  separate  from  the  genuine,  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  found  at  least  one  of  the  most  prolifio 
sources  of  the  corruption  of  our  tongue.  Even  among 
a  few  of  the  most  respectable  members  of  this  pro- 
fession the  tendency  is  apparent  to  favor  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  metric  system,  especially  in  parts  of  it 
where  they  seem  to  be  most  concerned.  But  the 
greatest  sinners  in  this  matter  are  the  men  in  the  pro- 
fession who  have  least  at  stake  and  in  whom  the  sen- 
timent of  patriotism  may  be  of  the  least  possible 
potency  or  greatest  possible  dilution,  that  is,  of  for- 
eign birth  or  education,  and  of  whom  least  may  be 
expected  in  the  way  of  keeping  a  pure,  unmixed  tongue 
with  us. 

In  the  school  and  medical  text  books  the  metric 
scheme  is  set  forth,  mostly  in  the  first  instance,  as  a 
curiosity,  and  often  apparently  to  illustrate  the  vast 
erudition  of  the  writers  in  the  second  case,  if  not  also 
to  further  the  old  deep-rooted  tendency  to  perpetuate 
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mysticism  in  a  science  yet  in  its  swaddling  clothes. 
Fortunately  the  system  is  little  used  in  any  direction, 
and  that  little  has  in  it  only  vexation,  without  shadow 
of  advantage. 

In  an  attempt  to  render  the   system   available  to 
physicians  several  different  rules  have  been  constructed,  , 
one  set  of  them  runs  substantially  thus  : 

1.  Drachms  multiplied  by  4  give  grams,  and  grams 
divided  by  4  give  drachms. 

2.  Six  and  a  half  times  any  number  of  grains  or 
minims  will  represent  the  number  of  centigrams,  and    • 
centigrams  divided  by  Qi  will  give  grains  or  minims. 

3.  In  any  number  of  grams  there  is  one-thirty- 
second  part  as  many  dry  or  fluid  ounces,  and  ounces 
multiplied  by  32  give  grams. 

But  these  rules  do  not  indicate  exact  values, 
and  in  many  cases  can.  not  be  used  with  certainty 
and  safety. 

-  In  any  great  city  of  the  United  States  there  can 
not  be  found,  perhaps,  ten  native  American  physicians 
who  can  write  a  prescription  in  metric  language,  and 
so  many  druggists  who  could  compound  one,  however 
correctly  it  might  be  written,  without  consulting  the 
text-book.  In  medical  language,  although  the  signs 
and  denominations  are  mainly  from  the  necessity  of 
concealment  not  wholly  clear,  still  even  here  our  pres- 
ent system  is  simple,  exact,  and  well  understood.  A 
minim  for  common  purposes  is  two  drops ;  a  drachm, 
the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce,  is  a  teaspoonful;  and 
an  ounce  is  the  twelfth  of  a  pound;  or  in  apothe- 
cary's dry  weight,  the  grain  is  the  sixtieth  part  of  a 
drachm;  and  sometimes  the  scruple  is  still  used,  which 
is  simply  twenty  grains,  or  the  third    of  a  drachm, 
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these  two  minute  weights  being  also  used  in  liquid 
measure. 

In  commercial  weight  a  drachm  is  the  sixteenth 
of  an  ounce ;  an  ounce  the  sixteenth  of  a  pound,  and 
a  hundred  pounds  are  the  twentieth  of  a  ton.  In 
liquid  measure,  a  gill  is  the  fourth  of  a  pint,  a  pint 
is  half  a  quart,  and  a  quart  is  one-fourth  of  a  gal- 
lon. In  dry  measure  and  measuring  lengths  and  dis- 
tances, a  pint,  quart,  peck,  bushel,  an  inch,  a  foot, 
yard,  rod,  furlong,  and  mile  are  all  simple  denom- 
inations, having  great  definiteness  and  convenience. 
Indeed,  what  can  be  more  simple  and  exact  than  this 
system  mainly  expressed  in  the  clear  words  of  the 
mother  tongue  ? 

That  a  general  view  of  the  metric  plan  presents  it 
in  the  aspect  of  an  unvarying  decimal  system,  as  that 
of  Federal  money,  and  the  plan  of  forming  the  ordi- 
nary numbers  of  the  Arabic  figures,  is  of  small  impor- 
tance, and  certainly  goes  but  a  little  way  in  recom- 
mending it.  Ten  of  one  always  make  one  of  the  next 
higher  denomination,  but  what  does  that  signify  when 
the  values  are  vague,  great,  or  infinite  ?  Or  what 
affinity  is  there,  or  need  there  be,  between  the  Amer- 
ican or  English  speaking  mind  and  this  vile  system 
of  words  from  three  or  four  languages,  all  of  which 
might  as  well  be  dead  and  buried  ? 

The  metric  system  may  be  wisely  and  justly 
opposed,  because, 

1.  It  conflicts  with  a  strong,  discriminative  sense 
of  patriotism. 

2.  It  conflicts  with  a  manly  and  intelligent  ambi- 
tion and  desire  to  keep  the  language  of  this  country, 
and,  perhaps,  of  the  world  eventually,  pure  as  may  be. 
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3.  It  adds  nothing  really  to  lengthen  or  advance  life. 

4.  It  is  an  additional  weight  and  clog  on  the  mind, 
without  compensating  benefits. 

5.  To  use  the  tables  of  this  system  in  their  mere 
decimal  sense  and  relation,  without  complication  with 
their  vague  equivalents  in  terms  familiar  to  the  Amer- 
ican or  English  ear,  could  not  be  expected  within  a 
generation  or  two ;  and  to  use  them  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  meaning  would  be  foolish. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  MAN  AND  HIS  VIEW  OF  HIMSELF— THE  FEDERALISTS 
AND  ANTI-FEDERALISTS. 

TOWARDS  the  close  of  his  Presidency  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia  addressed  Mr.  Jefferson  in  this 
manner  concerning  his  public  services  : — 

' '  We  have  to  thank  you  for  the  model  of  an  Administration 
conducted  on  the  purest  principles  of  republicanism ;  for  pomp 
and  state  laid  aside ;  patronage  discarded ;  internal  taxes  abol- 
ished ;  a  host  of  superfluous  officers  disbanded ;  the  monarchic 
maxim  '  that  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing,'  renounced, 
and  more  than  thirty-three  millions  of  our  debt  discharged ;  the 
native  right  to  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  our 
national  domain  extinguished ;  and  without  the  guilt  or  calami- 
ties of  conquest,  a  vast  and  fertile  region  added  -to  our  country, 
far  more  extensive  than  her  original  possessions,  bringing  along 
with  it  the  Mississippi  and  the  port  of  Orleans,  the  trade  of  the 
West  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land 
itself,  a  source  of  permanent  and  almost  inexhaustible  revenue. 
These  are  points  in  your  Administration  which  the  historian  will 
not  fail  to  seize,  to  expand,  and  teach  posterity  to  dwell  upon 
with  delight.  Nor  will  he  forget  our  peace  with  the  civilized 
world,  preserved  through  a  season  of  uncommon  difficulty  and 
trial ;  the  good  will  cultivated  with  the  unfortunate  aborigines 
of  our  country,  and  the  civilization  humanely  extended  among 
them ;  the  lesson  taught  the  coast  of  Barbary,  that  we  have  the 
means  of  chastising  their  piratical  encroachments  and  aweing  them 
into  justice;  and  that  theme,  on  which,  above  all  others,  the 
historic  genius  will  hang  with  rapture,  the  liberty  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  preserved  inviolate,  without  which  genius  and 
science  are  given  to  man  in  vain." 
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Mr.  Jefferson  thought  his  work  in  establishing  and 
remodeling  the  University  of  Virginia  of  no  inconsider- 
able merit.  His  abolition  of  entails  and  the  Church 
of  England  he  considered  great  feats  to  be  taken 
into  any  just  estimate  of  him.  Of  his  services  in  the 
State  Legislature  and  in  nearly  two  years'  work  in 
preparing  a  system  of  laws  for  the  State,  he  wrote : 
"If  Legislative  services  are  worth  mentioning,  and  the 
stamp  of  liberality  and  equality,  which  was  necessary 
to  be  imposed  on  our  laws  in  the  first  crisis  of  our 
birth  as  a  nation,  was  of  any  value,  they  will  find  that 
the  leading  and  most  important  laws  of  that  day  were 
prepared  by  myself,  and  carried  chiefly  by  my  efforts ; 
supported,  indeed,  by  able  and  faithful  coadjutors  from 
the  ranks  of  the  House,  very  effective  as  seconds,  but 
who  would  not  have  taken  the  field  as  leaders." 

In  his  appeal  to  the  Virginia  Legislature  for  a 
special  provision  enabling  him  to  dispose  of  his  prop- 
erty by  lottery,  he  made  use  of  some  trifling  and 
insupportable  arguments  which  were  beneath  his  reason 
and  character,  and  which  greatly  aided  in  exhibiting 
the  pitiable  necessity  of  his  circumstances ;  such  as 
that  all  human  pursuits  are  lotteries  after  all,  and 
farming  the  greatest  possible  lottery.  As  a  help  or 
incentive  to  <the  Legislature  in  favor  of  his  case,  he 
thought  it  proper  to  remind  that  body  of  the  extent 
and  character  of  his  public  services.  In  this  enumera- 
tion he- makes  this  remarkable  statement,  showing  his 
chief  occupation  as  Vice-President,  and  the  supreme 
value  he  put  upon  some  of  those  things  which  proved 
to  be  of  doubtful  influence  in  the  progress  of  events  : — 

"There  is,  one,  however,  not  therein  specified,  the  most  im- 
portant in  its  consequences  of  any  transaction  in  any  portion  of 
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my  life ;  to  wit,  the  head  I  personally  made  against  the  Federal 
principles  and  proceedings  during  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
Adams.  The  usurpations  and  violations  of  the  Constitution  at 
that  period,  and  their  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  were 
so  great,  so  decided,  and  so  daring,  that  after  combating  then- 
aggressions,  inch  by  inch,  without  being  able  in  the  least  to 
check  their  career,  the  Republican  leaders  thought  it  would  be 
best  to  give  up  their  useless  efforts  there,  go  home,  get  into 
their  respective  Legislatures,  embody  whatever  of  resistance  they 
could  be  formed  into,  and  if  ineffectual,  to  perish  there  as  in  the 
last  ditch.  All,  therefore,  retired,  leaving  Mr.  Gallatin  alone  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  myself  in  the  Senate,  where  I 
then  presided  as  Vice-President.  Remaining  at  our  posts,  and 
bidding  defiance  to  the  browbeatings  and  insults  by  which  they 
endeavored  to  drive  us  off  also,  we  kept  the  mass  of  Republicans 
in  phalanx  together,  until  the  Legislatures  could  be  brought  up  to 
the  charge  ;  and  nothing  on  earth  is  more  certain  than,that  if  myself 
particularly,  placed  by  my  office  of  Vice-President  at  the  head  of 
the  Republicans,  had  given  way  and  withdrawn  from  my  post, 
the  Republicans  throughout  the  Union  would  have  given  up  in 
despair,  and  the  cause  would  have  been  lost  forever.  By  holding 
on,  we  obtained  time  for  the  Legislatures  to  come  up  with  their 
weight;  and  those  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  particularly,  but 
more  especially  the  former,  by  their  celebrated  resolutions  saved 
the  Constitution  at  its  last  gasp.  No  person  who  was  not  a  wit- 
ness of  the  scenes  of  that  gloomy  period  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
afflicting  persecutions  and  personal  indignities  we  had  to  brook. 
They  saved  our  country,  however.  The  spirits  of  the  people 
were  so  much  subdued  and  reduced  to  despair  by  the  X  Y  Z 
imposture,  and  other  stratagems  and  machinations,  that  they 
would  have  sunk  into  apathy  and  monarchy,  as  the  only  form  of 
government  which  could  maintain  itself." 

But  in  a  less  confident  moment  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote 
in  his  Autobiography  : — 

"I  have  sometimes  asked  myself,  whether  my  country  is  the 
better  for  my  having  lived  at  all?  I  do  not  know  that  it  is.  I 
have  been  the  instrument  of  doing  the  following  things,  but 
they  would  have  been  done  by  others;  some  of  them,  perhaps,  a 
little  better. 
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"The  Rivanna  had  never  been  used  for  navigation;  scarcely 
an  empty  canoe  had  ever  passed  down  it.  Soon  after  I  came  of 
age,  I  examined  its  obstructions,  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  re- 
moving them,  got  an  act  of  Assembly  passed,  and  the  thing 
effected,  so  as  to  be  used  completely  and  fully  for  carrying  down 
all  our  produce. 

"  The  Declaration  of  Independence. 

"I  proposed  the  demolition  of  the  church  establishment,  and 
the  freedom  of  religion.  It  could  only  be  done  by  degrees ;  to 
wit,  the  Act  of  1776,  c.  2.  exempted  dissenters  from  contributions 
to  the  church,  and  left  the  church  clergy  to  be  supported  by  vol- 
untary contributions  of  their  own  sect ;  was  continued  from  year 
to  year,  and  made  perpetual  1779,  c.  36.  I  prepared  the  act  for 
religious  freedom  in  1777,  as  part  of  the  revisal,  which  was  not 
reported  to  the  Assembly  till  1779,  and  that  particular  law  not 
passed  till  1785,  and  then  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Madison. 

"The  act  putting  an  end  to  entails. 

"The  act  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves. 

"The  act  concerning  citizens,  and  establishing  the  natural 
right  of  man  to  expatriate  himself  at  will. 

"The  act  changing  the  course  of  descents,  and  giving  the  in- 
heritance to  all  the  children,  &c,  equally,  I  drew  as  a  part  of 
the  revisal. 

' '  The  act  for  apportioning  crimes  and  punishments,  part  of 
the  same  work,  I  drew.  When  proposed  to  the  Legislature  by 
Mr.  Madison,  in  1785,  it  failed  by  a  single  vote.  G.  K.  Taylor 
afterwards,  in  1796,  proposed  the  same  subject;  avoiding  the 
adoption  of  any  part  of  the  diction  of  mine,  the  text  of  which 
had  been  studiously  drawn  in  the  technical  terms  of  the  law,  so 
as  to  give  no  occasion  for  new  questions  by  new  expressions. 
When  I  drew  mine,  public  labor  was  thought  the  best  punish- 
ment to  be  substituted  for  death.  But,  while  I  was  in  France,  I 
heard  of  a  society  in  England,  who  had  successfully  introduced 
solitary  confinement,  and  saw  the  drawing  of  a  prison  at  Lyons, 
in  France,  formed  on  the  idea  of  solitary  confinement.  And 
being  applied  to  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  for  the  plan  of  a 
Capitol  and  prison,  I  sent  him  the  Lyons  plan,  accompanying  it 
with  a  drawing  on  a  smaller  scale,  better  adapted  to  our  use. 
This  was  in  June,  1786.  Mr.  Taylor  very  judiciously  adopted 
this  idea  (which  had  now  been  acted  on  in  Philadelphia,  proba- 
bly from  the  English  model)  and  substituted  labor  in  confinement 
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to  the  public  labor  proposed  by  the  committee  of  revisal ;  which 
themselves  would  have  done,  had  they  been  able  to  act  on  the  subject 
again.  The  public  mind  was  ripe  for  this  in  1796,  when  Mr. 
Taylor  proposed  it,  and  ripened  chiefly  by  the  experiment  in 
Philadelphia;  whereas  in  1785,  when  it  had  been  proposed  to  our 
Assembly,  they  were  not  quite  ripe  for  it. 

"In  1789  and  1790,  I  had  a  great  number  of  olive  plants, 
of  the  best  kind,  sent  from  Marseilles  to  Charleston,  for  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  They  were  planted,  and  are  flourishing; 
and  though  not  yet  multiplied,  they  will  be  the  germ  of  that  cul- 
tivation in  those  States. 

"  In  1790,  I  got  a  cask  of  heavy  upland  rice,  from  the  river 
Denbigh,  in  Africa,  about  latitude  9°  30'  north,  which  I  sent  to 
Charleston,  in  hopes  it  might  supersede-  the  culture  of  the  wet 
rice,  which  renders  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  so  pestilential 
through  the  summer.  It  was  divided,  and  part  sent  to  Georgia. 
I  know  not  whether  it  has  been  attended  to  in  South  Carolina, 
but  it  has  spread  in  the  upper  parts  of  Georgia,  so  as  to  have 
become  almost  general,  and  is  highly  prized.  Perhaps  it  may 
answer  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  The  greatest  service  which 
can  be  rendered  any  country  is  to  add  an  useful  plant  to  its  cul- 
ture; especially  a  bread  grain;  next  in  value  to  bread  is  oil. 

"Whether  the  act  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  will 
ever  be  carried  into  complete  effect,  I  know  not.  It  was  received 
by  the  Legislature  with  great  enthusiasm  at  first;  and  a  small 
effort  was  made  in  1796,  by  the  act  to  establish,  public  schools, 
to  carry  a  part  of  it  into  effect,  viz.,  that  for  the  establishment 
of  free  English  schools;  but  the  option  given  to  the  courts  has 
defeated  the  intention  of  the  act." 

It  was  the  opinion  of  W.  A.  Washington,  the  editor 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  writings,  that  this  was  but  a  frag- 
ment of  what  Mr.  Jefferson  designed  to  write,  and  on 
which  he  put  value  as  his  life-work.  However  this 
was,  the  first  sentence  of  this  catalogue  contains  a 
question  which  has  many  a  time  been  asked  by  other 
men  concerning  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  one  which  they 
have  been  disposed  to  answer  in  the  negative.  While 
he  himself,  in  words  at  all  events,  seemed  to  think  that 
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the  things  which  he  put  to  his  credit  would  have  been 
done  by  others,  and  better  perhaps,  he  instances  his 
introduction  of  the  upland  rice  plant  as  the  greatest 
service  that  could  be  rendered  to  the  country.  Not- 
withstanding this  estimate,  Mr.  Jefferson  left  sufficient 
evidences  of  his  having  settled  into  the  conclusion  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  his  immortal 
achievement.  But  where  was  there  ever  a  reputable 
thinker  who  maintained  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  reared 
up  for  this  work,  or  in  the  part  he  took  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  did  what  no  other  man  was 
able  and  ready  to  do,  or  what  would  have  been  left 
undone  without  him?  Does  not  the  history  of  the 
case  demonstrate  how  wonderfully  fortunate  he  was  in 
the  whole  matter? 

In  a  letter  to  John  Page  dated  August  20,  1785, 
Mr.  Jefferson  says :  "  My  principal  happiness  is  now 
in  the  retrospect  of  life." 

Indicating  more  stress  upon  what  he  had  even  then 
been  able  to  do  than  his  words  subsequently  seemed  to 
maintain.  If  any  man  can  ever  be  justifiable  in  looking 
to  and  feasting  upon  his  past,  a  purely  selfish  field  of 
reflection  and  life,  at  his  age  Mr.  Jefferson  was  certainly 
not  that  man.  Nor  could  the  case  be  palliated  by  any 
thing  contained  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  morals  or  religion. 

While  it  may  be  maintained  that  the  good  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  did  could  and  would  have  been  done  by 
others,  it  should  also  be  held  that  the  political  evils 
for  which  he  has  always  been  regarded  as  responsible, 
and  some  of  which  he  was  the  direct  originator,  would 
also  have  been  done  by  somebody  else.  But  besides 
being  a  mean  way  of  justifying  crookedness  and  crime, 
this  is  an  unsatisfactory  and  foolish  way  of  reasoning. 
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If  the  rule  were  adopted  in  judgment  that  any  thing 
which  a  man  does,  good  or  bad,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  done  by  some  one  else,  if  he  did  not  do  it, 
the  foundations  of  virtue  would  at  once  be  sapped, 
and  mankind  would  be  lost,  for  the  time,  in  blind  and 
suicidal  fatalism. 

Nor  should  Mr.  Jefferson's  peculiarly  good  fortune 
be  elevated  into  great  importance,  while  the  reflection 
that  it  existed  may,  to  some  extent,  serve  to  blunt  the 
pen  of  enthusiasm. 

Like  all  other  men  Mr.  Jefferson  must  stand  on  his 
deeds  simply.  This  is  the  only  true  standard  of  judg- 
ment. What  "may  have  been"  without  'him  cuts  no 
figure  in  the  case. 

To  attempt  to  prove  that  the  question  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son asked  himself  and  which  others  have  asked  con- 
cerning him,  as  to  whether  his  country  is  better  for 
his  having  lived,  would  indeed  be  a  task  that  a  sane 
man  would  hardly  undertake.  There  can  be  nothing 
reached  by  speculations  merely  touching  what  may 
have  been  under  given  supposable  circumstances,  al- 
though in  the  fact  that  national  events  took  a  certain 
direction  and  no  other,  there  is  perhaps  no  moral  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  belief  that  that  way  was  the 
best  under  the  circumstances.  As  President  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's career  was  by  no  means  void  of  great  and  last- 
ing benefits  to  his  country;  but  after  all  the  things  he 
himself  itemized,  and  a  much  more  considerable  num- 
ber which  could  be  added  for  him,  it  would  seem  that 
the  most  important  matter  in  his  whole  life  is  to  be 
found  in  his  leadership  in  the  organization  of  a  great 
political  party.  This  leadership  was  not  a  matter  of 
chance  or  good  or  bad  luck  with  Mr.  Jefferson.     It 
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was  the  result  of  his  personal  efforts,  mainly  with  his 
pen.  But  besides  this,  he  was  peculiarly  suited  to 
this  leadership,  undoubtedly  above  all  other  known 
public  characters  of  that  time. 

•  What  has  been  confidently  asserted  of  Washington 
and  John  Adams  otf  a  higher  and  nobler  plane,  must 
be  claimed  in  this  partisan  field  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  that 
no  other  man  was  so  well  qualified  for  the  emergency, 
or  was  perhaps  able  to  fill  his  place.  While  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  party,  perhaps,  would  have  secured  its 
development,  it  may  well  be  claimed  that  without 
Thomas  Jefferson  it  would  have  been  much  longer  in 
reaching  the  reins  of  Government.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  country  needed  still  the  caution,  strength,  and 
wise  management  of  the  principles  of  Washington  and 
his  Federal  succession,  and  that  the  danger  of  yet 
losing  all  that  had  been  gained,  by  the  change  to  un- 
tried and  suspected  hands,  was  too  great  for  adventure. 
But  this  again  turns  the  whole  subject  into  the  domain 
of  hypothesis,  it  certainly  not  being  demonstrable  to 
all  minds  that  a  change  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  did  not  come  at  the  right  time. 

Throughout  his  life  Mr.  Jefferson  bore  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  man  of  flighty  and  unreliable  schemes, 
and,  indeed,  this  remains  a  part  of  his  posthumous 
fame.  It  was  told  by  one  of  his  most  intense  ad- 
mirers, a  man  whose  own  life  must  have  been  an 
extravaganza,  and  who  always  spoke  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
as  the  "venerable  and  venerated  statesman  and  philos- 
opher," that  in  1800,  in  a  conversation  with  William 
Henry  Harrison,  whom  President  Adams  had  appointed 
Governor  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Jefferson  gave  him  the  plan 
of  a  town  which  should  be  built  on  a  model  of  sani- 
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tary  perfection.  Alternate  squares  were  only  to  be 
built  upon  throughout,  the  "philosopher"  claiming  that 
in  this  way  contagions  and  other  evils  of  cities  would 
be  avoided.  General  Harrison,  who  "was  not  himself 
averse  to  fancy  schemes,  approved  the  Vice-President's 
views,  and  the  town  opposite  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
was  named  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  started  on  his  plan. 
But  the  original  checker-board  feature  soon  disappeared, 
and  Jeffersonville  is  known,  perhaps,  to  be  no  less  or 
more  a  fit  abode  for  men,  so  far  as  the  conditions  of 
good  health  are  concerned,  than  other  towns  in  mala- 
rial river  bottoms. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1823,  in  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  ; — 

"Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim  should  be,  never  to  en- 
tangle ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe. 

"Our  second,  never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle  with 
cis-Atlantic  affairs. 

"America,  North  and  South,  has  a  set  of  interests  distinct 
from  those  of  Europe,  and  peculiarly  her  own.  She  should 
therefore  have  a  system  of  her  own,  separate  and  apart  from  that 
of  Europe." 

This  kind  of  sentiment  Mr.  Jefferson  had  advanced 
previously,  and  even  as  far  back  as  1785,  he  had 
broached  the  same  theory  to  Mr.  Monroe.  This  frag- 
ment is  mentioned  here  in  order  merely  to  keep  up 
the  history  of  this  "  Doctrine,"  as  was  done  in  the 
previous  volumes,  until  its  final  public  formulation,  as 
shown  in  the  history  of  the  fifth  Administration. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  leaders  of  the  American 
Revolution  were  a  race  of  singularly  brave,  intelli- 
gent, generous,  and  pure  men,  and  to  this  grand  fact 
is  traced  the  great  unanimity  and  success  of  the  Amer- 
ican cause.     The  history  of  that  period  does  not  sus- 
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tain  any  such  statement.  The  tendency  of  mankind 
is  to  worship  the  past,  to  look  for  models  beyond  the 
memory  of  the  living,  where  history  becomes  dim,  and 
where  tradition  is  fiction. 

It  is  incorrect  and  unwise  to  regard  the  world  as 
more  wicked  at  every  succeeding  generation.  This 
thoughtless  sophistry  would  reverse  human  progress, 
and  the  course  of  Divine  Providence. 

Human  history  falls  naturally  into  periods.  New 
eras  are  ushered  in  amidst  the  crash  of  old  ones, 
whether  of  external  or  internal  character,  but  in  some 
sense  one  period  is  the  outbirth  of  the  preceding 
period,  the  result  of  the  whole  being  the  advancement 
and  betterment  of  human  interests. 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  Revolution  violent  dis- 
sensions disturbed  the  councils  of  the  country ;  the 
character  of  the  only  man  who  could  command  its 
armies  and  give  honor  to  its  cause  was  assailed  in  the 
most  villainous  manner ;  the  most  utterly  contemptible 
partisan  sectionalism  put  the  very  soldiers  at  bitter 
enmity,  and  threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  army 
formed  on  the  most  narrow  and  grudging  principles 
of  patriotism ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  goal  was 
reached,  a  free  government  by  the  people,  years  of 
anarchy,  sectional  and  State  jealousies,  years  of  weak- 
ness and  powerlessness  passed,  in  which  the  best  men 
pitiably  mourned  the  prospects  of  the  new  condition 
of  society  which  had  been  secured  at  such  vast  cost. 

Self-interest  united  and  self-interest  separated  the 
men  of  the  Revolution,  and  no  period  in  this  country's 
history  has  been  more  marked  and  defaced  by  this 
ungodly  and  ignoble  sentiment  than  that.  The  Revo- 
lution indicated  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  mind, 
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in  government,  and  there  are  more  brave,  virtuous, 
intelligent,  and  patriotic  men  to-day  than  existed  at 
that  time,  the  great  weight  of  fact  sustaining  this 
view.  Yet  it  is  not  intended  here  to  investigate  this 
thought  fully,  nor  is  there  the  shadow  of  a  design  to 
detract  from  the  great  worth  of  the  men  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary period,  or  the  invaluable  benefits  of  their 
deeds,  however  actuated.  In  many  respects  a  noble 
race  they  were,  surrounded  by  circumstances  which  have 
every  tendency  to  elevate  them  greatly  in  the  esteem 
of  their  descendants. 

One  of  the  busiest  men  of  that  interesting  and 
grand  age  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  His  instrument  was 
his  pen,  and  with  this  there  was  no  braver  man.  The 
literature  of  the  times  was  greatly  enriched  by  his  writ- 
ings, and  many  a  noble  cause  manfully  upheld.  But 
he  was  not  a  controversialist,  even  with  his  pen.  He 
sought  to  be  master  without  controversy.  Indeed,  he 
could  not  bear  controversy,  as  he  could  not  bear  to  be 
crossed  or  criticised.     Even  with  Hamilton  he  would 

• 

not  dispute.  His  democracy  was  not  of  that  kind 
which  led  him  to  seek  the  clash  of  opinions  or  the 
test  of  his  by  the  standards  of  his  peers.  He  wanted 
and  expected  supremacy  without  question.  His  oppo- 
sition to  Hamilton  was  largely  factious,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  whether  his  unceasing  assault  on  the 
Federalists  generally  had  any  better  foundation.  Ham- 
ilton's wonderful  financial  successes  put  his  quarrel- 
some opposition  to  shame.  Time  has  shown  that  he 
was  weak  where  Hamilton  was  strong.  If  Hamilton 
favored  the  stable  English  system,  Mr.  Jefferson,  with 
extravagant  warmth,  favored  a  bloody  and  vicious 
French  experiment.     Washington's  Administration  was 
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wise  and  right  in  almost  every  respect,  the  best  possi- 
ble according  to  the  judgment  of  all  men,  and  the  test 
of  time,  and  yet  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  warm  in  its 
support,  and  rejoiced  in  the  opposition  it  received  of  a 
kind  to  which  he  could  not  himself  stoop. 

Mr.  Jefferson  feared  the  Constitution  more  than  he 
did  anarchy.  But  he  was  not  always  a  democrat, 
either  in  theory  or  practice.  The  corner-stone  of  his 
theory  was  individual  liberty ;  but  there  were  some 
queer  features  about  this  principle.  Nobody  doubts 
that  the  aim  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  general  tendency 
of  his  teachings  were  to  establish  the  greatest  and 
best  conditions  of  freedom  among  men.  That  his  idea 
of  freedom,  when  brought  to  the  test,  did  not  mean 
extravagance  and  misrule  was  tolerably  well  demon- 
strated by  his  Presidential  Administration.  The  ex- 
travagance he  exhibited  on  this  subject  applied  to  his 
view  of  the  Federalists  in  power,  and  not  himself  and 
his  Virginia  succession.  What  the  Federalists  would 
have  brought  about  slowly  and  by  the  development 
of  time,  he  would  have  introduced  at  once.  Still, 
perhaps,  the  great  aim  of  Washington  and  his  school, 
at  whose  head  was  Hamilton,  and  of  Jefferson,  at 
whose  head  was  Madison,  was  in  the  end  identical, 
the  greatest  benefits  to  the  whole  country,  however 
diverse  the  methods  would  have  been.  The  commu- 
nity is  a  copy  of  the  individual  on  a  large  scale.  If 
the  individual  needs  restraint,  more  so  does  the  com- 
munity. If  the  individual  is  good  or  bad,  wise  or 
ignorant,  coarse  or  refined,  so  is  the  community. 

"Let  alone"  was  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  poli- 
tics, and  has  ever  since,  to  a  great  extent,  been  that 
of  his  political  descendants. 
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Let  alone,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the  individual  and  gen- 
eral good,  was  the  sentiment  of  the  old  Wasbingtonian 
Federalism,  and  its  Whig  and  other  descendants  have, 
to  the  present  time,  traveled  on  the  edge  of  this  more 
royal  road  for  the  government  and  elevation  of  man- 
kind. Except  during  great  party  spasms,  however, 
there  have  not  appeared  two  very  distinct  lines  of 
administration  in  the  Government;  and  especially  was 
this  the  case  before  the  Jacksonian  period,  as  it  has 
mainly  been  subsequent  to  that  time.  The  standards  of 
national  purity  at  home  and  abroad  have  not  been  low- 
ered materially  by  a  change  in  party  administration  ;  nor 
have  the  demands  upon  individual  honesty  and  deport- 
ment been  neglected,  weakened,  or  materially  changed 
from  the  standards  reared  in  the  twelve  years  of  the 
Washington  Administration,  the  organic  period  of  essen- 
tial, important  principles  and  usages.  The  administra- 
tion and  spirit  of  government  have  differed  little  in  the 
hands  of  the  two  great  parties.  To  Mr.  Jefferson  is 
due  the  credit  or  discredit  of  being  the  head  of  that 
line  of  theory  and  practice  in  American  politics  which 
has  recognized  the  unqualified  liberties  of  the  masses. 
And  thus,  while  much  inferior  in  the  strength  and 
dignity  of  a  statesman  to  Mr.  Madison,  the  popular 
sentiment  has  clung  to  Jefferson.  No  American,  at 
least,  has  had  such  wide-spread  and  lasting  popular 
influence  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  notwithstanding  the 
diversity  of  opinion  which  has  always  existed  as  to 
his  character  and  principles. 

Mr.  Jefferson  believed  that  he  had  a  mission,  and, 
like  all  persons  with  such  a  belief,  was  an  enthusiast ; 
and  in  his  hatred  of  being  crossed  or  thwarted,  was 
like  most  other  men,  and  especially  all  distinguished 
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Democrats  who  have  followed  after  him.  He  could  not 
tolerate  Federal  opposition  more  than  General  Jackson 
could  Jackson  opposition.  That  any  of  these  things 
were  contrary  to  the  democracy  he  professed  did  not 
disturb  him. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  best  writings  of  men 
have  been  their  letters.  While  this  is,  in  the  main,  at 
least  a  doubtful  claim,  it  was  in  no  sense  true  of  Mr. 
Jefferson.  In  his  "Anas"  and  private  letters  he 
comes  down  from  any  pinnacle  on  which  his  public 
writings  may  place  him.  These,  mainly  published  after 
his  death,  did  not  maintain  for  him  the  character  he 
had  borne  as  leader  of  his  party.  They  did  not  lift 
from  him  any  shade  which  party  strife  and  hate  had 
thrown  upon  him.  Nor  did  they  show,  perhaps,  that 
his  heart  kept  pace  with  his  pretensions.  And  yet  in 
the  variable  mass  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  private  correspond- 
ence must  be  sought  the  beauty,  elegance,  gentleness, 
and  lovable,  as  well  as  the  extravagant,  bitter,  and 
other  adverse  elements  of  his  nature  and  life. 

Here,  again,  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Madison  ap- 
pears. In  all  of  his  writings  Mr.  Madison  is  seen  to 
advantage.  His  letters  were  no  exception.  He  never 
wrote  a  poor  letter  nor  one  that  would  detract  from 
his  high  character,  as  a  statesman  or  a  man.  He  had, 
unlike  Mr.  Jefferson,  few  off  moments  in  his  life. 
His  writings  were  mainly  state  papers.  His  thoughts 
were  mainly  state  thoughts.  If  there  is  a  long  list  or 
a  race  of  American  statesmen,  which  may  be  doubted, 
Mr.  Madison's  name  must  stand  up  toward  the  head. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  no  personal  or  family  pride  to 
all  appearances,  and  really  felt,  at  times,  as  if  he  hated 
these  things.     No  man  did  so  much  or  so  well  as  he  to 
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break  down  the  distinctions  of  wealth  and  family  in 
Virginia  and  all  America.  He  held  to  what  seemed  to 
be  an  aristocracy  of  letters,  of  intelligence,  unaware 
that  no  kind  of  aristocracy  could  or  should  exist  in 
the  Republic  founded  on  principles  eternally  averse  to 
such  a  thing.  Aristocracy  was  merely  a  term  in  his 
mouth  for  a  mind  and  heart  state  possessing  high  de- 
grees of  refinement  and  virtue.  In  person,  however, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  in  public,  delighted  in  imitating  "the 
people,"  even  to  the  extent  of  leaving  his  shoes  untied 
and  down  at  the  heel. 

His  opinion  of  the  men  of  his  day  was  very  un- 
even, in  fact,  so  warped  as  to  render  it  comparatively 
worthless.  When  his  purposes,  at  heart,  were  crossed, 
like  Jackson,  he  lost  his  democracy  and  became  a 
monocrat.  A  "licentious  press,"  under  the  Federal 
Administrations,  he  supported  and  regarded  with  com- 
placence. But  when  the  case  was  changed,  and  he 
felt  its  weight  himself,  his  opinion  underwent  a  revul- 
sion. In  this  condition  of  affairs  he  said:  "Nothing 
can  now  be  believed  which  is  seen  in  a  newspaper. 
Truth  itself  becomes  suspicious  by  being  put  into  that 
polluted  vehicle.  .  .  .  The  man  who  never  looks 
into  a  newspaper  is  better  informed  than  he  who  reads 
them;  inasmuch  as  he  who  knows  nothing  is  better 
informed  than  he  whose  mind  is  filled  with  falsehoods 
and  errors." 

It  has  been  claimed  that  in  the  great  contest  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  February,  1801,  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  finally  elected  over  Aaron  Burr  by  his 
pledging  himself  to  James  A.  Bayard  to  remove  no 
office-holders  except  those  of  his  confidential  advisers. 
Whether  this  was  so  or  not,  it  was  so  understood,  it 
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appears,  in  a  great  part  of  the  country.  In  the  main 
Mr.  Jefferson  adhered  to  the  course  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  this  respect,  and  fixed  the  rule  with  his  im- 
mediate successors,  the  last  of  whom  was  John  Quincy 
Adams.  But  Mr.  Jefferson  did  manage  to  dismiss 
thirty-nine  from  office,  and  Hildreth  tells  of  one  case 
which  especially  excited  public  censure.  It  was  that 
of  Elizur  Goodrich,  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  who  was  removed  without  cause, 
being  a  Federalist,  and  Samuel  Bishop  put  in  his  place. 
The  only  reason  attributed  for  the  act  was  that  Bishop, 
who  was  very  old,  had  a  hopeful  son,  who  delivered 
one  foolish  and  one  exceedingly  wicked  as  well  as 
foolish  Democratic  oration.  In  his  first  oration  he  held 
that  in  case  of  the  failure  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  election, 
a  monarchy  was  about  to  be  established  in  this  coun- 
try. Noah  Webster,  the  lexicographer,  thought  it  then 
not  beneath  his  dignity  to  reply  to  this  under  the 
head  of  "A  Rod  for  the  Fool's  Back."  After  the  elec- 
tion, and  Mr.  Jefferson's  final  triumph,  young  Bishop, 
who  afterwards  repented  of  these  sins,  it  is  said,  and 
became  wise  and  respectable,  delivered  his  second  ad- 
dress, which  consisted  in  a  long  comparison  between 
Jefferson  and  the  Savior  of  the  world.  It  was  "the 
illustrious  chief  who,  once  insulted,  now  presides  over 
the  Union,  and  He,  who,  once  insulted,  now  presides 
over  the  universe."  Bishop  was  a  fool  indeed,  and 
sorely  needed  a  rod  on  his  back. 

But  this  case  is  eited  more  to  illustrate  the  spirit 
of  the  times  than  to  put  forward  a  well  founded  fact, 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  first  Democratic  President. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  accuracy  and  fairness  of 
Mr.  Hildreth  the  case  of  the  old  collector  was  doubt- 
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lessly  no  more  deserving  of  public  censure  than  was  that 
of  John  Quincy  Adams.  And  in  his  extraordinary 
correspondence  with  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams  Mr.  Jefferson 
clearly  states  how  these  matters  came  about  with  him. 
In  another  part  of  this  volume  may  be  seen,  too,  the 
motive  and  rule  which  guided  him  in  all  his  appoint- 
ments; and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Dr.  Rush  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson satisfactorily  disposes  of  any  charge  which  could 
now  be  raised,  or  which  ever  was  trumped  up  against 
him  touching  a  bargain  for  Federalist  votes  to  place  him 
above  Aaron  Burr.  His  own  testimony  must  be  conclu- 
sive. He  went  into  the  office  of  President  untrammeled. 
In  1854,  S.  G.  Goodrich  ("Peter  Parley,"  "the 
great  story-teller")  wrote  this  story  of  the  early 
Democracy : — 

"Jefferson  was,  or  affected  to  be,  very  simple  in  his  taste, 
dress,  and  manners.  He  wore  pantaloons  instead  of  breeches, 
and  adopted  leather  shoe-strings  in  place  of  buckles.  These  and 
other  similar  things  were  praised  by  his  admirers  as  signs  of  his 
democracy.  A  certain  coarseness  of  manners,  supposed  to  be  en- 
couraged by  the  leaders,  passed  to  the  lead.  Rudeness  and  irrev- 
erence were  at  length  deemed  democratic,  if  not  democracy.  An 
anecdote,  which  is  strictly  historical,  will  illustrate  this. 

"About  this  time  there  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  Connecticut 
a  clergyman  by  the  name  of  Cleveland,  who  was  noted  for  his 
wit.  One  summer  day  as  he  was  riding  along,  he  came  to  a  brook. 
Just  then,  a  stranger  rode  into  the  stream  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  his  horse  began  to  drink  also.  The  animals  approached, 
as  is  their  wont  under  such  circumstances,  and  thus  brought  the 
two  men  face  to  face. 

;  'How  are  you,  priest?'  said  the  stranger. 

:  '  How  are  you,  Democrat?'  said  the  parson. 

:  'How  do  you  know  I  am  a  Democrat?'  said  one. 

1  'How  do  you  know  I  am  a  priest?'  said  the  other. 
"  '  I  know  you  to  be  a  priest  by  your  dress,'  said  the  stranger. 
'  I  know  you  to  be  a  Democrat  by  your  address,'   said  the 
parson." 
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"Peter  Parley"  says  in  further  speaking  of  the 
diference  of  manners  and  dress  between  the  Federal- 
ists and  Democrats  at  that  early  day,  that  a  member 
of  Congress  told  him  that  all  the  barbers  were  then 
Federalists,  in  Washington,  especially,  and  that  one 
day  while  he  was  having  his  Federal  queue  dressed, 
the  barber  spying  some  Democrat,  and  thinking  of  Mr. 
Madison  who  had  just  been  nominated,  and  feeling 
bitter  towards  a  class  of  men  who  were  ruining  his 
profession  broke  out  thus : — 

"  'Dear  me!  Surely  this  country  is  doomed  to  disgrace  and 
shame.  What  Presidents  we  might  have,  sir !  Just  look  at  Dag- 
gett of  Connecticut  and  Stockton  of  New  Jersey.  What  queues 
they  have  got,  sir !  like  real  gentlemen  that  they  are.  Such  men, 
sir,  would  confer  dignity  upon  the  chief  magistracy;  this  little 
Jim  Madison  with  a  queue  no  bigger  than  a  pipe-stem !  Sir,  it  is 
enough  to  make  a  man  forswear  his  country.'" 

The  Federal  Government  had  been  in  existence 
twelve  years,  and  although  party  feeling  ran  to  a  great 
height  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  inauguration  as 
President,  the  mass  of  thinking  men  believed  them- 
selves secure  in  the  stability  of  the  Union,  and  ear- 
nestly began  to  turn  their  attention  to  more  necessary 
and  better  things  than  politics. 

The  test  of  the  republican  form  of  government  was 
never  very  great  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
certainly  of  vastly  less  consequence  than  it  is  to  those 
of  France  at  this  day.  The  native  born  were,  in  a 
great  sense,  republicans.  They  had  been  planted  in 
the  wilderness  with  no  conditions  but  self-defense  and 
self-support.  Few  restraints  had  ever  been  put  upon 
them  by  the  parent  country,  and  little  had  ever  been 
required  of  them.  The  great  contest  at  arms  which 
began  in  1775  was  founded  on  their  opposition  to  an 
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authority  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed,  and  to 
growing  demands  upon  them  that  they  did  not  know 
how  to  bear,  and  the  republic  which  they  succeeded  in 
establishing  was  more  in  name  than  in  actual  differ- 
ence of  life  which  it  brought  the  American  people. 
Their  duties  and  exactions  were  greater  in  some  re- 
spects under  the  Republic  than  they  had  been  under 
the  kings  of  England.  For  a  hundred  years,  or  in  fact 
always,  little  or  nothing  had  been  seen  of  royal  author- 
ity or  its  pomp. 

Mainly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  the 
people  in  most  of  the  Colonies  had  cultivated  feelings 
of  general  equality.  And  their  mode  of  life,  their 
religion,  long  distance  from  the  mother  country,  mode 
of  acquiring  lands  from  the  Indians,  every  thing  sur- 
rounding them,  had  not  only  a  tendency  to  develop 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  but  also  naturally  to  direct  affairs 
towards  national  independence.  All  these  things,  too, 
made  them  averse,  both  to  the  church  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  They  had  acquired  the  land 
by  the  sufferings  of  their  fathers  and  themselves ;  they 
had  made  it  yield  its  wealth,  much  of  it  to  enrich 
England,  and  in  doing  this  they  had  needed  no  ruler 
and  had  been  benefited  little  by  their  relations  to  the 
"home  government,"  depending  only  on  Providence 
and  their  own  exertions.  The  feeling  of  devotion  to 
the  mother-country,  from  which  many  of  the  original 
stock  of  Americans  had  fled  on  account  of  oppression 
and  persecution,  or  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  that 
country,  could  not  be  very  great;  and  in  time,  as  the 
troublous  days  of  the  Revolution  came  on,  what  little 
there  was  must  have  been  weak  indeed.  In  the  South 
where  slavery  continued  to  be  prized,  the  very  exist- 
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ence  of  slavery  made  the  master  class  determined  ad- 
vocates of  liberty  for  themselves.  Most  of  the  Colonies 
paid  the  salaries  of  their  own  governors  and  other  of- 
ficers, and  thus  identified  them  with  their  own  instead 
of  British  interests.  There  was  more  freedom  in  the 
colonial  assemblies  than  in  the  Parliament,  and  little 
did  the  King  interpose  in  the  way  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernments. Until  1764,  the  question  of  taxation  was 
of  little  consequence. 

The  kind  of  monopoly  England  had  of  American 
trade  was  a  matter  of  no  great  complaint,  as  from  that 
country  all  needs  were  supplied,  often  at  low  rates. 
Some  of  England's  just  requirements,  the  Colonies 
deemed  unjust.  They  could  tolerate  no  advance  in 
Britain's  authority,  as  their  own  prosperity  and  im+ 
portance  increased.  The  French  and  Indian  War  made 
them  better  acquainted  with  their  own  strength,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  they  had  held  the  military  power 
of  England  was  greatly  depreciated.  They  believed 
much  of  the  glory  of  the  old  country  was  derived 
from  them,  even  in  arms ;  and  thus  grew  the  spirit  of 
national  independence.  But  notwithstanding  there  was 
not  a  time,  even  up  to  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  when  a 
very  large  class  of  the  people  were  willing  to  think 
of  entire  separation  from  England.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  with  a  great  portion  of  the  wealthy 
land-holders  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  Colonies. 
But  America  had  become  very  prosperous,  and  was 
now  a  rich  field  for  taxation.  The  ingenious  schemes 
for  increasing  the  revenues  of  a  pompous  and  libertine 
government  met  complaint  and  opposition  in  the  Col- 
onies. Massachusetts  especially  distinguished  herself 
at    an    early    day    by    resistance    to    the    policy   for 
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America,  proposed  by  the  British  Ministry.  The  "  Stamp 
Act,"  for  laying  a  tax  on  paper  used  in  transacting  all 
kinds  of  business,  a  special  tax  on  newspapers,  adver- 
tisements, almanacs,  etc.,  involving  almost  every  step 
in  a  colonist's  life,  became  a  law  in  1765,  amidst  the 
greatest  excitement  throughout  the  country.  But  the 
stamped  paper  was  destroyed  as  fast  as  it  arrived  in 
America,  and  the  act  was  finally  repealed.  Yet  this 
only  produced  temporary  tranquillity;  the  tax  on  tea 
was  continued,  and  other  things  provoked  resistance, 
which  finally  terminated  in  the  commencement  of  the 
war  at  Concord,  Lexington,  and  Bunker's  Hill.  The 
Continental  Congress  had  taken  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Colonies,  and  every  effort  was  put  forth  through 
♦the  church  and  every  other  way  to  raise  the  feelings  of 
the  people  to  the  desperate  emergency.  Taxation,  the 
great  apology  for  the  war  on  the  part  of  America.,  was 
set  out  in  all  its  objectionable  features,  although  it 
seems  absurd  in  the  extreme,  as  it  is  certainly  a  pre- 
rogative of  monarchy  to  tax  its  subjects,  or  do  what- 
ever it  chooses  with  them,  with  little  regard  to  their 
will.  All  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies  was 
simply  revolutionary. 

Still  Britain  was  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
the  Americans  were  not  willing  to  believe  that  char- 
tered privileges  could  be  ignored  at  will,  or  that  in 
these  they  had  not  a  ground  of  apology  for  their  con- 
duct, before  the  world. 

The  Revolution  resulted  in  independence.  The  Con- 
federation proved  to  be  a  "rope  of  sand,"  and  was 
succeeded  after  a  hard  contest  by  the  inauguration 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  1789,  which  finally  un- 
der the  policy  of  all  parties  became,  in  its  main  fea- 
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tures,  perhaps  an  adequately  strong  and  respectable 
Republic. 

From  the  surrender  of  Yorktown  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Constitutional  Union  under  Washington, 
the  American  governments  both  in  the  States  and  in 
their  general  agent,  the  old  Continental  Congress,  were 
failures,  or  fell  far  short  of  conferring  happiness  and 
prosperity  upon  their  inhabitants,  or  of  giving  respec- 
tability abroad.  And  yet  the  country  divided  into  two 
parties;  one  in  favor  of  patching  up  and  continuing 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  with  the  power, 
fruitless  as  it  was,  mainly  in  the  States;  the  other  in 
favor  of  an  interesting  double  system  both  National 
and  State,  with  all  the  necessary  features  of  a  supreme 
general  government  in  the  one,  and  the  control  of  local 
police  regulations,  and  legislation,  with  little  restriction, 
within  State  limits,  in  the  other.  In  the  new  establish- 
ment the  Confederation  would  give  way  to  the  Nation. 

Although  the  term  Federal  was  assumed,  and  has 
properly  enough  never  been  abandoned,  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  General  Government  were  national,  and 
its  supporters  assumed  the  name  of  Federalists.  Their 
opponents  necessarily  took  the  uncoveted  name  of 
Anti-Federalists,  which  they  exchanged,  as  they  could, 
for  that  of  Republican,  and  finally  of  Democrat. 

The  great  contest  for  the  Constitution  between 
these  parties  was  made  on  the  ground  of  State  Rights 
and  rights  of  the  National  Government.  Years  of 
experience  had  demonstrated  the  inherent  evils  of  the 
system  of  State  Sovereignty,  and  the  friends  of  the 
Constitution  believed  the  only  remedy  for  these  evils 
was  to  be  found  in  this  strong  and  wisely  organized 
Republic.     National  unity  does  not  necessarily  enter 
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into  the  question  of  democracy  nor  any  other  grade 
of  republican  government.  A  country  without  State 
lines  could  as  readily  be  an  extreme  republic  as  though 
divided  into  numerous  Territories.  Fighting  for  pro- 
vincial distinctions  is  no  sign  of  the  purity  of  the 
fighter's  democracy  or  republicanism.  In  France,  the 
country  of  extremes,  the  great  cry  of  the  radical  de- 
mocracy was  "one  and  indivisible."  In  America  the 
great  dread  seemed  to  be  in  a  government  with  a 
respectable  Executive  for  the  whole,  on  one  side; 
while  experience  showed  the  unmistakable  dangers  of 
anarchy  without  this,  to  the  other  side.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  theory  of  State  Sovereignty  held  up  the 
new  system  as  certainly  destined  to  end  in  monarchy, 
and  when  this  cry  was  found  to  be  worse  than  futile, 
the  usurpations  of  authority  by  the  Executive  of  the 
Nation  became  an  electioneering  scheme  with  all  par- 
ties, until  now  after  a  hundred  years,  the  National 
Government  has  barely  power  enough  to  fulfill  the 
purposes  of  its  creation,  by  reason  of  this  same  phantasy. 

There  can  be  no  better  test  for  statesmanship  than 
in  its  fruits.  Between  the  Federalists  and  Anti-Fed- 
eralists how  does  this  matter  stand?  The  Federalists 
won  the  first  great  victory  in  the  formation  and  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  The  parties  to  this  contest 
were  the  same  as  those  which  continued  the  struggle 
until  the  Government  was  firmly  established,  and  its 
great  distinctive  methods  and  principles  fixed;  the 
main  question  at  all  times  being  whether  there  should 
be  a  strong,  self-sustaining,  reliable,  trustworthy  gov- 
ernment, or  a  weak  and  helpless  central  power  with 
many  petty  sovereigns  behind  it. 

The   friends  of  the  Constitution  and  its  adequate 
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National  system  made  their  second  step  in  the  elections 
placing  General  Washington  at  the  head,  and  controll- 
ing all  the  machinery  for  introducing  the  untried  gov- 
ernment. The  creation  of  this  machinery  was,  in  fact, 
the  next  important  work  of  the  Federalists.  But  this 
was  not  done  without  a  constant  struggle,  as  in  this 
the  opposition  took  every  possible  chance  to  render 
the  Government  spiritless  and  insufficient,  as  they 
seemed  to  believe  and  prefer  it  should  be. 

One  party  was  working  to  secure  an  establishment 
which  should  have  no  ground  of  disunion  or  ultimate 
dissolution  in  it,  and  the  other,  to  thwart  this  purpose 
and  lead  to  one  which  might  be  the  creature  of  ready 
change.  This  they  hoped  to  effect  in  two  ways,  first, 
by  rendering  the  Federal  Administration  unpopular, 
and,  second,  to  defeat  or  clog  the  measures  it  adopted 
for  making  the  Government  effective  under  the  Consti- 
tution. These  things  could  not  be  done  or  attempted 
without  artifice.  There  must  be  a  pretense  of  adher- 
ing to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  The  Federalists 
had,  with  great  skill,  forced  the  Constitution  upon  a 
reluctant  people,  and  now  extraordinary  tact,  with 
wonderful  results,  was  necessary  to  put  it  into  satis- 
factory operation.  They  did  this,  and  this  was  their 
crowning  achievement.  One  party  would  give  the 
Government  as  much  power  as  possible  or  as  was 
necessary  to  make  it  an  effective  republic ;  the  other 
would  give  it  only  such  powers  under  the  Constitution 
as  could  not  be  avoided.  Anti-Federalism  would  still 
have  made  the  Federal  Government  only  a  league,  as 
the  term  strictly  implied.  The  Federalists  had  not 
chosen  their  name  with  much  accuracy,  nor  did  the 
Antis  do  much  better  in  selecting  Republican  for  them- 
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selves,  as  they  were  only  in  favor  of  a  league,  not  a 
republic.  They  were  more  fortunate  in  the  specious 
term  democrat. 

With  all  the  opposition  against  them  in  twelve  years 
the  so-called  Federalists  established  and  settled  the  main 
points  in  the  general  character  of  the  Government,  and 
when  Mr.  Jefferson  became  President,  it  was  not  a  ques- 
tion as  to  what  should  be  the  general  course  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, or  what  its  instrumentalities.  Its  power 
and  nerve  had  been  rightly  interpreted,  and  its  relation 
to  the  States  fixed.  The  order  of  things  was  then  estab- 
lished, tried,  and  wonderfully  satisfactory.  Proper  and 
necessary  powers  had  been  claimed  and  exercised  for 
the  General  Government,  and  nothing  of  importance 
was  left  for  experiment.  Mr.  Jefferson  wisely  left  this 
state  of  affairs  alone.  His  successors  did  the  same. 
The  financial  system  had  been  founded  which,  with 
some  modifications  to  suit  the  times  and  the  wisdom 
of  experience,  remains  to  this  day.  And  so  were  all 
the  vital  principles,  practices,  and  usages  of  a  good, 
safe,  perpetual  republic  established  beyond  revocation. 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  successors  did  not  and  could  not 
materially  alter  them.  In  what  he  thought  he  could 
afford  to  be  wholly  different  from  his  predecessors,  Mr. 
Jefferson  gladly  exhibited  his  difference,  such  as  social 
and  diplomatic  slipshodness,  and  like  immaterial  affairs 
which,  in  time,  would  readily  correct  themselves.  In 
fact,  immediately  after  him,  the  main  features  of  the 
"Republican  Court"  which  he  had  adapted  to  his 
democratic  theories  were  restored  to  their  former  status, 
and  to  a  great  extent  remain  so  to  this  day.  But  the 
early  follies  of  Anti-Federalism  had  been  abandoned. 
The    members    of    the    opposition    were    now    simply 
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republicans,  and  were  carrying  into  the  dominant  new 
Democratic  party  principles  which  were  the  outbirth 
of  former  struggles,  and  perhaps  were  now  necessities 
of  the  times  and  the  social  structure  of  the  country. 
Where  form  and  strength  were  lost  under  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, they  were  gradually  restored  under  his  suc- 
cessors, any  one  of  whom  fifty  years  afterwards  would 
not  hesitate  in  the  exercise  of  powers  which  the  old 
Federal  organizers,  with  all  their  so-styled  disposition 
towards  monarchy,  approached  with  caution,  or  did  not 
even  venture  to  deem  advisable  at  all. 

However  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote,  talked,  and  the- 
orized at  times,  in  important  matters  of  practice  he 
showed  no  inclination  to  degrade  the  Government  nor 
the  Administration ;  and,  until  the  time  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  from  the  organization  of  the  Government  in 
1789,  no  President  had  been  more  ready  to  exercise 
power,  or  to  relinquish  it,  nor  did  actually  wield  it 
more  determinedly  and  extensively  when  it  suited  him 
to  do  so  than  did  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Between  the  old  Washingtonian  Federalists  and 
the  early  Anti-Federalists  (among  whom  Mr.  Jefferson 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  classed),  the  case  is 
clearly  made,  the  wonderful  history  establishing  the 
grade  of  statesmanship  as  emphatically  as  between 
modern  Unionists  and  Secessionists.  The  progress  of 
a  century  allows  no  appeal  in  the  one  case  from  this 
inevitable  logic.  A  hundred  years  of  experience  of 
the  Republic  has  confirmed  in  innumerable  ways,  in 
the  unbounded  national  prosperity  and  social  advance- 
ment and  happiness  of  the  American  People,  the  virtue 
of  the  Federalist  principles  of  Washington  from  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  no  desire  to  depart. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

SAVINGS   OF   THOMAS    JEFFERSON. 

AS  for  admiration,  I  am  sure  the  man  who  powders 
most,  perfumes  most,  embroiders  most,  and  talks 
most  nonsense,  is  most  admired. 

Perfect  happiness,  I  believe,  was  never  intended  by 
the  Deity  to  be  the  lot  of  one  of  his  creatures  in  this 
world;  but  that  he  has  very  much  put  in  our  power 
the  nearness  of  our  approaches  to  it,  is  what  I  have 
steadfastly  believed. 

That  one  hundred  and  fifty  lawyers  should  do  busi- 
ness together,  ought  not  to  be  expected. 

It  produces  great  praise  to  a  lady  to  spell  well. 

Be  you  from  the  moment  you  rise  'till  you  go  to 
bed,  as  cleanly  and  properly  dressed  as  at  the  hours 
of  dinner  or  tea. 

A  lady  who  has  been  seen  as  a  sloven  or  slut  in 
the  morning,  will  never  efface  the  impression  she  has 
made  with  all  the  dress  and  pageantry  she  can  involve 
herself  in. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  an  American  coming 
to  Europe  for  education,  loses  in  his  knowledge,  in  his 
morals,  in  his  health,  in  his  habits,  and  in  his  happiness. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  never  was  an  in- 
stance of  a  man's  writing  or  speaking  his  native  tongue 
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with  elegance  who  passed  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
of  age  out  of  the  country  where  it  was  spoken. 

Give  up  money,  give  up  fame,  give  up  science,  give 
the  earth  itself  and  all  it  contains  rather  than  do  an 

immoral  act. 

• 

Whenever  you  are  to  do  any  thing,  though  it  can 
never  be  known  but  to  yourself,  ask  yourself  how  you 
would  act  were  all  the  world  looking  at  you,  and  act 
accordingly. 

From  the  practice  of  the  purest  virtue,,  you  may 
be  assured  you  will  derive  the  most  sublime  comforts 
in  every  moment  of  life,  and  in  the  moment  of  death. 

Though  you  can  not  see,  when  you  take  one  step, 
what  will  be  the  next,  yet  follow  truth,  justice,  and 
plain-dealing,  and  never  fear  their  leading  you  out  of 
the  labyrinth  in  the  nearest  manner  possible. 

An  honest  heart  being  the  first  blessing,  a  knowing 
head  is  the  second. 

There  is  no  vice  so  mean,  so  pitiful,  so  contemptible, 
and  he  who  permits  himself  to  tell  a  lie  onee,  finds  it 
much  easier  to  do  it  a  second  and  a  third  time,  till  at 
last  it  becomes  habitual;  he  tells  lies  without  attend- 
ing to  it,  and  truths  without  the  world's  believing  him. 

But  it  is  not  by  the  consolidation,  or  concentration 
of  powers,  but  by  their  distribution,  that  good  govern- 
ment is  effected. 

They  (the  Judges)  are  then,  in  fact,  the  corps  of 
sappers  and  miners,  steadily  working  to  undermine  the 
independent  rights  of  the  States,  and  to  consolidate  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  that  government  in  which  they 
have  so  important  a  freehold  estate. 
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Nothing  is  so  mistaken  as  the  supposition  that  a 
person  is  to  extricate  himself  from  a  difficulty  by  in- 
trigue, by  chicanery,  by  dissimulation,  by  trimming, 
by  untruth,  by  injustice. 

I  would  rather  be  exposed  to  the  inconveniencies 
attending  too  much  liberty  than  those  attending  too 
small  a  degree  of  it. 

Yet  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
that  the  encroachments  of  the  State  governments  will 
tend  to  an  excess  of  liberty  which  will  correct  itself, 
while  those  of  the  General  Government  will  tend  to 
monarchy,  which  will  fortify  itself  from  day  to  day. 

If  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  to  set  them- 
selves to  work  to  emancipate  the  minds  of  their  sub- 
jects from  their  present  ignorance  and  prejudices,  and 
that  as  zealously  as  they  now  endeavor  the  contrary, 
a  thousand  years  would  not  place  them  on  that  high 
ground,  on  which  our  common  people  are  now  set- 
ting out. 

I  think  by  far  the  most  important  bill  in  our  whole 
code  is  that  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
people. 

Of  all  the  cankers  of  human  happiness,  none  cor- 
rodes with  so  silent,  yet  so  baneful  a  tooth  as  in- 
dolence. 

No  laborious  person  was  ever  yet  hysterical. 

Idleness  begets  ennui,  ennui  the  hypochondria,  and 
that  a  diseased  body. 

Exercise  and  application  produce  order  in  our  af- 
fairs, health  of  body,  cheerfulness  of  mind,  and  these 
make  us  precious  to  our  friends. 
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Responsibility  is  a  tremendous  engine  in  a  free 
government. 

Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of 
fate  than  that  these  people  (the  slaves)  are  to  be  free. 

When  we  see  ourselves  in  a  situation  which  must 
be  endured  and  gone  through,  it  is  best  to  make  up 
our  minds  to  it,  meet  it  with  firmness,  and  accommo- 
date every  thing  to  it  in  the  best  way  practicable. 

The  errors  and  misfortunes  of  others  should  be  a 
school  for  our  own  instruction. 

Harmony  in  the  marriage  state  is  the  very  first 
object  to  be  aimed  at. 

Nothing  can  preserve  affections  uninterrupted  but 
a  firm  resolution  never  to  differ  in  will,  and  a  determi- 
nation in  each  to  consider  the  love  of  the  other  as  of 
more  value  than  any  object  whatever  on  which  a  wish 
had  been  fixed. 

How  light,  in  fact,  is  the  sacrifice  of  any  other  wish 
when  weighed  against  the  affections  of  one  with  whom 
we  are  to  pass  our  whole  life ! 

The  article  of  dress  is,  perhaps,  that  in  which  econ- 
omy is  the  least  to  be  recommended. 

It  is  so  important  to  each  to  continue  to  please  the 
other,  that  the  happiness  of  both  requires  the  most 
pointed  attention  to  whatever  may  contribute  to  it, 
and  the  more  as  time  makes  greater  inroads  upon  our 
persons. 

Yet,  generally,  we  become  slovenly  in  proportion  as 
personal  decay  requires  the  contrary. 

All,  too,  will  bear  in  mind  this  sacred  principle, 
that  though  the  will  of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to 
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prevail,  that  will,  to  be  rightful,  must  be  reasonable; 
that  the  minority  possess  their  equal  rights,  which 
equal  laws  must  protect,  and  to  violate  which  would 
be  oppression. 

A  good  cause  is  often  injured  more  by  ill-timed 
efforts  of  its  friends  than  by  the  arguments  of  its 
enemies. 

Persuasion,  perseverance,  and  patience  are  the  best 
advocates  on  questions  depending  on  the  will  of  others. 

The  revolution  in  public  opinion  which  this  case 
(slavery)  requires,  is  not  to  be  expected  in  a  day,  or 
perhaps  in  an  age;  but  time,  which  outlives  all  things, 
will  outlive  this  evil  also. 

No  inference  is  here  intended,  that  the  laws,  pro- 
vided by  the  State  against  false  and  defamatory  pub- 
lications, should  not  be  enforced;  he  who  has  time, 
renders  a  service  to  the  public  morals  and  public  tran- 
quillity, in  reforming  these  abuses  by  salutary  coercions 
of  the  law ;  but  the  experiment  is  noted  to  prove,  that, 
since  truth  and  reason  have  maintained  their  ground 
against  false  opinions  in  league  with  false  facts,  the 
press,  confined  to  truth,  needs  no  other  legal  restraint; 
the  public  judgment  will  correct  false  reasonings  and 
opinions,  on  a  full  hearing  of  all  parties ;  and  no  other 
definite  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  inestimable 
liberty  of  the  press  and  its  demoralizing  licentious-  . 
ness.  If  there  be  still  improprieties  which  this  rule 
would  not  restrain,  its  supplement  must  be  sought  in 
the  censorship  of  public  opinion. 

The  two  principles  on  which  our  conduct  towards  the 
Indians  should  be  founded,  are  justice  and  fear.  After 
the  injuries  we  have  done  them,  they  can  not  love  us, 
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which  leaves  us  no  alternative  but  that  of  fear  to  keep 
them  from  attacking  us.  But  justice  is  what  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of,  and  in  time  it  may  recover  their 
esteem. 

I  am  persuaded  myself  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  best  army. 

I  hold  it,  that  a  little  rebellion,  now  and  then,  is  a 
good  thing,  and  as  necessary  in  the  political  world  as 
storms  in  the  physical.  An  observation  of  this  truth 
should  render  honest  republican  governors  so  mild  in 
their  punishment  of  rebellions,  as  not  to  discourage 
them  too  much.  It  is  a  medicine  necessary  for  the 
sound  health  of  government. 

Those  public  testimonies  which  are  earned  by  merit, 
and  not  by  solicitation,  may  always  be  accepted  with- 
out the  imputation  of  vanity. 

If  all  the  evils  which  can  arise  among  us,  from  the 
republican  form  of  government,  from  this  day  to  the 
day  of  judgment,  could  be  put  into  a  scale  against 
what  this  country  (France)  suffers  from  its  monarchial 
form  in  a  week,  or  England  in  a  month,  the  latter 
would  preponderate. 

No  race  of  kings  has  ever  presented  above  one  man 
of  common  sense  in  twenty  generations. 

The  only  condition  on  earth  to  be  compared  with 
ours,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  of  the  Indians,  where  they 
have  still  less  law  than  we. 

With  all  the  defects  of  our  Constitution,  whether 
general  or  particular,  the  comparison  of  our  govern- 
ments with  those  of  Europe,  is  like  a  comparison  of 
Heaven  and  Hell.  England,  like  the  earth,  may  be 
allowed  to  take  the  intermediate  station. 
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I  have  a  right  to  nothing  which  another  has  a  right 
to  take  away. 

He  who  made  us  would  have  been  a  pitiful  bungler 
if  he  had  made  the  rules  of  our  moral  conduct  a  mat- 
ter of  science. 

I  own,  I  am  not  a  friend  to  a  very  energetic  gov- 
ernment. 

Educate  and  inform  the  whole  mass  of  the  people. 
Enable  them  to  see  that  it  is  their  interest  to  preserve 
peace  and  order,  and  they  will  preserve  them. 

When  we  get  piled  upon  one  another  in  large 
cities,  as  in  Europe,  we  shall  become  corrupt  as  in 
Europe,  and  go  to  eating  one  another  as  they  do  there. 

I  had  rather  be  shut  up  in  a  very  modest  cottage, 
with  my  books,  my  family,  and  a  few  old  friends,  din- 
ing on  simple  bacon,  and  letting  the  world  roll  on  as  it 
liked,  than  to  occupy  the  most  splendid  post  which 
any  human  power  can  give. 

Health,  learning,  and  virtue  will  insure  your  happi- 
ness; they  will  give  you  a  quiet  conscience,  private 
esteem,  and  public  honor. 

I  am  not  a  Federalist,  because  I  never  submitted 
the  whole  system  of  my  opinions  to  the  creed  of  any 
party  of  men  whatever,  in  religion,  in  philosophy,  in 
politics,  or  any  thing  else,  where  I  was  capable  of 
thinking  for  myself.  Such  an  addiction  is  the  last 
degradation  of  a  free  and  moral  agent.  If  I  could  not 
go  to  Heaven  but  with  a  party,  I  would  not  go  there 
at  all.  Therefore,  I  am  not  of  the  party  of  the  Fed- 
eralists. But  I  am  much  farther  from  that  of  the 
Anti-Federalists.     (March  13,  1789.) 

I  know  there  are  some  among  us  who  would  now 
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establish  a  monarchy.     But  they  are  inconsiderable  in 
number  and  weight  of  character.     (March  15,  1789.) 

I  set  out  on  this  ground,  which  I  suppose  to  be 
self-evident,  that  the  earth  belongs  in  usufruct  to  the 
living,  that  the  dead  have  neither  powers  nor  rights 
over  it.  The  portion  occupied  by  any  individual  ceases 
to  be  his  when  himself  ceases  to  be,  and  reverts  to 
the  society. 

Then,  no  man  can,  by  natural  right,  oblige  the 
lands  he  occupied,  or  the  persons  who  succeeded  him 
in  that  occupation,  to  the  payment  of  debts  contracted 
by  him.  What  is  true  of  every  member  of  the  society, 
individually,  is  true  of  them  all  collectively,  since  the 
rights  of  the  whole  can  be  no  more  than  the  sum  of 
the  rights  of  the  individuals. 

The  conclusion  then,  is,  that  neither  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  nation,  nor  the  whole  nation  itself  assem- 
bled, can  validly  engage  debts  beyond  what  they  may 
pay  in  their  own  time,  that  is  to  say,  within  thirty- 
four  years  of  the  date  of  the  engagement. 

On  similar  ground  it  may  be  proved,  that  no  society 
can  make  a  perpetual  constitution,  or  even  a  per- 
petual law. 

Every  constitution,  then,  and  every  law,  naturally 
expires  at  the  end  of  thirty-four  years. 

What  a  blessing  to  substitute  a  sugar  which  re- 
quires only  the  labor  of  children,  for  that  which  is 
said  to  render  the  slavery  of  the  blacks  necessary. 

A  man  who  qualifies  himself  well  for  his  calling, 
never  fails  of  employment  in  it. 

No  government  ought  to  be  without  censors;  and 
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where  the  press  is  free,  no  one  ever  will.  If  vir- 
tuous, it  need  not  fear  the  fair  operation  of  attack 
and  defense. 

Laws  and  institutions  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 

Forty  years  of  experience  in  government  is  worth 
a  century  of  book-reading. 

A  determination  never  to  do  what  is  wrong,  pru- 
dence, and  good  humor  will  go  far  towards  securing  you 
the  estimation  of  the  world. 

I  never  saw  an  instance  of  one  of  two  disputants 
convincing  the  other  by  argument.  It  was  one  of  the 
rules  which,  above  all  others,  made  Doctor  Franklin 
the  most  amiable  of  men  in  society,  "never  to  contra- 
dict any  body." 

Good  humor  and  politeness  never  introduce  into 
mixed  society  a  question  on  which  they  foresee  there 
will  be  a  difference  of  opinion. 

Avoid  taverns,  drinkers,  smokers,  idlers,  and  dissi- 
pated persons  generally;  for  it  is  with  such  that 
broils  and  contentions  arise;  and  you  will  find  your 
path  more  easy  and  tranquil. 

The  rights  of  one  generation  will  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered hereafter  as  depending  on  the  paper  transac- 
tions of  another. 

Time,  patience,  and  perseverance  must  be  the 
remedy;  and  the  maxim  of  your  letter,  "slow  and 
sure,"  is  not  less  a  good  one  in  agriculture  than  in 
politics. 

I  have  always  found  that  rogues  would  be  upper- 
most, and  I  do  not  know  that  the  proportion  is  too 
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strong  for  the  higher  orders,  and  for  those  who,  rising 
above  the  swinish  multitude,  always  contrive  to  nestle 
themselves  into  the  places  of  power  and  profit. 

My  books,  my  family,  my  friends,  and  my  farm 
furnish  more  than  enough  to  occupy  me  the  remainder 
of  my  life,  and  of  that  tranquil  occupation  most  analo- 
gous to  my  physical  and  moral  constitution. 

There  is  a  debt  of  service  due  from  every  man  to 
his  country,  proportioned  to  the  bounties  which  nature 
and  fortune  have  measured  to  him.  Counters  will  pay 
this  from  the  poor  of  spirit ;  but  from  you  coin  was 
due.  There  is  no  bankrupt  law  in  Heaven  by  which 
you  may  get  off  with  shillings  in  the  pound,  with  ren- 
dering to  a  single  State  what  you  owed  to  the  whole 
Confederacy. 

In  the  whole  animal  kingdom  I  recollect  no  family 
but  man,  steadily  and  systematically  employed  in  the 
destruction  of  itself. 

If  on  a  temporary  superiority  of  the  one  party,  the 
other  is  to  resort  to  a  scission  of  the  Union,  no  federal 
government  can  ever  exist. 

Reason,  not  rashness,  is  the  only  means  of  bring- 
ing our  fellow-citizens  to  their  true  minds. 

The  general  desire  of  men  to  live  by  their  heads 
rather  than  their  hands,  and  the  strong  allurements  of 
great  cities  to  those  who  have  any  turn  for  dissipation, 
threaten  to  make  them  here,  as  in  Europe,  the  sinks 
of  voluntary  misery. 

I  see  too  many  proofs  of  the  imperfection  of  human 
reason  to  entertain  wonder  or  intolerance  at  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  any  subject ;  and  acquiesce  in  that 
difference  as  easily  as  on  a  difference  of  feature  or 
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form. ;  experience  having  long  taught  me  the  resonable- 
ness  of  mutual  sacrifices  of  opinion  among  those  who 
are  to  act  together  for  any  common  object,  and  the 
expediency  of  doing  what  good  we  can,  when  we  can 
not  do  all  we  would  wish. 

Nothing  can  now  be  believed  which  is  seen  in  a 
newspaper.  Truth  itself  becomes  suspicious  by  being 
put  into  that  polluted  vehicle. 

Perhaps  an  editor  might  begin  a  reformation  in 
some  such  way  as  this.  Divide  his  paper  into  four 
chapters,  heading  the  1st,  Truths ;  2d,  Probabilities ; 
3d,  Possibilities ;  4th,  Lies.  The  first  chapter  would 
be  very  short,  as  it  would  contain  little  more  than 
authentic  papers,  and  information  from  such  sources  as 
the  editor  would  be  willing  to  risk  his  own  reputation 
for  their  truth.  The  second  would  contain  what,  from 
a  mature  consideration  of  all  circumstances,  he  should 
conclude  to  be  probably  true.  This,  however,  should 
rather  contain  ■  too  little  than  too  much.  The  third 
and  fourth  should  be  professedly  for  those  readers  who 
would  rather  have  lies  for  their  money  than  the  blank 
paper  they  would  occupy. 

If,  to  the  consciousness  of  having  at  no  time,  from 
want  of  caution,  destroyed  the  boon  he  was  called  on 
to  save,  he  (the  physician)  will  enjoy,  in  age,  the 
happy  reflection  of  not  having  lived  in  vain ;  while  the 
lawyer  has  only  to  recollect  how  many,  by  his  dex- 
terity, have  been  cheated  of  their  right  and  reduced 
to  beggary. 

A  strict  observance  of  the  written  laws  is,  doubt- 
less, one  of  the  highest  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  but 
it  is  not  the  highest.     The  laws  of  necessity,  of  self- 
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preservation,  of  saving  our  country  when  in  danger, 
are  of  higher  obligation. 

Something  pursued  with  ardor  is  necessary  to  guard 
us  from  the  tedium  vitce,  and  the  active  pursuits  lessen 
most  our  sense  of  the  infirmities  of  age. 

I  have  often  thought  that  if  Heaven  had  given  me 
choice  of  my  position  and  calling,  it  should  have  been 
on  a  rich  spot  of  earth,  well  watered,  and  near  a  good 
market  for  the  productions  of  the  garden.  No  occu- 
pation is  so  delightful  to  me  as  the  culture  of  the 
earth,  and  no  culture  comparable  to  that  of  the  garden. 

Observing  that  there  are  in  the  construction  of  the 
animal  system  some  means  provided  unknown  to  us, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  restore  order,  when  dis- 
turbed by  accident,  called  by  physicians  the  vis  medi- 
catrix  natures,  I  think  it  safer  to  trust  to  this  power 
in  the  unknown  cases,  than  to  uncertain  conjectures 
built  on  the  ever-changing  hypothetical  systems  of 
medicine. 

I  sincerely,  then,  believe  with  you  in  the  general 
existence  of  a  moral  instinct.  I  think  it  the  brightest 
gem  with  which  the  human  character  is  studded,  and 
the  want  of  it  as  more  degrading  than  the  most 
hideous  of  the  bodily  deformities. 

I  must  ever  believe  that  religion  substantially 
good,  which  produces  an  honest  life,  and  we  have  been 
authorized  by  one  (One)  whom  you  and  I  equally 
respect,  to  judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruit. 

My  opinion  is  that  there  would  never  have  been 
an  infidel  if  there  had  never  been  a  priest. 

If  He  has  made  it  a  law  in  the  nature  of 
man  to  pursue  his  own  happiness,  He  has   left  him 
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free  in  the   choice  of  place    as  well    as   mode ;    and 
we  may  safely  call  on  the  whole  body  of  English  ju- 
rists to  produce  the  map  on  which  Nature  has  traced, 
for   each  individual,  the  geographical  line  which  she, 
forbids  him  to  cross  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Whether  the  succeeding  generation  is  to  be  more 
virtuous  than  their  predecessors,  I  can  not  say ;  but  I 
am  sure  they  will  have  more  worldly  wisdom,  and 
enough  I  hope  to  know  that  honesty  is  the  first  chapter 
in  the  book  of  wisdom. 

Whatever  my  religious  creed  may  be,  and,  per- 
haps, I  do  not  exactly  know  it  myself,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  reflect  that  my  conduct  has  not  brought,  and  is  not 
likely  to  bring,  discredit  to  my  friends. 

I  look  to  the  diffusion  of  light  and  education  as  the 
resource  most  to  be  relied  on  for  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition, promoting  the  virtue,  and  advancing  the  happi- 
ness of  man.  That  every  man  shall  be  made  virtuous 
by  any  process  whatever  is,  indeed,  no  more  to  be  ex- 
pected than  that  every  tree  shall  be  made  to  bear 
fruit,  and  every  plant  nourishment. 

The  hocus-pocus  phantasm  of  a  God  like  another 
Cerberus,  with  one  body  and  three  heads,  had  its  birth 
and  growth  in  the  blood  of  thousands  and  thousands 
of  martyrs. 

In  fact,  the  Athanasian  paradox  that  one  is  three, 
and  three  but  one,  is  so  incomprehensible  to  the  human 
mind,  that  no  candid  man  can  say  he  has  any  idea  of 
it,  and  how  can  he  believe  what  presents  no  idea? 
He  who  thinks  he  does,  only  deceives  himself. 

Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself,  and  your  country 
more  than  yourself. 
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We  might  as  well  require  a  man  to  wear  still  the 
coat  which  fitted  him  when  a  boy,  as  civilized  society 
to  remain  ever  under  the  regimen  of  their  barbarous 
ancestors. 

• 

Each  generation  is  as  independent  of  the  one  pre- 
ceding as  that  was  of  all  which  had  gone  before.  It 
has  then,  like  them,  a  right  to  choose  for  itself  the 
form  of  government  it  believes  most  promotive  of  its 
own  happiness ;  consequently,  to  accommodate  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  finds  itself,  that  received 
from  its  predecessors  ;  and  it  is  for  the  peace  and  good 
of  mankind  that  a  solemn  opportunity  of  doing  this 
every  nineteen  or  twenty  years  should  be  provided  by 
the  Constitution,  so  that  it  may  be  handed  on  with 
periodical  repairs  from  generation  to  generation,  to  the 
end  of  time. 

Where  the  law  of  majority  ceases  to  be  acknowl- 
edged there  government  ends,  the  law  of  the  strongest 
takes  its  place,  and  life  and  property  are  his  who  can 
take  them. 

The  Almighty  has  no  attribute  which  can  take 
side  with  us  in  such  a  contest  (that  of  the  slaves  for 
their  freedom). 

Those  who  labor  in  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people 
of  God,  if  ever  He  had  a  chosen  people,  whose  breasts 
he  has  made  his  peculiar  deposit  for  substantial  and 
genuine  virtue,  it  is  the  focus  in  which  He  keeps  alive 
that  sacred  fire,  which  otherwise  might  escape  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Dependence  begets  subservience  and  venality,  suf- 
focates the  germ  of  virtue,  and  prepares  fit  tools  for 
the  designs  of  ambition. 

34— c 
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The  wise  know  their  weakness  too  well  to  assume 
infallibility ;  and  he  who  knows  most  knows  best  how 
little  he  knows. 

Our  interests  soundly  calculated  will  ever  be  found 
inseparable  from  our  moral  duties. 

A  Decalogue  of  Canons 

FOB   OBSERVATION    IN    PRACTICAL    LIFE. 

1.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do 
to-day. 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what  you  can  do 
yourself. 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have  it. 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want,  because  it  is 
cheap ;  it  will  be  dear  to  you. 

5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold. 

6.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly. 

8.  How  much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  which 
have  never  happened. 

9.  Take  things  always  by  their  smooth  handle. 

10.  When  angry  count  ten  before  you  speak;  if 
very  angry,  an  hundred. 
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Adams,  John — on  the  committee 
of  causes  and  grievances  in  the 
Congress,  49 — on  the  committee 
to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, !  54 — his  views  touch- 
ing the  writing  of  the  Declaration, 
55,  67  —  his  lost  opportunities, 
67 — his  services  in  France,  111 — 
elected  President,  183 — his  good 
disposition  towards  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, 185 — sends  other  commis- 
sioners to  France,  196  —  closes 
his  Administration,  203  —  dies 
on  same  day  with  Mr.  Jefferson, 
439. 

Adams,  Abigail  —  her  remarkable 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, 281,  364,  366 — again  becomes 
friendly  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  378 — 
her  affection  for  Mary  Jeffer- 
son, 442. 

Adams,  John  Q.  —  mistrusted  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  121,  433 — receives 
one  vote  for  the  Vice-Presidency, 
410. 

Alston,  Joseph — marries  Theodosia 
Burr,  307 — espouses  Burr's  cause, 
321 — his  troubles  and  death,  339. 

Anas,  The — how  started,  their  char- 
acter, 148,  149,  412,  413,  414,  417, 
418— not  to  the  credit  of  their 
author,  461. 

Anglomen— one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
names  for  the  Federalists,  180, 
185. 

Arnold,  Benedict — enters  Virginia 
at  the  head  of  British  troops.  84, 
85,  87— returns  to  New  York,  88. 


Benton,  Thomas  H. — his  view  of 
the  Ordinances  of  1784  and  1787, 
107. 

Bland,  Richard — in  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress,  42. 

Blennerhassett,  Herman  —  charac- 
ter and  participation  in  Burr's 
schemes,  320,  321,  322,  326,  327. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon  —  settles  the 
difficulties  with  this  country, 
199 — on  the  point  of  sending  an 
army  to  Louisiana,  240 — sells  that 
territory  to  the  United  States, 
240,  241 — his  cause  for  doing  so, 
274 — he  dictates  policy,  287 — has 
Europe  at  his  feet,  407. 

Breckinridge,  John — introduces  the 
Kentucky  Eesolutions  of  1798, 
218 — is  a  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  280 — becomes  Attor- 
ney-General,, his  death,  287. 

Burwell,  Bebecca — Mr.  Jefferson's 
early  ''  dear,"  his  darling  "  Be- 
linda," 32. 

Burr,  Aaron — gets  thirty  votes  for 
the  Vice -Presidency,  183  —  be- 
comes Vice-President,  203,  204 — 
his  position  at  the  Capital,  233 — 
his  arrest  and  trial,  289,  290, 
291 — his  life,  services,  and  char- 
acter, a  biography  and  study,  294 
to  349. 

Burr,  Theodosia  —  born,  303  —  be- 
comes mistress  of  her  father's 
house,  305— her  education,  308, 
309,  339 — her  marriage  to  Joseph 
Alston,  307 — wants  to  elevate  her 
father's  name,  321 — goes  to  the 
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Ohio,  323 — joins  her  father  in  the 
Richmond  prison,  329  —  advises 
her  father  to  return  and  face  his 
difficulties,  337 — loss  of  her  child, 
her  idol,  her  own  loss  at  sea, 
338— her  character,  339,  340. 

C 

Cabinet,  The  —  composed  of  fac- 
tious leaders,  144,  165,  166,  167— 
unanimous  on  neutrality,  169 — 
new  and  inferior  men  in,  178 — its 
composition  under  Mr.  Jefferson, 
230,  231— its  master,  231— no  dis- 
sensions in  Mr.  Jefferson's,  411 — 
a  feature  of  the  American  sys- 
tem, its  character  and  public 
value,  481— the  Presidency  lay  in 
it,  482. 

Callender,  J.  T. — his  writings,  char- 
acter, abuse  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  239. 

Carr,  Dabney  —  brother-in-law  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  his  character,  41 — 
his  family,  440. 

Caucus,  Congressional  —  devised, 
announces  the  candidate,  279, 
280— selects  candidates,  409,  410. 

Church  of  England — her  clergy  as 
teachers,  16  —  character  of  her 
ministers  in  colonial  days,  23 — 
its  end  as  a  State  Church  in  Vir- 
ginia, 71. 

Claiborne,  W.  C.  C. — first  Governor 
of  Louisiana,  277. 

Clarke,  George  Rogers — captures 
Governor  Hamilton,  78 — his  op- 
erations in  the  West,  79,  83. 

Clinton,  George — candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  169,  183,  280— 
his  family,  life,  services,  a  biog- 
raphy, a  study,  350  to  363  — 
Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  of  him, 
362. 

Clinton,  De  Witt  —  as  a  duelist, 
314. 

College  of  William  and  Mary — its 
character,  16 — provisions  for,  72. 

Committees  of  Correspondence — in 


what  Colony  first  appointed,  40, 
41,  44,  45. 
Congress,  the  Continental — meets 
first  in  Philadelphia,  42  —  ad- 
dresses the  King  and  Parliament, 
48,  49 — begins  to  talk  of  inde- 
pendence, 49 — pretends  to  be  in 
love  with  Britain  still,  52 — be- 
coming weaker,  98— reduced  to  a 
committee,  that  dispersed,  99 — 
adopts  the  "  Ordinance  of  1784," 
100— its  character,  101,  138,  139— 
adopts  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
153,  154— rights  of  the  step,  154, 
155,  156. 

Congress  of  the  United  States — 
adopts  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
153 — its  authority  for  the  act,  154, 
155,  156 — its  powers  over  the 
Territories,  154,  155,  156 — first 
veto  of  its  measures,  164 — pub- 
lishes the  inflammatory  dis- 
patches from  France,  191  —  its 
acts  in  the  session  of  1801,  237— 
amends  the  Constitution  as  to 
Presidential  elections,  241 — called 
early  to  consider  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  its  acts,  274,  275— its 
absolute  powers  over  the  Terri- 
tories, 276  —  unanimous  against 
foreign  slave  trade,  291 — passes 
the  embargo  act,  408 — evil  conse- 
quences of  its  measures,  408 — 
takes  steps  looking  to  war  with 
England,  408,  410,  411. 

Convention,  Revolutionary  State — 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, 41 — it  meets  at  Williams- 
burg, 42— it  appoints  delegates  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  42 — 
appoints  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  43. 

Convention,  Hartford  —  its  pur- 
poses, its  end,  429. 

Cooke,  John  E.— quotations  from, 
17,  20,  21. 

Cornwallis,  Lord — devastates  Vir- 
ginia, 80,  88,  90,  91. 
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Daviess,  Joe — procures  the  arrest 
of  A.  Burr,  323. 

Deane,  Silas— sent  to  France,  69— 
wants  an  ocean  of  fire  between 
America  and  the  Old  World,  189. 

Dearborn,  General  Henry  —  be- 
comes Secretary  of  War,  his 
character,  230. 

Declaration,  Mecklenburg  —  put 
forth  in  North  Carolina,  62,  63— 
precedes  the  Congress,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's view  of  it,  64. 

Dickinson,  John — at  the  head  of 
the  committee  on  causes  of  the 
Revolution,  48 — declines  to  sign 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
56. 

Diplomacy,  the  X  Y  Z — its  origin 
and  character,  205,  206,  269,  270. 

Dunglison,  Dr.  Kobley — a  teacher 
in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Jefferson's  last  physician, 
438. 

Dunmore,  Governor — dissolves  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  40 — flees 
from  his  post,  43. 


Eletcions  —  second  Presidential, 
168, 169— third  Presidential,  183— 
decorum  of  candidates  in,  185 — 
early,  marked  by  devilishness, 
200 — fourth  Presidential  in  the 
House,  202,  203,  204— in  1804, 
280. 

Elliott,  James — opposes  giving  the 
President  powers  in  Louisiana, 
275. 

England — complaints  of,  22 — last  of 
her  governors  in  Virginia,  43 — 
her  agents  negotiate  with  the  In- 
dians, 78 — her  king  and  people 
snub  the  American  ministers, 
113 — renews  her  aggressions,  288, 
291,  406— on  the  point  of  war 
with  the  United  States,  411. 


Federalist,  The — admired  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  118,  119. 

Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists — 
what  they  would  have  done,  dif- 
ferent methods,  different  princi- 
ples, a  comparison  in  results,  501, 
502,  511,  512,  513,  514,  515. 

France — her  reign  of  terror,  124 — 
character  of  her  people  and  gov- 
ernment, 138,  139  —  rejects  the 
American  Minister,  189 — her  new 
master,  199 — her  possession  of 
Louisiana,  240.  < 

Franklin,  Benjamin — in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  49 — on  the  com- 
mittee for  drafting  a  declaration 

,  of  independence,  54  —  sent  to 
France,  69 — his  standing  abroad, 
110. 

Freneau,  Philip — clerk  for  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, editor  of  the  "  National 
Gazette,"  165 — he  assails  the  Ad- 
ministration, protects  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, 166 — Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion 
of  his  paper,  415,  416. 


Gallatin,  Albert — becomes  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  230 — what 
he  was,  231. 

Genet,  Edmund  Charles — arrives 
in  America,  ignores  the  President 
and  cultivates  the  people,  170 — 
his  course  and  final  ending,  171, 
172. 

Giles,  William  B. — opposes  Wash- 
ington's Administration,  181. 

Goodrich,  S.  G. — his  story  of  Parson 
Cleveland  and  the  early  Demo- 
crats, 506 — his  other  stories  of 
the  Democrats,  507. 

Government,  Federal — established, 
139 — circumstance  and  pomp  of 
its  introduction,  143 — its  offices 
removed  to  Washington  City, 
199. 
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Granger,  Gideon  —  becomes  Post- 
master-General, 23*0  —  candidate 
for  Vice-President,  280. 

H 

Habersham,  Joseph — succeeded  in 
the  Postal  Department,  230. 

Hamilton,  Henry — captured  on  the 
Wabash,  his  treatment  in  Vir- 
ginia, 78, 

Hamilton,  Alexander — opposed  by 
Jefferson,  118 — leader  of  the  Fed- 
eralists, 165 — his  conduct  in  the 
Cabinet,  166 — Jefferson's  notions 
of  him,  175 — withdraws  from  the 
Cabinet,  177 — his  course  toward 
Mr.  Adams,  200— His  duel  and 
death,  316,  317— brings  New  York 
into  the  Union,  354. 

Harrison,  Benjamin  —  sent  to  the 
Congress,  42 — re-elected,  49. 

Hay,  George — attorney  in  the  Burr 
trial,  289. 

Henry,  Patrick — appointed  to  the 
Congress,  42^his  celebrated  war 
speech,  43  —  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, 77. 

Hildreth,  the  historian — his  charge 
as  to  the  replacement  of  good  by 
bad  men,  against  Mr.  Jefferson, 
505. 

House  of  Burgesses — dissolved  by 
the  Governor,  but  appoints  a 
committee  of  colonial  correspond- 
ence, 40 — its  end,  43. 


Independence — growth  of  the  sen- 
timent of,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53— a 
committee  appointed  to  write  a 
declaration  of,  54 — who  wrote  the 
Declaration,  55 — adopted,  55, 56 — 
when  signed,  the  part  left  out  of 
the  original  draft,  56 — the  Decla- 
ration as  adopted,  57 — Song  of 
Independence,  61 — author  of  the 
Declaration  of,  67,  68,  69. 


Indians — under  British  influence, 
78 — Cherokees  threaten  Virginia 
settlements,  86  —  receive  atten- 
tions of  Mr.  Jefferson,  240,  463— 
relieved  of  more  of  their  lands, 
280— hostilities  with  them,  407— 
the  Mingo's  speech,  479. 


Jeppeeson,  Peter — his  birthplace, 
his  marriage,  his  position,  12 — his 
personal  traits  and  character,  12, 
13,  14,  466,  467— his  death,  14— 
his  children,  15. 

Jefferson,  Jane  (Randolph) — her 
birthplace  and  family,  12,  14  — 
her  character,  14  —  her  death, 
15  —  relation  of  her  family  to  her 
son's  position  in  the  world,  17. 

Jefferson,  Thomas — his  ancestors, 
11,  12 — his  father  and  mother,  12, 
13,  14,  15— his  birth,  16— his  edu- 
cation, 16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21— his 
early  friends  and  habits,  18,  20, 
21,  22,  23,  24— his  early  tenden- 
cies and  opinions,  18,  19,  20,  22, 
23,  24,  25,  26— his  early  loves,  25, 
26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  32— he  loses  his 
books  and  papers,  31,  37— he  be- 
gins the  study  of  the  law,  ad- 
mitted to  practice,  his  success  as 
a  lawyer,  33,  34,  38— compared  as 
a  speaker  and  lawyer,  34 — his 
industrious  habits,  his  record  of 
daily  events,  35,  36— he  builds  a 
new  house,  37 — his  character,  37, 
38,  92,  93,  94,  101,  102,  111,  122, 
123,  148,  152,  167,  168,  171,  172, 
176,'  179,  184,  190,  196,  203,  206, 
231,  232,  237,  238,  270,  289,  411, 
412,  413,  414,  415,  416,  417,  418, 
423,  427,  429,  432,  447,  448,  451, 
455,  456,  457,  458,  460,  463,  467, 
468,  470,  475,  476,  477,  491,  496, 
500,  504— he  begins  his  political 
career,  his  early  course,  39— his 
marriage,  39, 439— his  attachment 
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to  horse-racing,  his  fondness  for 
horses,  his  mode  of  taming  them, 
40 — he  takes  part  as  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  House  of  Burgesses 
against  England,  40,  41 — he  is 
again  elected  to  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  41 — he  is  appointed  to 
the  revolutionary  State  Conven- 
tion, 41 — in  the  Committee  of 
Safety  and  again  elected  to  the 
State  Convention,  appointed  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  his 
course,  43,  44,  45 — his  statement 
touching  his  own  course,  46 — his 
"  Summary  View  of  the  Bights  of 
America,"  47 — he  enters  the  Con- 
gress, 48  —  his  work,  again  ap- 
pointed to  the  Congress,  49 — his 
views  on  the  relation  of  the  Col- 
onies to  the  mother  country,  50, 
51 — his  work  out  of  the  Congress, 
53 — his  relation  to  other  patriots, 
put  on  the  committee  to  draw  up 
a  declaration  of  independence, 
54 — he  writes  the  Declaration,  55, 
67,  68,  69 — he  is  again  chosen  to 
the  Congress,  appointed  foreign 
agent,  69 — he  enters  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  69 — his  work  in  the 
Legislature,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75, 
493,  494 — his  views  on  slavery, 
39,  73,  74,  100,  423,  424,  464— 
elected  Governor  of  Virginia,  77 — 
his  services  in  that  position,  78, 
79,  80,  81,  83,  84,  85,  87,  89,  92, 
93,  94 — plans  the  capture  of  De- 
troit, 83  —  attempts  to  capture 
Arnold,  85 — has  himself  elected 
to  the  Legislature,  92  —  opposes 
the  plan  for  a  dictator  to  succeed 
him,  94 — declines  to  go  to  Europe 
as  peace  commissioner,  95 — his 
bereavement,  95,  96 — again  ap- 
pointed foreign  commissioner, 
writes  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia," 
97 — he  is  elected  to  the  Congress, 
his  services  in  that  body,  98,  99 — 
his  Ordinance  of  1784,  his  most 


valuable  service  in  the  Congress, 
100 — his  view  of  the  Congress, 
101 — his  advice  to  his  daughter, 
102, 103 — appointed  foreign  agent 
of  the  Congress,  takes  the  place 
of  Dr.  Franklin  in  France,  110 — 
his  occupations  in  France,  112, 
116,  127 — he  favors  war  with  the 
Barbary  pirates,  113 — he  visits 
London,  is  snubbed  by  George 
III.,  113 — wants  the  rod  applied 
to  the  States,  115 — nobody  to 
authorize  him  to  return  home, 
117 — his  notion  about  the  short 
duration  and  unbinding  character 
of  a  constitution,  120,  460 — his 
opposition  to  seeking  an  educa- 
tion in  Europe,  121 — a  beautiful 
picture  in  his  life,  122,  123 — he 
returns  to  America,  his  opinion 
of  France,  124 — his  famous  letter, 
"The  Head  and  the  Heart," 
128  —  his  view  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, 119,  140,  271,  430— enters 
upon  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  142 — his  plan  for  coining 
copper,  other  opinions,  145 — op- 
poses titles  of  honor,  146 — his 
part  in  the  Cabinet  dissensions, 
147,  148 — his  opinions  and  fan- 
cies about  monarchic  Federalism, 
150 — his  leadership  in  forming  a 
new  party,  152,  165,  431,  432, 
433 — his  important  Cabinet  pa- 
pers, 164, 165 — is  accused  of  abet- 
ting Freneau,  166-^his  explana- 
tion ,  167 — his  thirst  for  popularity, 
and  insincerity,  167,  168,  201, 
202 — his  kind  of  aristocracy,  168. 
504 — he  opposes  cabinet  ministers 
taking  seats  in  the  Senate,  170 — 
his  course  with  Genet,  171, 172 — 
his  charges  against  Hamilton, 
175 — leaves  the  Cabinet,  175 — as 
a  farmer,  176,  181,  422,  423— his 
statement  about  withdrawing 
from  public  place,  176,  478 — ap- 
poses the  Jay  Treaty,   179 — his 
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strong  partisan  course,  180 — his 
views  of  Washington,  181 — his 
injudicious  sentiments  to  Mazzei, 
182,  190  —  becomes  Vice-Presi- 
dent, 183,  184 — his  preferences 
for  Mr.  Adams,  184 — his  opinion 
of  Mr.  Adams,  185, 186, 187, 413— 
received  at  Philadelphia  as 
"Friend  of  the  People,"  delivers 
his  address  to  the  Senate,  186 — 
opposes  the  war  against  France, 
191,  192,  193— his  opinion  of  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  193 — 
writes  the  Resolutions  of  1798, 
195,  221— his  political  tenets,  198, 
199  —  candidacy  for  the  Presi- 
dency, 199 — attacks  on  his  char- 
acter, 200 — his  course  and  serv- 
ices as  Vice-President,  205,  206, 
207,  492  —  his  responsibility  for 
nullification,  221  —  how  he  was 
inaugurated,  the  story  of  his  sol- 
itary ride  to  take  the  oath  of 
office,  224,  225 — his  first  inaugu- 
ral address,  225  —  chooses  his 
Cabinet  officials,  230 — his  course 
at  the  outset,  sends  a  naval  force 
against  Barbary,  231  —  White 
House  etiquette  under  him,  232, 
233,  470  — he  offends  Thomas 
Moore,  233 — he  appoints  no  rel- 
atives, 234— he  appoints  no  for- 
eigners or  Tories,  235 — his  first 
communication  to  the  Senate,  no 
annual  speech,  235— causes  for 
not  following  in  the  steps  of  his 
predecessors,  236 — his  Presiden- 
tial habits,  hospitality,  237,  238, 
470 — he  appointed  no  thanksgiv- 
ing days,  238,  448,  449 — opposed 
to  France  owning  American  ter- 
ritory, 238 — his  difficulties  with 
Callender,  239 — he  buys  Louis- 
iana, 240,  241,  272 — importance 
he  put  upon  this  step,  272,  277— 
his  views  of  the  correctness  of 
his  conduct,  241,  271,  273— his 
course  in  dismissing  office-hold- 


ers, 241,  504,  505,  506  — his  view 
of  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington, 
242  —  his  first  annual  message, 
242 — his  second  annual  message, 
250 — his  third  annual  message, 
255 — his  fourth  annual  message, 
261 — his  instructions  to  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston as  to  Louisiana,  267,  268 — 
his  ill-tempered  letter  to  De  Ne- 
mours, 268— his  standing  as  to 
the  difficulties  with  France  under 
his  predecessors,  269,  270  —  he 
takes  the  place  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  his  extraordinary  powers, 
275,  277— his  views  of  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase,  278— his  course  with 
the  navy,  the  gun-boat  and  dry- 
dock  scheme,  279  —  re-elected 
President,  280  —  his  misunder- 
standing and  correspondence 
with  Mrs.  Adams,  281,  364,  368— 
he  delivers  his  second  inaugural 
address,  282 — he  pursues  the  Bar- 
bary pirates,  287 — his  course  to- 
ward Spain,  and  South  America, 
288  —  his  proceedings  against 
Aaron  Burr,  289,  328  — he  re- 
jects the  Monroe-Pinkney  treaty, 
291  —  his  fifth  annual  message, 
379  —  his  sixth  annual  message, 
386  —  his  seventh  annual  mes- 
sage, 393  —  his  eighth  annual 
message,  398 — his  views  of  Pres- 
idential tours,  406  —  commands 
British  war  vessels  to  quit  our 
harbors,  406  —  consequence  of 
his  rejecting  the  English  treaty, 
407  —  prepares  for  war,  408  — 
urged  for  a  third  term,  410— his 
Administration,  411,  412,  461,  465, 
468,  469,  480,  481,  490,  497,  501, 
514,  515— how  his  goods  were  re- 
moved from  Washington  City, 
411 — his  rule  of  appointments, 
412— his  hate  for  Hamilton,  412— 
his  arraignment  of  men's  motives, 
412,  413,  447,   448— his  views  of 
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the  Federalist  Anglomen,  412, 413, 
414,  448,  500— defends  his  course 
as  to  Ffeneau,  415 — his  ill-will 
towards  the  newspapers,  415, 
504 — he  is  particeps  criminu  with 
Freneau,  416 — his  system  of  med- 
icine, 418 — his  influence  with  his 
successors,  422 — his  salaries,  es- 
tate, and  debts,  423 — he  wanted 
to  serve  Mr.  Adams,  sends  Mrs. 
Adams's  letters  to  Dr.  Rush, 
426 — renews  his  friendly  relations 
with  John  Adams,  427 — supports 
the  Madison  War,  428  —  again 
urged  for  the  Presidency,  for 
Secretary  of  State,  428 — gets  a 
degree  and  becomes  Dr.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  sells  his  library  to  Con- 
gress, assails  the  Federalists  still, 
429— his  letters,  431,  432,  435— he 
believes  in  party  opposition,  433 — 
his  views  of  General  Jackson, 
433 — his  final  themes,  435 — his 
management  of  the  University, 
its  first  rector,  435,  436 — enter- 
tains La  Fayette,  his  debts  and 
lottery  scheme,  436,  437 — his  last 
4th  of  July,  his  late  habits,  his 
disease,  his  death,  his  will,  438 — 
his  epitaph  written  by  himself, 
439— his  religion,  447,  448,  449, 
450,  451,  452,  453,  454,  455,  456, 
457,  458,  473— his  mission,  459, 
502— denies  being  a  Federalist  or 
Anti-Federalist,  459 — his  favora- 
ble opinion  of  The  Federalist, 
460— his  writings,  461,  462,  463, 
478,  479— his  Speech  of  Logan, 
479 — his  best  writings  and  his 
worst,  462  —  acquiesces  in  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  461 — his 
two  leading  doctrines,  464 — his 
hostility  to  John  Marshall,  465— 
his  inability  as  a  public  speaker, 
469,  474,  475  —  his  memory  a 
blank  in  1824,  473— his  strong 
desires  for  retirement,  478  — 
he  was  master   in   his   Cabinet, 


481  —  his  back -stairs  advisers, 
482 — his  services  in  connection 
with  the  weights,  measures,  and 
decimal  system,  482 — his  com- 
parison of  this  country  with  the 
Old  World,  483  —  sums  up  his 
public  services,  492,  493,  494 — he 
introduces  olive  plants  and  up- 
land rice,  494  —  his  immortal 
achievements,  495,  496 — a  fortu- 
nate man,  his  "  Moriroe  Doc- 
trine," 498 — leads  in  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  for  the  masses, 
502 — his  popularity,  502 — he  fails 
in  his  letters,  503— he  went  into 
the  Presidency  untrammeled,  504, 
506— his  Sayings,  516. 

Jefferson,  Thomas — his  letters  to 
John  Page,  24,  27,  29,  30,  31,  76, 
412— to  John  Randolph,  49,  51— 
to  John  Adams,  64,  427 — to  Gen- 
eral Stevens,  87 — to  President  of 
the  Congress,  84,  87 — to  Gen- 
eral Muhlenburg,  85 — to  General 
Washington,  89,  117,  141,  173, 
174  —  to  his  daughter  Martha, 
102,  103,  126— to  James  Heaton, 
on  slavery,  107 — to  James  Mon- 
roe, 115 — to  James  Madison,  117, 
119,  120,  177,  181,  183— to  David 
Humphries,  119 — to  John  Ban- 
nister, 121 — to  George  Wythe, 
125  — to  Mrs.  Cosway,  128— to 
Mazzei,  182— to  Mr.  Gerry,  186— 
to  John  Taylor,  193 — to  A.  Burr, 
201— to  George  Jefferson,  234— 
to  Joel  Barlow,  242  — to  Rob- 
ert R.  Livingston,  267 — to  John 
Breckinridge,  270  —  to  George 
Hay,  290,  292— to  James  Monroe, 
292— to  W.  C.  Nicholas,  292— to 
Dr.  Wistar,  418— to  Dr.  Rush, 
424,  427,  453— to  Samuel  Kerchi- 
val,  430— to  Levi  Lincoln,  448— 
to  Peter  Carr,  451 — to  Isaac  Story, 
453— to  Wm.  Short,  456. 

Jefferson,  Martha — wife  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  39,  439 — her  character, 
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95,  440— her  family,  her  death, 
441. 

Jefferson,  Martha— goes  to  France 
with  her  father,  110 — her  desire 
to  become  a  religious  recluse, 
123  — her  marriage,  147,  437  — 
aided  by  the  people  in  her  time 
of  need,  437— her  birth,  her  fam- 
ily, her  occupations,  444  —  her 
death,  445. 

Jefferson,  Mary — goes  to  Europe, 
122  —her  short  convent  life,  123 — 
in  Philadelphia,  147 — her  mar- 
riage, her  character,  441,  442, 
443— her  death,  442. 

Jackson,  Andrew — appears  in  Con- 
gress, 191 — his  connections  with 
Burr,  319— dreaded  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, 433. 

Jay,  John — receives  votes  for  the 
Vice  -  Presidency,  183  —  declines 
political  trickery  in  New  York, 
200 — gets  a  vote  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, 204. 

K 

Kentucky — a  part  of  Virginia,  77 — 
casts  her  first  electoral  vote  for 
Mr.  Jefferson  as  Vice-President, 
169 — her  famous  Resolutions  of 
1798  and  1799,  217,  218. 

King,  Rufus — candidate  for  Vice- 
Presidency,  280,  410. 


La  Fayette,  General — goes  to  Vir- 
ginia, 85,  88 — pursues  Cornwal- 
lis,  90 — visits  this  country,  436. 

Langdon,  John  —  gets  votes  for 
Vice-President,  410. 

Laws,  Alien  and  Sedition — passed, 
192 — their  origin,  192  —  expire 
by  limitation,  203 — opposition  to 
them,  its  character,  216. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry  —  chosen  to 
represent  Virginia  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  of  1774,  42 — re- 
elected, 49. 


Lee,  Charles  —  becomes  Attorney- 
General,  178. 

Lee,  Francis  Lightf  oot — in  the  Con- 
gress, 49. 

Lee,  Thomas  Ludwell — on  the  com- 
mittee for  revising  the  laws  of 
Virginia,  71. 

Lincoln,  Levi  —  appointed  Attor- 
ney-General, his  standing,  230 — 
resigns,  287. 

Livingston,  Robert  R. — on  the 
Declaration  Committee,  54  — 
negotiates  for  Louisiana,  240, 
274. 

Louisiana — ceded  to  France,  238— 
purchased  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  240, 
241,  271" — value  of  its  posses- 
sion, 273 — its  population,  274 — its 
government,  275,  276,  277  — its 
western  boundary,  278. 

M 

Madison,  James — visits  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son in  behalf  of  General  Wash- 
ington, 142 — declines  to  deliver 
Mr.  Jefferson's  tender  letter  to 
John  Adams,  184,  185 — defends 
Jefferson,  221 — writes  the  Vir- 
ginia Resolutions  of  1798,  222— 
becomes  Secretary  of  State,  230 — 
nominated  for  the  Presidency, 
409— elected  President,  410— at 
the  head  of  the  Democratic 
school,  501 — where  he  was  supe- 
rior, 502,  503. 

Manual,  Parliamentary — when  be- 
gun by  Mr.  Jefferson,  '461 — its 
character,  479. 

Marshall,  John — notified  to  be  pres- 
ent to  administer  the  oath  of  of- 
fice to  Mr.  Jefferson,  225 — per- 
forms that  act,  229 — calls  the 
President  to  the  Burr  trial,  289 — 
his  just  course,  330. 

Martin,  Luther — chief  counsel  for 
Burr,  291,  328— attacks  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson on  account  of  his  speech 
of  Logan,  479. 
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Mason,  George — drafts  the  Virginia 
Bill  of  Eights,  69 — appointed  as 
a  reviser  of  the  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia, 71. 

Men  of  the  Revolution — a  brave 
and  noble  race,  498 — still  not  up 
to  those  of  to-day,  their  character, 
499— their  deeds,  499,  500. 

Mitchell,  Samuel  —  maintains  ex- 
treme powers  of  Congress  over 
the  Territories,  276. 

Monroe,  James — goes  to  France, 
negotiates  for  Louisiana,  240 — 
his  English  treaty  rejected,  291 — 
dissatisfied  kwith  his  treatment, 
407 — gets  support  for  the  Presi- 
dency, 409,  410 — gets  votes  for 
the  Vice  -  Presidency,  410 — at- 
tempts to  colonize  negroes  in 
Sierra  Leone,  424 — succeeds  Mr. 
Madison  in  the  Presidency,  433. 

Monticello — home  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
its  location,  37 — saved  by  the 
British  soldiers,  90 — described — 
445. 

Moore,  Thomas — visits  the  United 
States,  insulted  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, 233. 

Morgan,  William— exposes  the  Ma- 
sons, his  end,  360. 

Morris,  Robert— signs  the  Declara- 
tion, 56. 

Murray,  William — opposes  the  Res- 
olutions of  1798  and  1799  in  the 
Legislature  of  Kentucky,  218. 

N 

Nicholas,  Wm.  C— Mr.  Jefferson 

indorses  for  him,  437. 
Notes    on    Virginia — character    of, 

461— extent  of,  461 — criticisms  of, 

479. 
Nullification — its  author,  221. 


Order   of   Cincinnati  —  produces 

public  alarm,  100. 
Ordinance  of  1784— adopted  in  the 


Congress,  100  — text  of,  104  — 
gives  way  to  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  153. 
Ordinance  of  1787 — adoption  of,  its 
character,  153,  154,  155,  156 — 
text  of,  157. 

P 

Page,  John — he  receives  some  re- 
markable letters  from  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, 24, 

Party,  Republican — its  founder  and 
leader,  165,  197 — it  again  ex- 
pands, 197 — its  principles,  198 — 
its  candidates  in  1800,  199— suc- 
cess in  New  York,  200 — holds  to 
extreme  powers  of  Congress  over 
the  Territories  275,  276,  277— di- 
vided into  Bucktail,  Equal  Rights, 
Tammanyite,  Locofoco,  Anti-Ma- 
son, 360,  361 — its  purposes,  prin- 
ciples, methods,  501,  502. 

Party,  Federal — its  leaders,  165, 500, 
501 — gains  strength  in  the  country 
and  in  Congress,  191,  192 — cause 
of  its  downfall,  192,  429— further 
divided,  199 — opposes  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  grounds  of  opposition, 
272,  273— laughs  at  the  dry-dock 
scheme,  279 — nominates  candi- 
dates, 280 — took  side  of  Aaron 
Burr,  289 — censures  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son on  his  course  in  the  Monroe- 
Pinkney  treaty,  292  —  becomes 
Anti- Mason,  360  —  again  nom- 
inates candidates,  410 — its  course 
in  New  England,  430 — its  disso- 
lution, 430— its  objects,  princi- 
ples, methods,  501,  502. 

Pendleton,  Edmund — sent  to  the 
first  Congress,  42 — appointed  to 
aid  in  revising  the  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia, 71. 

Pinckney,  C.  C— rejected  in  France, 
189  — makes  known  the  treat- 
ment, 191— returns  home,  192 — 
gets  sixty-four  votes  for  Vice- 
President,  204  —  candidate  for 
President,  280,  410. 
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Pinckney,  Thomas — Federal  candi- 
date for  Vice-President,  183. 

Pinkney,  Wm. — his  English  treaty 
rejected,  291. 

Prenticeana — its  author  and  char- 
acter, 418. 

Prevost,  Theodosia  —  becomes  the 
wife  of  A.  Burr,  233,  302— her 
character,  302,  303,  304,  305— her 
death,  305. 

R 

Randolph,  William — Virginia  an- 
cestor of  the  Randolph  family,  14. 

Randolph,  Isham — grandfather  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  14. 

Randolph,  Peyton  —  early  patron 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  18  —  ap- 
pointed to  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  chosen  president  of 
that  body,  42 — re-elected,  49. 

Randolph,  Edmund — becomes  Sec- 
retary of  State,  178 — his  resigna- 
tion, 178. 

Randolph,  John  —  makes  his  ap- 
pearance at  Washington,  233 — 
deserts  Mr.  Jefferson,  288 — in 
Burr's  trial,  328. 

Resolutions  of  1798  and  1799— who 
was  father  of  them,  195 — text  of, 
208— what  they  were  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, 216,  217 — their  character, 
217,  220,  221. 

Rodney,  Csesar  A. — becomes  Attor- 
ney-General, 287. 

Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin  —  reconciles 
Adams  and  Jefferson,  424. 


Sbwall,  Jonathan  Mitchell  — 
writes  a  song  of  Independence,  61-. 

Shadwell — birthplace  of  Thos.  Jef- 
ferson, 11,  12,  16. 

Sherman,  Roger — on  the  Declara- 
tion Committee,  54. 

Slavery — Mr.  Jefferson's  views  and 
actions  on,  39,  73,  74,  100,  107— 
in  the  Ordinance  of    1784,   100, 


106,  107,  108,  109  — powers  of 
Congress  over,  156, 157 — hated  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  273,  291. 

Smith,  Robert — became  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  230. 

State  Rights — a  leading  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  464. 

Stevens,  General  Edward — his  serv- 
ices in  the  Revolution,  81. 

Steuben,  Baron — sent  to  Virginia, 
90. 

Swartwout,  Sam'l — becomes  Burr's 
agent,  325. 

System,  the  Metric — its  introduc- 
tion, 483 — its  foundation  and  con- 
struction, 484,  485 — two  of  its  ta- 
bles, 484 — its  character,  485, 486 — 
attempts  to  adapt  it  to  medicine, 
487 — its  comparative  abstruse- 
ness  and  inconvenience,  487, 
488 — why  it  should  be  rejected, 
488,  489. 

T 

Taeleton,  Banaster — one  of  Corn- 
wallis's  aids,  80 — saves  Monti- 
cello,  90 — captures  members  of 
the  Legislature,  91. 

Taxation  —  opposition  in  America 
to,  45 — origin  of  the  dogma  of 
no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion, 46. 

Territories — legislative  power  over, 
154,  155,  156,  275,  276,  277. 

Tories— get  no  offices  under  Mr. 
Jefferson,  235. 

V 

Virginia — her  position  in  the  early 
quarrels  with  great  Britain,  40, 
41 — appoints  her  committee  of 
colonial  correspondence,  43,  45 — 
her  Church,  71 — her  new  code 
of  laws,  71,  72,  75 — her  condition 
in  1779,  77— action  of  her  Legis- 
lature, 79 — her  territorial  claims, 
79— to  have  a  "Dictator-Gover- 
nor," 91 — elects  a  military  gov- 
ernor, 92 — her  Legislature  reluc- 
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tantly  grants  Mr.  Jefferson  lottery 
privileges,  437 — the  people  arrest 
her  disgrace,  437 — an  aristocracy 
as  a  Colony,  division  of  her  people, 
466 — address  of  her  Legislature 
to  Mr.  Jefferson,  490. 

w 

Washington,  George — chosen  to 
represent  Virginia  in  the  first 
Continental  Congress,  42 — he  in- 
vites Mr.  Jefferson  to  become 
Secretary  of  State,  140 — selects 
his  Cabinet  from  the  opposing 
factions,  144  —  appeals  to  his 
quarrelsome  Cabinet,  166 — enters 
on  his  second  term,  his  Cabinet 
annoyances,  169 — his  view  of  Jef- 
ferson, 174 — he  withdraws  from 
public  life,  183— his  death,  199. 

Wayles,  John — father  of  Mrs.  Jef- 
ferson, 39. 


Webster,  Daniel — describes  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson in  1824,  471. 

Wilkinson,  General  James — informs 
on  Burr,  280,  290 — his  participa- 
tion in  Burr's  schemes,  319,  320, 
322,  325. 

Williamsburg — its  social  condition 
in  1760,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21— called 
"Devilsburg"  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
29. 

Wirt,  William  —  his  "  Eulogy  on 
Adams  and  Jefferson,"  37 — his 
view  of  Jefferson  as  a  lawyer^ 
37 — his  employment  in  the  Burr 
trial,  328. 

World,  The  New  York— describes 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  Monticello,  445. 

Wythe,  George— he  is  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's law  teacher,  33  —  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  49  —  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  laws  of 
Virginia,  71. 


